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My dbab Ohables Baxter, 

If you ever read this tale, you will likely ask 
yourself more questions than I should care to answer 
as for instance how the Appin murder has come to fall in 
the year 1761, how the Torran rocks have crept so near 
to Earraid, or why the printed trial is silent as to all that 
touches David Balfour These are nuts beyond my 
ability to crack But if you tried me on the point of 
Alan’s guilt or innocence, I think I could defend the 
reading of the text To this day you wiU find the tradition 
of Appm clear m Alan’s favour K you mquiro, you may 
even hear that the descendants of ‘ the other man ’ who 
fired the shot are m the country to this day But that 
other man’s name, mquire as you please, you shall not 
hear , for the Highlander values a secret for itself and for 
the congemal exercise of keepmg it I might go on for 
long to justify one pomt and own another mdefensible , it 
IS more honest to confess at once how httle I am touched 
by the desire of accuracy This is no furmture for the 
scholar’s hbrary, but a book for the winter evenmg school 
room when the tasks are over and the hour for bed draws 
near and honest Alan, who was a grim old fire eater m 
his day, has m this new avatar no more desperate purpose 
than to steal some young gentleman’s attention from his 
Ovid, carry hi m awhile mto the Highlands and the last 
century, and pack him to bed with some engaging images 
to mmgle with his dreams 

As for you, my dear Charles, I do not even ask you to 
like this tale But perhaps when he is older, your son 
will , he may then be pleased to find his father’s name on 
the fly leaf , and m the meanw hile it pleases me to set 
it there, m memory of many days that were happy and 
some (now perhaps as pleasant to remember) that were 
ix 
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sad. If it IS strange for me to look back from a distance 
both m time and space on those bygone adventures of onr 
youth, it must be stranger for you who tread the same 
streets — ^who may to morrow open the door of the old 
Speculative, where we begin to rank with Scott and Robert 
Emmet and the beloved and mglonous Maobean — or may 
pass the corner of the close where that great society, the 
L J R. , held its meetmgs and drank its beer, sittmg m the 
seats of Burns and his compamons I think I see you, 
moving there by plam dayhght, beholdmg with your 
natural eyes those places that have now become for your 
companion a part of the scenery of dreams How, m the 
mtervals of present busmess, the past must echo m your 
memory ’ Det it not echo often without some kmd 
thoughts of your friend, 

BBS. 

SJcerryvore, 

Bournemovih 
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KIDNAPPED 

BEING 

MEMOIRS OF THE ADVENTURES OF DAVID 
BALFOUR IN THE YEAR 1751 


CHAPTER I 

I SET OFF UPON MY JOtnRNEY TO THE HOUSE OF SHAWS 

I WILL begin tbe story of my adventures with a certain 
morning early m the month of June, the year of grace 
1751, when I took the key for the last time out of the door 
of my father’s house The sun began to shine upon the 
summit of the bills as I went down the road , and by the 
time I had come as far as the manse, the blackbirds were 
whistling m the garden hlacs, and the mist that hung 
around the valley m the time of the dawn was beginning 
to arise and die away 

Mr Campbell, the minister of Essendean, was waitmg 
for me by the garden gate, good man » He asked me if I 
had breakfasted, and hearmg that I lacked for nothing, 
he took my hand m both of his and clapped it kindly under 
his arm 

‘ Well, Davie, lad,’ said he, ‘ I will go with you as far 
as the ford, to set you on the way ’ 

And we began to walk forward m silence 
‘ Are ye sorry to leave Essendean ? ’ said he, after a while 
‘ Why, sir,’ said I, ‘ if I knew where I was gomg, or what 
was likely to become of me, I would tell you candidly 
Essendean is a good place mdeed, and I have been very 
happy there , but then I have never been anywhere else 
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My father and mother, smce they are both dead, I shall 
be no nearer to m Essendean than m the Kingdom of 
Hungary, and, to speak truth, if I thought I had a chance 
to better myself where I was going I would go with a 
good will * 

‘ Ay ? ’ said Mr Campbell ‘ Very well, Davie Then 
it behoves me to teU your fortune, or so far as I may 
When your mother was gone, and your father (the worthy, 
Ohnatian man) began to sicken for hia end, he gave me m 
charge a certain letter, which he said was your inheritance 
“ So soon,” says he, “ as I am gone, and the house is redd 
up and the gear disposed of ” (all which, Davie, hath been 
done), “ give my boy this letter mto his hand, and start 
him off to the house of Shaws, not far from Cramond, 
That is the place I came from,” he said, “ and it s where 
It befits that my boy should return He is a steady lad,” 
your father said, ** and a canny goer , and I doubt not he 
will come safe, and be well hked where he goes ” * 

‘ The house of Shaws > ’ I cried ‘ What had my poor 
father to do with the house of Shaws ? * 

‘ Nay,’ said Mr Campbell, ‘ who can tell that for a 
surety ? But the name of that family, Davie boy, is the 
name you bear — ^Balfour of Shaws an ancient, honest, 
reputable house, peradventure m these latter days 
decayed Your father, too, was a man of learnmg as 
befitted his position, no man more plausibly conducted 
school nor had he the manner or the speech of a common 
domime , but (as ye will yourself remember) I took aye a 
pleasure to have him to the manse to meet the gentry, 
and those of my own house, Campbell of Kihennet, 
Campbell of Dunswire, Campbell of Mmch, and others, 
all well kenned gentlemen, had pleasure m his society 
Lastly, to put all the elements of this affair before you, here 
is the testamentary letter itself, superscribed by the own 
hand of our departed brother ’ 

He gave me the letter, which was addressed m these 
words ‘ To the hands of Ebenezer Balfour, Esq , of 
Shaws, in his house of Shaws, these will be dehvered by my 
son, David Balfour * My heart was beating hard at this 
great prospect now suddenly openmg before a lad of 
seventeen years of age, the son of a poor country dominie 
in the Forest of Ettnok. 
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‘ Mr Campbell,* I stammered, ‘ and if you were m 
my sboes, would you go ? ’ 

* Of a surety,’ said the minister, ‘ that would I, and 
without pause A pretty lad like you should get to 
Cramond (which is near m by Edmburgh) m two days of 
walk If the worst came to the worst, and your high 
relations (as I cannot but suppose them to be somewhat 
of your blood) should put you to the door, ye can but walk 
the two days back again and nsp at the manse door 
But I would rather hope that ye shall be well received, 
as your poor father forecast for you, and for anythmg 
that I ken come to be a great man m time And here, 
Davie, laddie, he resumed, ‘ it hes near upon my con 
science to improve this partmg, and set you on the right 
guard against the dangers of the world ’ 

Here he oast about for a comfortable seat, hghted on a 
big boulder under a birch by the trackside, sate dovn 
upon it with a very long, serious upper hp, and, the sun 
now shimng m upon us between two peaks, put his pocket 
handkerchief over his cocked hat to shelter him There, 
then, with uphfted forefinger, he first put me on my 
guard agamst a considerable number of heresies, to which 
I had no temptation, and urged upon me to be instant m 
my prayers and reading of the Bible That done, he drew 
a picture of the great house that I was bound to, and how I 
should conduct myself with its inhabitants 

* Be sooplo, Davie, m thmgs immaterial,’ said he 
^ Bear ye this m mmd, that, though gentle bom, ye have 
had a country reaimg Dmnae shame us, Davie, dmnae 
shame us ’ In yon great, muckle house, with aU these 
domestics, upper and under, show yourself as mce, as 
circumspect, as quick at the conception, and as slow of 
speech as any As for the laird — ^remembei he s the land, 
I say no more honour to whom honour It s a pleasure 
to obey a laird , or should be, to the young ’ 

‘ Well, sn,’ said I, * it may be , and I’ll promise you 
I’ll try to make it so ’ 

‘ Why, very well said,’ rephed Mr Campbell heartily 
‘ And now to come to the material, or (to make a quibble) 
to the immaterial I have here a little packet which 
contams four things’ He tugged it, as he spoke, with 
some great difficulty from the skirt pocket of his coat 
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‘ Of tliese four things, the first is your legal due the little 
pickle money for your father’s books and plenishing, 
which I have bought (as I have explained from the first) 
m the design of re seUing at a profit to the incoming 
dommie The other three are gifties that Mrs CampbeU 
and myself would be bhthe of your acceptance The fiirst, 
which IS round, will likely please ye best at the first 
ofigo, but, O Uavie, laddie, it’s but a drop of watei 
m the sea, it’ll help you but a step and vanish like the 
morning The second, which is flat and square and written 
upon, will stand by you through hfe, hke a good staff foi 
the road, and a good pillow to your head m sickness And 
as for the last, which is cubical, that’ll see you, it’s my 
prayerful wish, mto a better land ’ 

With that he got upon his feet, took off his hat, and 
prayed a httle while aloud, and m affeotmg terms, for a 
young man settmg out mto the world, then suddenly 
took me m his arms and embraced me very hard , then 
held me at arm’s length, lookmg at me with his face all 
workmg with sorrow , and then whipped about, and crymg 
good bye to me set off backward by the way that we had 
come at a sort of jogging run It might have been 
laughable to another, but I was m no mmd to laugh 
I watched him as long as he was m sight , and he never 
stopped hurrymg, nor once looked back Then it came 
m upon my mmd that this was all his sorrow at my depai 
ture , and my conscience smote me hard and fast because 
I, for my part, was overjoyed to get away out of that quiet 
country side, and go to a great, busy house, among rich 
and respected gentlefolk of my own name and blood 

* Davie, Davie,’ I thought, ‘ was ever seen such black 
mgratitude ? Can you forget old favours and old friends 
at the mere whistle of a name ? Fie, fie , think shame ’ ’ 
And I sat down on the boulder the good man had just 
left, and opened the parcel to see the nature of my gifts 
That which he had called cubical, I had never had much 
doubt of, sure enough it was a httle Bible, to carry m a 
plaidneuk That which he had called round, I found 
to be a shillmg piece , and the third, which was to help me 
so wonderfully both m health and sickness all the days of 
my hfe, was a httle piece of coarse yellow paper, written 
upon thus m red ink — 
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‘To Make Lilly oy the Valley Water. Take 
the flowers of hlly of the valley and distil them in sack 
and dnnk a spooneful or two as there is occasion It 
restores speech to those who have the dumb palsey It 
IS good against the Gout, it comforts the heart and 
strengthens the memory, and the flowers, put into a 
Glasse, close stopt, and set mto ane hill of ants for a 
month, then take it out, and you will fiLad a hquor which 
comes from the flowers, which keep m a vial, it is good, 
ill or well, and whether man or woman ’ 

And then, m the mmister’s own hand, was added 

‘ Likewise for sprains, rub it m , and for the ohoho, 
a great spooneful m the hour ’ 

To be sure, I laughed over this, but it was rather 
tremulous laughter , and I was glad to get my bundle on 
my staff’s end and set out over the ford and up the hiU 
upon the farther side, tiH, just as I came on the green 
drove road running wide through the heather, I took my 
last look of Kirk Essendean, the trees about the manse, 
and the big rowans m the kirkyard where my father and 
my mother lay 


CHAPTER II 

I COMB TO MY journey’s ENT) 

On the forenoon of the second day, commg to the top 
of a hill, I saw all the country fall away before me down 
to the sea, and m the midst of this descent, on a long 
ridgo, the city of Edmburgh smokmg like a kiln, There 
was a flag upon the castle, and ships movmg or lymg 
anchored m the firth, both of vhich, for as far away as 
they were, I could distmguish clearly, and both brought 
my country heart mto my mouth ^ 

Presently after I came by a house where a shepherd 
hved, and got a rough direction for the neighbourhood 
of Cramoud, and so, from one to another, worked my 
way to the westward of the capital by Cohnton, till I came 
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out upon the Glasgow road And there, to my great 
pleasure and wonder, I beheld a regiment marohmg to 
the fifes, every foot m time , an old red faced general on 
a grey hors© at the one end, and at the other the company 
of Grenadiers, with their Pope’s hats The pride of hf© 
seemed to mount mto my bram at the sight of the red 
coats and the hearmg of that merry music 

A httle farther on, and I was told I was m Cramond 
parish, and began to substitute m my inquiries the name 
of the house of Shaws It was a word that seemed to 
surprise those of whom I sought my way At first I 
thought the plainness of my appearance, m my country 
habit, and that all dusty from the road, consorted ill with 
the greatness of the place to which I was bound But 
after two, or maybe three, had given me the same look and 
the same answer, I began to take it m my head there was 
somethmg strange about the Shaws itself 

The better to set this fear at rest, I changed the form of 
my mqunies , and spying an honest fellow coming along 
a lane on the shaft of his cart, I asked him if he had ever 
heard teU of a house they called the house of Shaws 
He stopped his cart and looked at me, like the others 
‘ Ay,’ said he * What for ? ’ 

* It’s a great house ? ’ I asked 

* Doubtless,’ says he ‘ The house is a big, muckle house ’ 
‘ Ay,’ said I, ‘ but the folk that are in it ? ’ 

‘ Eolk ? ’ cried he * Are ye daft ? There’s na© folk 
there — to call folk ’ 

‘ What ? ’ says I , * not Mr Ebenezer ? ’ 

‘ Ou, ay,’ says the man, * there’s the laird, to be sure, 
if it’s him you’re wantmg What’ll hke be your business, 
manme ? ’ 

‘ I was led to think that I would get a situation,’ I 
said, lookmg as modest as I could 

WTiat ? ’ ones the carter, m so sharp a note that his 
very hors© started , and then, ‘ Well, manme,’ he added, 
it’s nane of my affairs, but ye seem a decent spoken lad, 
and if ye’ll take a word from me, ye’ll keep clear of the 
Shaws ’ 

The next person I came across was a dapper httle man 
m a beautiful white wig, whom I saw to be a barber on 
hia rounds, and knowmg well that barbers were great 
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gossips, I asked him plainly what sort of a man was Mr 
Balfour of the Shaws 

‘ Hoot, hoot, hoot,’ said the barber, ‘ nae kmd of a man, 
nae kmd of a man at all * , and began to ask me very 
shrewdly what my busmess was , but I was more than a 
match for him at that, and he went on to his next 
customer no wiser than he came 

I cannot well describe the blow this dealt to my illusions 
The more mdistmot the accusations were, the less I liked 
them, for they left the wider field to fancy What kmd 
of a great house was this, that all the parish should start 
and stare to be asked the way to it ? or what sort of a 
gentleman, that his ill fame should be thus current on the 
wayside ? If an hour’s walkmg would have brought me 
back to Essendean, I had left my adventure then and there, 
and returned to Mr Campbell’s But when I had come 
so far a way already, mere shame would not suffer me to 
desist till I had put the matter to the touch of proof, 
I was bound, out of mere self respect, to carry it through , 
and little as I liked the sound of what I heard, and slow 
as I began to travel, I still kept askmg my way and stiU 
kept advancmg 

It was drawmg on to sundown when I met a stout, dark, 
sour lookmg woman commg trudgmg down a hill , and 
she, when I had put my usual question, turned sharp about, 
accompamed me back to the summit she had just left, 
and pointed to a great bulk of buildmg standmg very bare 
upon a green m the bottom of the next valley The country 
was pleasant round about, runnmg m low hills, pleasantly 
watered and wooded, and the crops, to my eyes, wonder- 
fully good, but the house itself appeared to be a kmd of 
rum , no road led up to it , no smoke arose from any of the 
chimneys , nor was there any semblance of a garden My 
heart sank ‘ That » ’ I oned 

The woman s face ht up with a mahgnant anger ‘ That 
is the house of Shaws > ’ she cried ‘ Blood built it 
blood stopped the buildmg of it, blood shall brmg it 
down See here » ’ she cried agam — ‘ I spit upon the 
ground, and crack my thumb at it • Black be its fall ^ 
If ye see the laird, tell bim what ye hear, tell him this 
makes the twelve hunner and mneteen time that Jennet 
Clouston has called down the curse on him and his house. 
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byre and stable, man, guest, and master, wife, miss, or 
baim — ^black, black, be their fall * ’ 

And the woman, whose voice had risen to a kind of 
eldritch smg song, turned with a skip, and was gone 
I stood where she left me, with my hair on end In those 
days folk stiU bebeved m witches and trembled at a curse , 
and this one, falhng so pat, like a wayside omen to arrest 
me ere I carried out my purpose, took the pith out of 
my legs 

I sat me down and stared at the house of Shaws The 
more I looked, the pleasanter that country side appeared , 
bemg all set with hawthorn bushes full of flowers, the 
fields dotted with sheep , a fine flight of rooks m the sky , 
and every sign of a kind soil and chmate, and yet the 
oarrack m the midst of it went sore agamst my fancy 

Country folk went by from the fields as I sat there on the 
side of the ditch but I lacked the spirit to give them a 
good e’en At last the sun went down, and then, right up 
agamst the yellow sky, I saw a scroll of smoke go mountmg, 
not much thicker as it seemed to me, than the smoke of a 
candle, but still there it was, and meant a fire, and 
warmth, and cookery, and some hvmg mhabitant that must 
have ht it , and this comforted my heart 

So I set forward by a httle famt track m the grass that 
led m my direction It was very famt mdeed to be the 
only way to a place of habitation, yet I saw no other 
Presently it brought me to stone uprights, with an 
unroofed lodge beside them, and coats of arms upon the 
top A mam entrance it was plainly meant to be, but 
never fimshed , instead of gates of wrought iron, a pair of 
hurdles vere tied across with a straw rope, and as there 
were no park walls, nor any sign of avenue, the track that 
I was followmg passed on the right hand of the pillars, 
and went wandermg on toward the house 

The nearer I got to that the drearier it appeared It 
seemed hke the one wmg of a house that had never been 
fimshed What should have been the mner end stood 
open on the upper floors and showed agamst the sky with 
steps and stairs of uncompleted masonry Many of the 
wmdows were unglazed and bats flew m and out like 
doves out of a dove cote 

The night had begun to fall as I got close , and m three 
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of the lower windows, winch were very high up and narrow, 
and well barred, the changing hght of a little fire began to 
glimmer 

Was this the palace I had been coming to? Was it 
withm these walls that I was to seek new friends and begin 
great fortunes? Why, m my father’s house on Essen 
Waterside, the fire and the bright hghts would show a 
mile away, and the door open to a beggar’s knock * 

I came forward cautiously, and givmg ear as I came, 
heard someone ratthng with dishes, and a httle dry eager 
cough that came m fits , but there was no sound of speech, 
and not a dog barked 

The door, as well as I could see it m the dim hght, was 
a great piece of wood all studded with nails, and I hfted 
my hand with a famt heart under my jacket, and knocked 
once Then I stood and waited The house had fallen 
mto a dead silence, a whole mmute passed away, and 
nothmg stirred but the bats overhead I knocked agam, 
and hearkened agam By this time my ears had grown 
so accustomed to the quiet, that I could hear the tickmg 
of the clock mside as it slowly counted out the seconds, 
but whoever was m that house kept deadly still, and must 
have held his breath 

I was m two mmds whether to run away, but anger 
got the upper hand, and I began mstead to ram kicks and 
bufiets on the door, and to shout out aloud for Mr Balfour 
I was m full career, when I heard the cough right over 
head, and jumping back and looking up, beheld a man’s 
head m a tall nightcap, and the bell mouth of a blunder 
buss, at one of the first storey wmdows 

‘ It’s loaded, said a voice 

‘ I have come here with a letter,’ I said, ‘ to Mr Ebenezer 
Balfour of Shaws Is he here ? ’ 

* From whom is it ? ’ asked the man with the blunder 
buss 

‘ That is neither here nor there,’ said I, for I was growmg 
very wroth 

* Well,’ was the reply, ‘ ye can put it down upon the 
doorstep, and be off with ye ’ 

* I will do no such thing,’ I cried ‘ I will dehver it 
mto Mr Balfour s hands, as it was meant I should It is a 
letter of mtroduction.’ 
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‘ A what ? ’ oned the voice sharply 

I repeated what I had said 

‘ Who are ye, yourself ? ’ was the next question, after 
a considerable pause 

‘ I am not ashamed of my name,’ said I ‘ They call me 
David Balfour ’ 

At that, I made sure the man started, for I heard the 
blunderbuss rattle on the wmdowsill, and it w-as after 
quite a long pause, and with a curious change of voice, 
that the next question followed 

‘ Is your father dead ’ ’ 

I was so much surprised at this that I could find no 
voice to answer, but stood starmg 

‘ Ay,’ the man resumed, ‘ he’ll be dead, no doubt , and 
that’ll be what brmgs ye ohappmg to my door * Another 
pause, and then defiantly, ‘ Well, man,* he said, ‘I’ll 
let ye in ’ , and he disappeared from the window 


CHAPTER III 

I MAKE AOQXrAIHTANOE OF MY TTNOLE 

Presently there came a great rattling of chains and 
bolts, and the door was cautiously opened and shut to 
agaua behind me as soon as I had passed 

‘ Gro mto the kitchen and touch naethmg,’ said the 
voice, and while the pemon of the house set himself to 
replaomg the defences of the door, I groped my way 
forward and entered the kitchen 

The fire had burned up fairly bright, and showed me 
the barest room I think I ever put my eyes on Half a 
dozen dishes stood upon the shelves, the table was laid 
for supper with a bowl of porridge, a horn spoon, and a 
cup of small beer Besides what I have named, there 
was not anotner thmg m that great, stone vaulted, empty 
chamber but look fast chests arranged along the wall, and 
^ corner cupboard with a padlock 

As soon as the last cham was up, the man rejomed me 
He was a mean, stoopmg, narrow shouldered, clay faced 
creature , and his age might have been anythmg between 
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fifty and seventy His nightcap was of flannel, and so 
was the nightgown that ho wore, instead of coat and 
waistcoat, over his ragged shirt He was long unshaved , 
but what most distressed and even daunted me, he would 
neither take his eyes away from me nor look me fairly m 
the face What he was, whether by trad© or birth, was 
more than I could fathom , but he seemed most like an old, 
unprofitable servmg man, who should have been left m 
charge of that big house upon board wages 

‘ Are y© sharp set ? ’ ho asked, glancmg at about the 
level of my knee ' You can eat that drop parritch ? ’ 

I said I feared it was his own supper 
‘ O,’ said he, ‘ I can do fine wantmg it I’ll take the ale, 
though, for it olookens * my cough ’ He drank the cup 
about half out, still keepmg an eye upon me as he drank , 
and then suddenly held out his hand ‘Let’s see the 
letter, said he 

I told him the letter was for Mr Balfour , not for him 
‘ And who do ye think I am ? * says he ‘ Give me 
Alexander’s letter • ’ - — 

‘ You know my father’s name ? ’ 

‘ It would be strange if I didnae,’ he returned, ‘ for he 
was my bom brother , and httl© as ye seem to like either 
me or my house, or my good parritch, I’m your bom 
uncle, Davie, my man, and you my bom nephew So give 
us the letter, and sit down and fill your kyte ’ 

If I had been some years younger, what with shame, 
wearmess, and disappomtment, I beheve I had burst 
mto tears As it was, I could find no words, neither black 
nor white, but handed him the letter, and sat down to 
the porridge with as httle appetite for meat as ever a 
young man had 

Meanwhile my uncle, stooping over the fire, turned the 
letter over and over m his hands 

‘ Do ye ken what’s m it ? ’ he asked suddenly 
‘ You see for yourself, sir,’ said I, ‘ that the seal has 
not been broken ’ 

‘ Ay,’ said he, ‘ but what brought you hero ? ’ 

‘ To give the letter,* said I 

‘ No,’ says he, ounnmgly, ‘ but ye’ll have had some 
hopes, nae doubt ? ’ 


* Moistens 
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‘ I confess, sir,’ said I, ‘ when I was told that I had 
kinsfolk well to do, I did indeed indulge the hope that 
they might help me m my life But I am no beggar, I 
look for no favours at your hands, and I want none that 
are not freely given For as poor as I appear, I have 
friends of my own that will be blithe to help me ’ 

‘ Hoot- toot * ’ said Uncle Ebenezer, ‘ dinna© fly up m the 
snufl at me We’ll agree fin© yet And, Davie, my man, 
if you’re done with that bit pamtch, I could just take a 
sup of it myself Ay,’ he continued, as soon as he had 
ousted me from the stool and spoon, ‘ they’re fine, hale 
some food — ^they’re grand food, parritch ’ He murmured 
a httl© grace to himseK and fell to ‘ Your father was 
very fond of his meat, I mind , he was a hearty, if not a 
great eater, but as for me, I could never do mair than 
pyke at food ’ He took a pull at the small beer, which 
probably remmded him of hospitable duties, for has next 
speech ran thus ‘ If ye’re dry, ye U find water behmd 
the door ’ 

To this I returned no answer, standing stiffly on my 
two feet, and lookmg down upon my uncle with a mighty 
angry heart He, on his part, continued to eat like a man 
under some pressure of time, and to throw out httle 
dartmg glances now at my shoes and now at my home 
spun stockings Once only, when he had ventured to look 
a httle higher, our ©yes met, and no thief taken with a 
hand m a man s pockets could have shown more hvelj^ 
signals of distress This set me m a muse, whether his 
timidity arose from too long a disuse of any human 
company, and whether perhaps, upon a httle trial, it 
might pass off, and my uncle change mto an altogether 
different man From this I was awakened by his sharp 
voice 

* Your father’s been long dead ? ’ he asked 

‘ Three weeks, sir,’ said I 

‘ He was a secret man, Alexander — a secret, silent man,* 
he contmued ‘ He never said muckle when he was 
young He’U never have spoken muckle of me ? ’ 

‘ I never knew, sir, till you told it me yourself, that he 
had any brother 

‘ Dear me, dear me ^ ’ said Ebenezer ‘ Nor yet of 
Shaws I daresay ’ ’ 
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‘ Not so mucli as the name, sir,’ said I 
^ To think o’ that ’ ’ said he ‘ A strange nature of a 
man * ’ For all that, he seemed smgularly satisfied, but 
whether with himsolf, or me, or with this conduct of my 
father’s, was more than I could read Certainly, however, 
he seemed to be outgrowmg that distaste, or ill wmd, that 
he had conceived at first agamst my person , for presently 
he jumped up came across the room behmd me, and hit 
me a smack upon the shoulder ‘ We’U agree fine yet ' ’ 
he cried ‘ I’m just as glad I let you m And now come 
awa’ to your bed * 

To my surprise, he ht no lamp or candle, but set forth 
into the dark passage, groped his way, breathmg deeply, 
up a flight of steps, and paused before a door, which he 
uidooked I was close upon his heels, havmg stumbled 
after him as best I might, and then he bade me go m, 
for that was my chamber I did as he bid but paused 
after a few steps, and begged a hght to go to bed with 
‘ Hoot toot > ’ said Uncle Ebenezer, ‘ there s a fine 
moon ’ 

* Neither moon nor star, sir, and pit mirk,’* said I 
‘ I cannae see the bed ’ 

Hoot toot, hoot toot ’ ’ said he ‘ Lights m a house 
is a thmg I dinnae agree with I m unco feared of fires 
Good night to ye, Davie, my man ’ And before I had 
time to add a further protest, he pulled the dooi to, and I 
heard him lock me m from outside 

I did not know whether to laugh or cry The room was 
as cold as a well and the bed v hen I found my way to it, 
as damp as a peat hag, but by good fortune I had caught 
up my bundle and my plaid, and rolling myself m the 
latter, I lay down upon the fioor under lee of the big 
bedstead and fell speedily asleep 

With the first peep of day I opened my eyes, to find 
myself m a great chamber hung with stamped leather, 
furmshed with fine embroidered furniture, and ht by three 
fair wmdows Ten years ago, or peihaps twenty it must 
have been as pleasant a room to he down or awake m, 
as a man could wish but damp, dirt disuse, and the 
mice and spiders had done their worst since then Many 
of the wmdow panes, besides, were broken, and mdeed 
* Dark as the pit 
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this was so common a feature m that house, that I believe 
my uncle must at some time have stood a siege from his 
mdignant neighbours — ^perhaps with Jennet Olouston at 
their head 

Meanwhile the sun was shining outside , and bemg very 
cold m that miserable room, I knocked and shouted till 
my gaoler came and let me out He carried me to the 
back of the house, where was a draw weU, and told me to 
‘ wash my face there, if I wanted ’ , and when that was 
done, I made tne best of my own way back to the kitchen, 
where he had ht the fire and was making the porridge 
The table was laid with two bowls and two horn spoons, 
but the same smgle measure of small beer Perhaps my 
eye rested on this particular with some surprise, and 
perhaps my uncle observed it, for he spoke up as if m 
answer to my thought, asking me if I would like to drmk 
ale — ^for so he called it 

I told him such was my habit, but not to put himself 
about 

‘ Na, na,’ said he , ‘ Pll deny ^ ou nothmg m reason ’ 

He fetched another cup from the shelf, and then, to 
my great surprise, mstead of drawmg more beer, he poured 
an accurate half from one cup to the other There was 
a kmd of nobleness in this that took my breath away, 
if my uncle was certainly a miser, he was one of that 
thorough breed that goes near to make the vice respectable 

When we had made an end of our meal, my uncle 
Ebenezer unlocked a dra-v^er, and drew out of it a clay 
pipe and a lump of tobacco, from which he cut one fill 
before he locked it up agam Then he sat down m the sun 
at one of the wmdows and silently smoked From time 
to time his eyes came coastmg round to me, and he shot 
out one of his questions Once it was, ‘ And your 
mother ? ’ and when I had told him that she, too, was dead 
‘ Ay, she was a bonme lassie ’ * Then, after another long 
pause, ‘ W hae were these friends o’ yours ’ 

I told him they were different gentlemen of the name of 
OampbeU, though, mdeed, there was only one, and that 
the mmister, that ever had taken the least note of me, 
but I began to think my uncle made too hght of my 
position, and findmg myself aU alone with him, I did not 
wish him to suppose me helpless 
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He seemed to turn this over m ins mmd, and then, 
* Uavie, my man,’ said he, ‘ ye’ve come to the right bit 
when ye came to your Uncle Ebenezer I’ve a great 
notion of the family, and I mean to do the right by you , 
but while I’m taking a bit think to mysel’ of what’s the 
best thmg to put you to — ^whether the law, or the meems 
try, or maybe the army whilk is what boys are fondest of — 
I wouldnae hke the Balfours to be humbled before a 
wheen Hieland Campbells, and I’ll ask you to keep your 
tongue within your teeth Nae letters, nae messages, 
no kmd of word to onybody , or else — ^there’s my door ’ 

‘ Uncle Ebenezer,’ said I, ‘ I’ve no manner of reason 
to suppose you mean anythmg but well by me For all 
that, I would have you to know that I have a pnde of my 
own It was by no will of mme that I came seekmg you , 
and if you show me your door agam, I’U take you at the 
word 

He seemed grievously put out ‘ Hoots toots,’ said he, 

‘ oa’ canme, man — ca’ oanme * Bide a day or two I’m 
nae warlock, to find a fortune for you m the bottom of a 
pamtch bowl, but just you give me a day or two, and 
say naethmg to naebody, and as sure as sure. I’ll do the 
right by you 

* Very weU,’ said I, * enough said If you want to help 
me, there’s no doubt but I’ll be glad of it, and none but 1 11 
be grateful ’ 

It seemed to me (too soon, I daresay) that I was gettmg 
the upper hand of my uncle, and I began next to say 
that I must have the bed and bedclothes aired and put 
to sun dry, for nothing would make me sleep m such a 
pickle 

Is this my house or yours ? ’ said he, m his keen voice, 
and then aU of a sudden broke off ‘ Na, na ’ said he, 

‘ I dinnae mean that What’s mme is yours, Davie, my 
man, and what’s yours is mine Blood’s thicker than 
water, and there’s naebody but you and me that ought 
the name ’ And then on he rambled about the family, 
and its ancient greatness, and his father that began to 
enlarge the house, and himself that stopped the building 
as a sinful waste , and this put it m my head to give him 
Jennet Clouston’s message 

‘ The hmmer 1 ’ he cried ‘ Twelve hunner and fifteen 
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— ^that’s every day since I iiad the hmmer roupit ' * 
Dod, David, I’ll have her roasted on red peats before I’m 
by with it ’ A witch — a proclaimed witch f I’ll a£f and 
see the session clerk ’ 

And with that he opened a chest, and got out a very old 
and weU preserved blue coat and waistcoat, and a good 
enough beaver hat, both without lace These he threw 
on anyway, and takmg a staff from the cupboard, locked 
it all up agam, and was for settmg out, when a thought 
arrested him 

‘ I cannae leave you by yoursel’ m the house,’ said he 
^ I’ll have to lock you out ’ 

The blood came to my face ‘ If you lock me out,’ I 
said, ‘ it’ll be the last you H see of me m friendship ’ 

He turned very pale, and sucked his mouth m * This 
is no the way,’ he said, looking wickedly at a comer 
of the floor — ' this is no the way to win my favour, 
David ’ 

‘ Sir,’ says I, ‘ with a proper reverence for your age and 
our common blood, I do not value your favour at a boddle’s 
purchase I was brought up to have a good conceit of 
myself , and if you were all the uncle, and aU the family, 
I had m the world ten times over, I wouldn’t buy your 
hkmg at such prices ’ 

Uncle Ebenezer went and looked out of the window for 
a while I could see him all trembhng and twitching, 
like a man with palsy But when he turned round he had 
a smile upon his face 

‘ Weh, well, said he, ' we must bear and forbear I’ll 
no go , that’s aU that’s to be said of it ’ 

‘ Uncle Ebenezer,’ I said, ‘ I can make nothing out of 
this You use me like a thief, you hate to have me in 
this house, you let me see it, every word and every 
mmute , it’s not possible that you can like me, and as for 
me, I’ve spoken to you as I never thought to speak to any 
man Why do you seek to keep me, then ? Let me gang 
back — ^let me gang back to the fiiends I have and that hke 
me ’ ’ 

‘ Na, na , na, na,’ he said, very earnestly ‘ I hke you 
fine , we’U agree fine yet, and for the honour of the house 
I couldnae let you leave the way ye came Bide here 
* Sold up 
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quiet, there’s a good lad, just you bide here quiet a 
&ttie, and ye’U find that we agree ’ 

‘ Well, sir,’ said I, after I had thought the matter out m 
silence, ‘ I’ll stay a while It’s more just I should be 
helped by my own blood than strangers , and if we don’t 
agree. I’ll do my best it shaU be through no fault of mme ’ 


CHAPTER IV 

I RUN A GREAT DANGER IN THE HOUSE OF SHAWS 

PoR a day that was begun so ill, the day passed fairly 
well We had the porridge cold agam at noon, and hot 
porridge at night , porridge and small beer was my uncle s 
diet He spoke but httle, and that m the same way as 
before, shootmg a question at me after a long silence, 
and when I sought to lead him m talk about my future, 
slipped out of it agam In a loom next door to the 
kitchen, where he suffered me to go, I found a great 
number of books, both Latin and Enghsh, m which I took 
great pleasure all the afternoon Indeed, the time passed 
so hghtly m this good company that I began to be almost 
reconciled to my residence at Shaws , and nothmg but the 
sight of my uncle, and his eyes playmg hide and seek with 
mme, revived the force of my distrust 

One thmg I discovered which put me m some doubt 
This was an entry on the flyleaf of a chapbook (one of 
Patrick Walker’s) plainly written by my father’s hand 
and thus conceived ‘ To my brother Ebenezer on his 
fifth birthday ’ Now, what puzzled me was this That, 
as my father was of course the younger brother, he must 
either have made some strange error, or he must have 
written, before he was yet five, an excellent, clear, manly 
hand of writmg 

I tried to get this out of my head, but though I took 
down many mterestmg authors, old and new, history, 
poetry, and story book, this notion of my father’s hand 
of writmg stuck to me , and when at length I went back 
mto the kitchen, and sat down once more to porridge and 
small beer, the first thing I said to Uncle Ebenezer was 
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to ask him if my father had not been very quick at his 
book 

‘ Alexander ? No him * ’ was the reply ‘ I was far 
quicker mysel’ , I was a clever chappie when I was young 
Why, I could read as soon as he could * 

This puzzled me yet more and a thought oommg mto 
my head, I asked if he and my father had been twuis 
He jumped upon his stool, and the horn spoon fell out 
of hia hand upon the floor * What gars ye ask that ? ’ 
he said, and he caught me by the breast of the jacket, and 
looked this time straight mto my eyes , his own were little 
and hght and bright like a bud’s, bhnkmg and winking 
strangely 

‘ What do you mean ? * I asked, very calmly for I was 
far stronger than he, and not easily frightened ‘ Take 
your hand from my jacket This is no way to behave ’ 

My uncle seemed to make a great effort upon himself 
‘Dod man, David,’ he said, ‘ye shouldnae speak to me 
about your father That’s where the mistake is ’ He sat 
a while and shook, bhnkmg m his plate ‘ He was aU 
the brother that over I had,’ ho added, but with no heart 
m his voice , and then he caught up his spoon and fell to 
supper agam, but still shalang 

Now this last passage, this laying of hands upon my 
person and sudden profession of love for my dead father, 
went so clean beyond my comprehension that it put me 
mto both fear and hope On the one hand, I began to 
think my uncle was peribaps insane and might be dangerous , 
on the other, there came up mto my mmd (quite unbidden 
by me and even discouraged) a story like some ballad I 
had heard folks smgmg, of a poor lad that was a rightful 
heir and a wicked kmsman that tried to keep him from his 
own For why should my uncle play a part with a relative 
that came, almost a beggar, to his door, unless m his heart 
he had some cause to fear hun 

With this notion, all unacknowledged, hut nevertheless 
gettmg firmly settled m my head, I now began to imitate 
his covert looks, so that we sat at table like a cat and 
mouse, each stealthily observmg the other Not another 
word had he to say to me, black or white, but was busy 
tummg somethmg secretly over m his mmd, and the 
longer we sat and the more I looked at him the more 
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certain I became that tbo something was unfriendly to 
myself 

When he had cleared the platter, he got out a smgle 
pjpeful of tobacco, just as m the mornmg, turned round 
a stool mto the chimney corner, and sat a while smoking, 
with his back to me 

‘ Davie,’ he said at length, * I’ve been thmkmg , ’ then 
he paused and said it agam ‘ There’s a we© bit siUer 
that I half promised y© before y© were born,’ he con 
tmued , ‘ promised it to your father O, naethmg legal, 
y© understand, just gentlemen daffing at their wme 
Well, I keepit that bit money separate — it was a great 
expense, but a promise is a promise — and it has grown 
by now to be a maittor of just precisely — ^just exactly ’ — 
and her© he paused and stumbled — ‘ of just exactly forty 
pounds ’ ’ This last he rapped out with a sidelong glance 
over his shoulder, and the next moment added, almost 
with a scream, ‘ Soots • ’ 

The pound Soots bemg the same thmg as an English 
shilling, the difference made by this second thought was 
considerable, I could see, besides, that the whole story 
was a he, mvented with some end which it pusezled me 
to guess, and I mad© no attempt to conceal the ton© of 
raillery m which I answered — 

‘ O, thmk agam, sir ’ Pounds sterlmg, I believe ’ ’ 

‘ That’s what I said,’ returned my uncle ‘ pounds 
sterlmg ’ And if you’ll step out by to the door a minute, 
just to see what kind of a mght it is. I’ll get it out to ye 
and oaU ye m agam 

I did his will, smihng to myself m my contempt that he 
should thmk I was so easily to be deceived It was a dark 
mght, with a few stars low down, and as I stood just 
outside the door, I heard a hollow moanmg of wmd far off 
among the hills I said to myself there was somethmg 
thundery and changeful m the weather, and httl© knew 
of what a vast importance that should prove to me before 
the e^ enmg passed 

When I was called m agam, my uncle counted out mto 
my hand seven and thirty golden gumea pieces, the rest 
was m his hand, m small gold and silver, but his heait 
failed him there, and he crammed the change mto hia 
pocket 
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‘ There,’ said he, ‘ that’ll show you f I’m a queer man, 
and strange wi’ strangers, but my word is my bond, and 
there’s the proof of it ’ 

Now, my uncle seemed so miserly that I was struck 
dumb by this sudden generosity, and could find no words 
m which to thank him 

‘ No a word ’ * said he ‘ Nae thanks , I want nac 
thanks I do my duty. I’m no saying that everybody 
would have done it , but for my part (though I’m a careful 
body, too) it’s a pleasure to me to do the right by my 
brother’s son , and it’s a pleasure to me to think that now 
we’ll agree as such near friends should ’ 

I spoke him m return as handsomely as I was able, 
but all the while I was wondering what would come next, 
and why he had parted with his precious gumeas , for as 
to the reason he had given, a baby would have refused it 
Presently he looked towards me sideways 
‘ And see here,’ says he, ‘ tit for tat ’ 

I told him I was ready to prove my gratitude m anv 
reasonable degree, and then waited, looking for some 
monstrous demand And yet, when at last he plucked 
up courage to sjjeak, it was only to leU me (ver}?” properly, 
as I thought) that he was growmg old and a httle bioken, 
and that he would expect me to help him vith the house 
and the bit of garden 

I answered, and expressed my readiness to serve 
‘ WeU,’ he said, let’s begm He pulled out of his 
pocket a rusty key ‘ There,’ he says there s the kev 
of the stair tower at the far end of the house Ye can 
only wm into it fiom the outside for that part of the house 
is no fimshed Gang ye m there, and up the stairs and 
brmg me down the chest that s at the top There’s 
papers m’t,’ he added 

‘ Can I have a hght, sir ^ said I 

‘ Na, said he, very cunnmgly ‘ Nae hghts m my house ’ 

‘ Very well, su,’ said I ‘ Are the staus good ’ ’ 

‘ They re grand,’ said he, and then as I was going, 

* Keep to the wall,’ he added ‘ theie s nae banmsters 
But the stairs are grand under foot ’ 

Out I went mto the mght The wmd was still moamng 
m the distance, though never a breath of it came near the 
house of Shaws It had fallen blacker than ever, and 
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I was glad to feel along the wall, till I came the length of 
the stair tower door at the far end of the unfinished wmg 
I had got the key mto the keyhole and had just turned it, 
when all upon a sudden, without a sound of wind or 
thunder, the whole sky hghted up with wild fire and went 
black agam I had to put my hand over my eyes to get 
back to the colour of the darkness, and mdeed I was 
already half bhnded when I stepped into the tower 

It was so dark mside, it seemed a body could scarce 
breathe, but I pushed out with foot and hand and 
presently struck the waU with the one, and the lowermost 
round of the stair with the other The wall by the touch, 
was of fine hewn stone, the steps too, though somewhat 
steep and narrow, were of polished mason work, and 
regular and sohd under foot Minding my uncle’s word 
about the banmsters, I kept close to the tower side, 
and felt my way m the pitch darkness with a beatmg 
heart 

The house of Shaws stood five full storeys high, not 
countmg lofts Well, as I advanced, it seemed to me the 
stair grew airier and a thought more hghtsome, and I 
was wondermg what might be the cause of this change, 
when a second bhnk of the summer hghtnmg came and 
went If I did not cry out, it was because fear had me by 
the throat, and if I did not fall, it was moie by Heaven s 
mercy than my own strength It was not only that the 
flash shone m on every side through breaches m the wall, 
so that I seemed to be clambermg aloft upon an open 
scaffold, but the same passing brightness showed me the 
steps were of unequal length, and that one of my feet 
rested that moment withm two mches of the well 

This was the grand stair * I thought, and with the 
thought, a gust of a kind of angry courage came into my 
heart My uncle had sent me here, certamly to run great 
risks, perhaps to die I swore I would settle that ‘ perhaps,’ 
if I should break my neck for it, got me down upon my 
hands and knees, and as slouly as a snail, feelmg before 
me every mch and testmg the sohdity of every stone, 
I contmued to ascend the stair The darkness, by con 
trast with the flash, appeared to have redoubled , nor was 
that all, for my ears were now tioubled and my mmd 
confounded by a great stir of bats m the top part of the 
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tower, and the fonl beasts, flying downward, sometimes 
beat about my face and body 

The tower, I should have said, was square , and m every 
corner the step was made of a great stone of a difterent 
shape, to jom the flights Well, I had come close to one 
of these turns, when, feeling forward as usual, my hand 
shpped upon the edge and found nothmg but emptmess 
beyond it The stair had been carried no higher to set 
a stranger mountmg it m darkness was to send hun 
straight to his death, and (although, thanks to the 
light nin g and my own precautions, I was safe enough) 
the mere thought of the peril in which I might have 
stood, and the dreadful height I might have fallen from, 
brought out the sweat upon my body and relaxed my 
jomts 

But I knew what I wanted now, and turned and groped 
my way down agam with a wondermg anger m my heart 
About half way down, the wmd sprang up m a clap and 
shook the tower, and died agam , the ram followed , and 
before I had reached the ground level it fell m buckets 
I put out my head mto the storm, and looked along 
towards the kitchen The door, which I had shut be hin d 
me when I left, now stood open, and shed a httle glimmer 
of hght , and I thought I could see a figure standing m the 
ram, quite still, like a man hearkenmg And then there 
came a bbndmg flash, which showed me my uncle plamly, 
just where I had fancied him to stand, and hard upon 
the heels of it, a great tow row of thunder 

Now, whether my uncle thought the crash to be the 
sound of my fall, or whether he heard m it God’s voice 
denouncmg murder, I will leave you to guess Certam 
it is, at least, that he was seized on by a kmd of panic fear, 
and that he ran mto the house and left the door open 
behind hun I followed as softly as I could, and commg 
unheard mto the kitchen stood and w atched him 

He had found time to open the corner cupboard and 
brmg out a great case bottle of aqua vitse, and now sat 
with his back towards me at the table Ever and again 
he would be seized with a fit of deadly shuddermg and 
groan aloud, and carrying the bottle to his lips, drmk down 
the raw spirits by the mouthful 

I stepped forward, came close behind him where he sat, 
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and suddenly clapping my two hands down upon ins 
shoulders — ‘ Ah ^ ’ cried I 

My uncle gave a kmd of broken cry like a sheep’s bleat, 
dung up his arms, and tumbled to the floor like a dead 
man I was somewhat shocked at this , but I had myself 
to look to first of all, and did not hesitate to let him he as 
he had fallen The keys were hangmg m the cupboaid, 
and it was my design to furmsh myself with arms before 
my uncle should come agam to his senses and the power of 
devismg evil In the cupboard were a few bottles, some 
apparently of medicme, a great many biHs and other 
papers, which I would willingly enough have rummaged, 
had I had the time, and a few necessaries, that were 
nothing to my purpose Thence I turned to the chests 
The first was fuU of meal, the second of moneybags and 
papers tied mto sheaves, m the third, with many other 
thmgs (and these for the most part of clothes), I found 
a lusty, ugly lookmg Highland dick without the scabbard 
This, then, I concealed inside my waistcoat, and turned 
to my uncle 

He lay as he had fallen, all huddled, wath one knee up 
and one arm sprawlmg abroad, his face had a strange 
colour of blue, and he seemed to have ceased breathing 
Fear came on me that he was dead, then I got water 
and dashed it m his face, and with that he seemed to 
come a httl® to himself, working his mouth and fluttermg 
his eyehds At last he looked up and saw me, and there 
came mto his eyes a terror that was not of this world 
‘ Come, come, said I, ‘ sit up ’ 

‘ Are you ahve ? ’ he sobbed ‘ O man, are ye alive ? ’ 

‘ That am I ’ said I ‘ Small thanks to you > ’ 

He had begun to seek for his breath with deep sighs 
‘ The blue pbial,’ said he — ‘ m the aumry — ^the blue 
phial ’ His breath came slower stfll 

I ran to the cupboard, and, sure enough, found there a 
blue phial of medicme with the dose wiitten on it on a 
paper, and this I administered to him with what speed I 
might 

‘ It s the trouble,’ said he, revivmg a httle , ‘ I have a 
trouble, Davie It’s the heart ’ 

I set him on a chair and looked at him It is true I felt 
some pity for a man that looked so sick, but I was full 
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besides of rigbteotis anger, and I numbered over before 
him the points on which I wanted explanation Why he 
hed to me at every word, why he feared that I should 
leave him, why he disliked it to be hinted that he and 
my father were twms — ‘ Is that because it is true ? ’ I 
asked why he had given me money to which I was 
convmced I had no claim, and, last of all, why he had 
tried to kill me He heard me all through in silence , and 
then, m a broken voice, begged me to let him go to bed 

‘ I’ll teU ye the morn,’ he said , ‘ as sure as death 
I wiU’ 

And so weak was he that I could do nothing but consent 
I looked him mto his room, however, and pocketed the 
key, and then returning to the kitchen, made up such a 
blaze as bad not shone there for many a long year, and, 
wrapping myself in my plaid, lay down upon the chests 
and f eU asleep 


CHAPTER V 

I GO TO THE queen’s EEBKY 

Much ram fell m the night , and the next mommg there 
blew a bitter wmtry wind out of the north west, driving 
scattered clouds For all that, and before the sun began 
to peep or the last of the stars had vamshed I made my 
way to the side of the burn and had a plunge in a deep 
whirlmg pool All aglow from my bath, I sat down once 
more beside the fire, which I replenished, and began 
gravely to consider my position 

There was now no doubt about my uncle’s enmity, 
there was no doubt I earned my hfe m my hand, and he 
would leave no stone unturned that he might compass 
my destiuction But I was young and spirited, and hke 
most lads that have been coimtry bred, I had a great 
opinion of my shrewdness I had come to his door no 
better than a beggar and httle more than a child , he had 
met me with treachery and violence it would be a fine 
consummation to take the upper hand, and drive him like 
a herd of sheep 
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I sat there nursing my knee and smilmg at the fire, 
and I saw myself m fancy smell out his secrets one after 
another, and grow to be that man’s king and ruler The 
warlock of Essendean, they say, had made a mirror m 
which men could read the future it must have been of 
other stuff than bummg coal, for m all the shapes and 
pictures that I sat and gazed at there was never a ship, 
never a seaman with a hairy cap, never a big bludgeon for 
my silly head, or the least sign of all those tribulations 
that were npe to fall on me 

Presently, all swollen with conceit, I went upstairs and 
gave my prisoner his hberty He gave me good morning 
civilly, and I gave the same to him, smihng down upon 
him from the heights of my sufficiency Soon we were 
set to breakfast, as it might have been the day before 

‘ Well, sir,’ said I, with a jeeimg tone, ‘ have you 
nothing more to say to me ? ’ And then, as he made no 
articulate reply, ‘ it will be time, I thmk, to understand 
each other,’ I contmued ‘ You took me for a country 
Johnnie Raw, with no more mother wit or courage than 
a porridge stick I took you for a good man, or no worse 
than others at the least It seems we were both wrong 
What cause you have to fear me, to cheat me, and to 
attempt my hfe ’ 

He murmured somethmg about a jest, and that he hked 
a bit of fun and then, seeing me smile, changed his tone, 
and assured me he would make all clear as soon as he had 
breakfasted I saw by his face that he had no he ready 
for me, though he was hard at work preparmg one , and 
I thmk I was about to tell him so, when we were interrupted 
b^- a knockmg at the door 

Bidding my uncle sit where he was, I went to open it, 
and found on the doorstep a half grown boy m sea clothes 
He had no sooner seen me than he had begun to dance 
some steps of the sea hornpipe (which I had never before 
heard of far less seen), snappmg his fingers m the air and 
footmg it right cleverly For all that, he was blue with 
the cold and there was somethmg m his face, a look 
between tears and laughter, that was highly pathetic and 
consisted ill with this gaiety of manner 

‘ What cheer, mate 7 says he, vith a cracked voice 

I asked him soberly to name his pleasuie 
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‘ O, pleasure » * says he , and then began to sing 

' For it s my delight, of a shiny night. 

In the season of the year 

* WeU,’ said I, ‘ if you have no busmess at aU, I will even 
be so unmannerly as to shut you out ’ 

* Stay, brother * ’ he cried ‘ Have you no fun about 
you 7 or do you want to get me thrashed 7 I’ve brought 
a letter from old Heasy oasy to Mr Belflower ’ He 
showed me a leliter as he spoke ‘ And I say, mat©,’ he 
added, ‘ I’m mortal hungry ’ 

‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ come into the house, and you shall have 
a bite if I go empty for it ’ 

With that I brought him m and set him down to my 
own place, where he fell to greedily on the remams of 
breakiast, winkmg to me between whiles, and makmg 
many faces, which I thmk the poor soul considered manly 
Meanwhile my uncle had read the letter and sat thmking , 
then, suddenly, he got to his feet vith a great air of hveh 
ness, and pulled me apart mto the farthest comer of the 
room 

‘ Read that,’ said he, and put the letter m my hand 

Here it is, lymg before me as I wiite , 

‘ The Hawes Inn at the Queen’s Ferry 

‘ Sir, — ^I he here with my hawser up and down, and 
send my cabin boy to inform© If you have any further 
commands for over seas, to day wiU be the last occasion, 
as the wmd will serve us well out of the fixth I will not 
seek to deny that I have had crosses with your doer,* Mr 
RankeiUor of which, if not speedily redd up, you may 
looke to see some losses follow I have drawn a bill upon 
you as per margm, and am, sir, your most obedt , humble 
servant, 

‘ Elias Hoseason ’ 

‘ You see, Davie,’ resumed my uncle as soon as he saw 
that I had done ‘ I have a venture with this man 
Hoseason, the captam of a trading brig the Covenant^ of 
Dysart Now, if you and me was to walk over with yon 
* Agent 
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lad, I could see the captain at £f^ Jttawea, of mayDe on 
board the Covenant if there wasMj^^rs to be signed, and 
so far from a loss of time, we i^Jog on to the lawyer, 
Mr Rankeillor s After a* that’icjto© and gone, ye would 
be swier * to believe me upon nw ^hed word, but ye’U 
beheve E.ankeiIlor He’s factor t^l^Jf the gentry m these 
parts, an auld man, forby hig^l^/r^speckit , and he 
kenned your father ’ 

I stood awhile and thought I was gqmg to some^pla^ 
of shippmg, which was doubtless populou3^|||4lg|^|53^^9 
uncle durst attempt no violence, and, mdeed, even the 
society of the cabm boy so far protected me Once there, 
I beheved I could force on the visit to the lawyer oven if 
my uncle were now msmcere m proposmg it , and, perhaps, 
m the bottom of my heart, I wished a nearer view of the 
sea and ships You are to remember I had hved all my 
life m the inland hills, and just two days before had my 
first sight of the firth lying like a blue fioor, and the sailed 
ships movmg on the face of it, no bigger than toys One 
thing with another, I made up my mind 
‘ Very well,’ says I, ‘ let us go to the Ferry ’ 

My uncle got mto his hat and coat, and buckled an old 
rusty cutlass on and then we trod the file out, locked the 
door, and set forth upon our walk 

The wind, being m that cold quarter the north west, 
blew nearly m our faces, as we went It was the month of 
June, the grass was all white with daisies and the trees 
with blossom , but, to judge by our blue nails and aohmg 
wrists, the time might have been wmter and the whiteness 
a December frost 

Uncle Ebenezer trudged m the ditch, joggmg from side 
to side hke an old ploughman commg home from work 
He never said a word the whole way, and I was thrown 
for talk on the cabm boy He told me bis name was 
Ransome, and that he had followed the sea smce he was 
mne, but could not say how old he was, as he had lost his 
reckomng He showed me tattoo marks, barmg his breast 
m the teeth of the wmd and m spite of my remonstrances, 
for I thought it was enough to kill him , he swore horribly 
whenever he remembered, but more hke a silly schoolboy 
than a man, and boasted of many wild and bad things 
* Unwilling 
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that he had done stealthy thefts, false accusations, ay, 
and even murder , but all with such a dearth of likelihood 
m the details, and such a weak and crazy swagger m the 
dehvery, as disposed me rather to pity than to beheve him 
I asked him of the brig (which he declared was the finest 
ship that sailed) and of Captam Hoseason, m whose 
praises he was equally loud Heasy easy (for so he still 
named the skipper) was a man, by his account, that 
mmded for nothmg either m heaven or earth, one that, 
Ics peojle^^^id^ would ‘ crack on all sail mto the day of 
judgment ’ , rough, fierce, unscrupulous, and brutal , 
and all this my poor cabm boy had taught himself to 
admire as somethmg seamanlike and manly He would 
only admit one fiaw m his idol ‘ He am t no seaman,’ he 
admitted ‘That’s Mr Shuan that navigates the brig, 
he’s the finest seaman m the trade, only for drink , and I 
teU you I beheve it ’ Why, look ’ere ’ , and turiung down 
his stocking he showed me a great, raw, red vound that 
made my blood run cold ‘ He done that — Mr Shuan 
done it,’ he said, with an air of pride 

‘ What ’ ’ I cried, ‘ do you take such savage usage at his 
hands ? Why, you are no slave to be so handled » ’ 

‘ No,’ said the poor moon calf, ohangmg his tune at 
once, ‘ and so he’ll find See ere ’ , and he showed me 
a great case knife, which he told me was stolen ‘ O,’ 
says he, ‘ let me see him try, I date him to, 1 11 do foi 
him * O, he ain’t the first • ’ And he confirmed it with 
a poor silly, ugly oath 

I have never felt such pity for anyone m this wide world 
as I felt for that half witied creature and it began to come 
over me that the brig Covenano (for all her pious name) 
was httle better than a heU upon the seas 
‘ Have you no friends ’ ’ said I 

He said he had a father m some English seaport I lorget 
which ‘ He was a fine man, too,* he said ‘ but he s dead 
‘ In Heaven s name, cried I, ‘ can you find no reputable 
hfe on shoie ^ 

‘ O, no, says he wmkmg and looking ver^ sly , ‘ they 
would put me to a trade I know a trick woith two of 
that I do » ’ 

I asked him what trade could be so dreadful as the one 
he followed, where he ran the contmual peril of his hfe 
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not alone from wind and sea, but by tbe borrid cruelty 
of those who were his masters He said it was very true , 
and then began to praise the Me, and tell what a pleasure 
it was to get on shore with money m his pocket, and spend 
it like a man, and buy apples, and swagger, and surprise 
what he called stick m the mud boys ‘ And then it’s not 
all as bad as that,’ says he, ‘ there’s worse off than me 
there’s the twenty pounders O, laws ’ you should see 
them takmg on ^^ys I ve seen a man as old as you, 
I dessay ’ — (to him I seemed old) — ‘ ah, and he had a 
beard, too — well, and as soon as we cleared out of the nver, 
and he had the drug out of his head — my > how he cried 
and carried on ' I made a fine fool of him, I tell you ’ 
And then there’s httle uns, too oh, httle by me • I tell 
you, I keep them m order When we carry httle uns, I 
have a rope’s end of my own to woUop ’em ’ And so he 
ran on, until it came m on me what he meant by twenty 
pounders were those unhappy criminals who were sent 
over seas to slavery m North America, or the still more 
unhappy innocents who were kidnapped or trepanned 
(as the word went) for private mterest or vengeance 
Just then we came to the top of the hiU, and looked 
down on the Ferry and the Hope The Firth of Forth 
(as IS very well known) narrows at this pomt to the width 
of a good sized nver, which makes a convement ferry gomg 
north, and turns the upper reach mto a land looked haven 
for all manner of ships Right m the midst of the narrows 
hes an islet with some rums , on the south shore they have 
built a pier for the service of the Ferry and at the end of 
the pier, on the other side of the road, and backed against a 
pretty garden of holly trees and hawthorns, I could see 
the buildmg which they called the Hawes Inn 

The town of Queensferry hes farther west, and the 
neighbourhood of the um looked pretty lonely at that 
time of day, for the boat had just gone north with passen 
gers A skiff, however, lay beside the pier, with some 
seamen sleepmg on the thwaits, this, as Ransome told 
me, was the bng’s boat waitmg for the cap tarn , and about 
half a mile off, and all alone m the anchorage, he showed 
me the Covenant herself There was a seagomg bustle 
on board, yards were swmgmg mto place, and as the 
wmd blew from that quarter, I could hear the song of the 
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Bailors as they pulled upon the ropes After all I had 
hstened to upon the way, I looked at that ship with 
extreme abhorrence, and from the bottom of my heart 
I pitied all poor souls that were condemned to sail m her 
We had all three pulled up on the brow of the hill, 
and now I marched across the road and addressed my 
uncle ‘ I thmk it right to tell you, sir,’ says I ‘ there’s 
not hin g that will brmg me on board that Covenant ’ 

He seemed to waken from a dream ‘ Eh ^ ’ he said 
‘ What’s that ’ 

I told him over agam 

‘ Well vtell,’ he said, ‘ we’U have to please ye, I suppose 
But V hat are we standmg here for It s perishing cold , 
and if I’m no mistaken, they’re buskmg the Covenant 
for sea ’ 


CHAPTER VI 

WHAT BEFELL AT THE QUEEN’S FERRY 

As soon as we came to the mn, Ransome led us up the 
stair to a small room with a bed m it and heated hive an 
oven by a great fire of coal At a table hard by the 
chimney, a tall, dark, sober looking man sat writmg 
In spite of the heat of the room, he wore a thick sea jacket, 
buttoned to the neck and a tall hairy cap diawn down over 
his eais , yet I never saw any man not even a judge upon 
the bench look cooler, or more studious and self possessed 
than tins ship c apt am 

He got to his feet at once, and commg forward oflered 
his laigo hand to Ebenezer ‘ I am proud to see you, 
Mr Balfour said he m a fin© deep voice and glad that 
ye are her© m time The wmd s fair and the tide upon 
the turn, we U see the old coal bucket buimng on the Isle 
of May before to mght ’ 

* Cap tarn Hoseason,’ returned my uncle, ‘ you keep 
your room unco hot ’ 

‘ It s a habit I have, Mr Balfour ’ said the skipper 
I’m a cold rife man by my nature , I have a cold blood, 
sir There s neither fur nor flannel — ^no, sir, nor hot rum 
will warm up what they call the temperature Sir, it’s th«^ 
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same with most men that have been carbonadoed, as 
they call it, m the tropic seas ’ 

‘ Well, well, captam,’ rephed my uncle, ‘ we must all 
be the way we’re made ’ 

But it chanced that this fancy of the captam’s had a 
great share m my misfortunes For though I had promised 
myself not to let my kinsman out of sight, I was both so 
impatient for a nearer look of the sea, and so sickened by 
the closeness of the room, that when he told me to ‘ run 
downstairs and play myself awhde,’ I was fool enough to 
take him at his word 

Away I went, therefore, leavmg the two men sittmg 
down to a bottle and a great mass of papers, and ciossmg 
the road m front of the mn, walked down upon the beach 
With the wmd m that quarter, only httle wavelets, not 
much bigger than I had seen upon a lake beat upon the 
shore But the weeds were new to me — some green, 
some brown and long, and some with httle bladders that 
crackled between my fingers Even so far up the firth, 
the smell of the sea water was exceedmgly salt and stnrmg , 
the Covenant, besides was beginning to shake out her saSs 
which hung upon the yards m clusters, and the spirit of 
aH that I beheld put me m thoughts of far voyages and 
foreign places 

I looked, too, at the seamen with the skifi — big brown 
fellows, some m shirts, some with jackets, some with 
coloured handkerchiefs about their throats, one with a 
brace of pistols stuck mto his pockets, t^o or three with 
knotty bludgeons, and all with their case knives I 
passed the time of day with one that looked less desperate 
than his fellows, and asked him of the saihng of the brig 
He said they would get under way as soon as the ebb set, 
and expressed his gladness to be out of a port where there 
were no taverns and fiddlers , but aU wnth such horrifymg 
oaths, that I made haste to get away from him 

This threw me back on Ransome, who seemed the least 
wicked of that gang, and who soon came out of the mn and 
ran to me, crymg for a bowl of punch I told him I would 
give him no such thmg, for neither he nor I was of an age 
for such mdulgences ‘ But a glass of ale you may have, 
and welcome,’ said I, He mopped and mowed at me, 
and called me names , but he was glad to get the ale, for 
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all that, and presently we were set down at a table in the 
front room of the mn, and both eatmg and drinking with 
a good appetite 

Here it occurred to me that, as the landlord was a man 
of that country, I might do well to make a friend of him 
I offered him a share, as was much the custom in those 
days, but he was far too great a man to sit with such 
poor customers as Ransome and myself, and he was 
leavmg the room, when I called him back to ask whether 
he knew Mr RankeiUor 

‘ Hoot, ay,’ says he, ‘ and a very honest man And, 
O, by the by,’ says he, ‘ was it you that came m with 
Ebenezer ? ’ And when I had told him yes, ‘ Ye’ll be no 
friend of his ’ ’ he asked, meamng, m the Scottish way, 
that I would be no relative 
I told him no, none 

‘ I thought not,’ said he, ‘ and yet ye have a kind of 
ghff * of ]VIr Alexander ’ 

I said it seemed that Ebenezer was ill seen m the country 
‘ Nae doubt,’ said the landlord ‘ He s a wicked auld 
man, and there’s many would like to see him girning m a 
tow t Jennet Clouston and mony mair that he has 
harried out of house and hame And yet he was ance a 
fine yoimg fellow, too But that was before the sough f 
gaed abroad about Mr Alexander, that was like the death 
of him ’ 

‘ And what was it ? ’ I asked 

* On, just that he had killed him,’ said the landlord 
‘ Did ye never hear that ’ ’ 

‘ And what would he kiU him for ’ ’ said I 
‘ And what for, but just to get the place, said he 
‘ The place ? ’ said I ‘ The Shaws ’ ’ 

‘ Nae other place that I ken,’ said he 
‘Ay, man? said I ‘Is that so ^ Was my — ^was 
Aexander the eldest son ? ’ 

‘ ’Deed was he,’ said the landlord ‘ What else v ould 
he have killed him for ? ’ 

And with that he went away, as he had been impatient 
to do from the begummg 

Of course, I had guessed it a long while ago , but it is 
one thmg to guess, another to know, and I sat stunned 
* Look f Rope f Report 
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with my good fortune, and could scarce grow to beheve 
that the same poor lad who had trudged m the dust from 
Ettrick Forest not two days ago, was now one of the rich 
of the earth, and had a house and broad lands, and might 
mount his horse to morrow All these pleasant things, 
and a thousand others, crowded mto my mmd, as I sat 
starmg before me out of the mn wmdow, and paying no 
heed to what I saw , only I remember that my eye hghted 
on Cap tarn Hoseason down on the piei among his seamen, 
and speakmg with some authoiity And presently he 
came marohmg back towards the house, with no mark 
of a sailor’s clumamess, but carrymg his fine, tall figure 
with a manly bearmg, and still with the same sober, grave 
expression on his face I wondered if it was possible that 
Ransome’s stones could be true, and half disbeheved them , 
they fitted so ill with the man s looks But, mdeed, he 
was neither so good as I supposed him, nor quite so bad as 
Ransome did, for, m fact, he was two men and left the 
better one behmd as soon as he set foot on board his 
vessel 

The next thmg, I heard my uncle calling me, and found 
the pair m the road together It was the captain who 
addressed me, and that with an air (very flattermg to a 
young lad ) of grave equahty 

‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘ Mr Balfour tells me great thmgs of you, 
and for my own part, I like your looks I wish I was for 
longer here, that we might make the better friends, but 
we’ll make the most of what wo have Ye shall come on 
board my brig for half an hour, till the ebb sets, and drink 
a bowl with me ’ 

Now, I longed to see the mside of a ship more than 
words can tell, but I was not going to put myself m 
jeopardy, and I told him my uncle and I had an appomt 
ment with a lawyer 

^ Ay, ay,’ said he, ‘ he passed me word of that But, 
ye see, the boat 11 set ye ashore at the town pier, and that’s 
but a penny stone cast fiom Rankeillor’s house ’ And 
here he suddenly leaned down and whispered m my ear 
‘ Take care of the old tod , * he means mischief Come 
aboard tiU I can get a word with ye ’ And then, passmg 
bis arm through mme, he contmued aloud, as he set ofi 
297 * Fox O 
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towards his boat ' But come, what can I brmg ye from 
the Carohnas? Any friend of Mr Balfour’s can com 
mand A roll of tobacco ? Indian featherwork ? a s kin 
of a wild beast ’ a stone pipe ? the mookmg bird that 
mews for all the world hke a cat ? the oardmal bird that 
IS as red as blood ? — take j^our pick and say your pleasure ’ 

By this time we were at the boat side, and he was 
handmg me m I did not dream of hanging back, I 
thought (the poor fool) that I had found a good friend and 
helper, and I was rejoiced to see the ship As soon as we 
were all set m our places, the boat was thrust off from the 
pier and began to move over the waters , and what with 
my pleasure m this new movement and my surprise at our 
low position, and the appearance of the shores, and the 
growmg bigness of the brig as we drew near to it, I could 
hardly understand what the captain said, and must have 
answered him at random 

As soon as we were alongside (where I sat fairly gapmg 
at the ship’s height, the strong hummmg of the tide 
agamst its sides, and the pleasant cries of the seamen at 
their work) Hoseason, declaring that he and I must be 
the first aboard, ordeied a tackle to be sent down from the 
mam yard In this I was whipped into the air and set 
down agam on the deck, where the captam stood ready 
waitmg for me, and mstantly shpped back his arm under 
mme There I stood some while, a httle dizzy with the 
unsteadmess of all around me perhaps a httle afraid, 
and yet vastly pleased with these strange sights, the 
captam meanwhile pointmg out the strangest, and telhng 
me their names and uses 

‘ But where is my undo ’ ’ said I, suddenly 

‘ Ay, said Hoseason, with a sudden grimness, ‘ that s 
the pomt ’ 

I felt I was lost W ith all my strength I plucked self 
clear of him, and ran to the buh\ arks Sure enough, there 
was the boat puUmg for the town, with my uncle sittmg 
m the stem I gave a piercmg cry — ‘ Help, help ' 
Murder » ’ — so that both sides of the anchorage rang with 
it, and my uncle turned round whoie he was sitting, and 
showed me a face full of cruelty and terror 

It was the last I saw Already strong hands had been 
pluckmg me back from the ship’s side , and now a thunder 
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bolt seemed to strike me , I saw a great Hash of fire, and 
fell senseless 


CHAPTER VII 

I GO TO SEA IN THE BBIG COVENANT OE DYSABT 

I CAME to myself m darkness, in great pam, bound hand 
and foot, and deafened by many unfamihar noises There 
sounded m my ears a roarmg of water as of a huge mill 
dam, the thrashing of heavy sprays, the thundering of 
the sails, and the shrill cries of seamen The whole world 
now heaved giddily up, and now rushed giddily down- 
ward , and so sick and hurt was I m body, and my mmd 
so much confounded that it took me a long while, chasmg 
my thoughts up and down, and ever stunned agam by a 
fresh stab of pam, to reahse that I must be lying some 
where bound m the belly of that unlucky ship, and that 
the wmd must have strengthened to a gale With the 
clear perception of my phght, there fell upon me a black 
ness of despair, a horror of remorse at my own folly, and 
a passion of anger at my uncle, that once more bereft 
me of my senses 

When I returned again to life, the same uproar, the 
same confused and violent movements, shook and deafened 
me, and presently, to my other pains and distresses, 
there was added the sickness of an unused landsman on 
the sea In that time of my adventurous youth, I sufieied 
many hardships, but none that was so crushmg to my 
mind and body, or ht by so few hopes, as these first hours 
aboard the bng 

I heard a gun fire, and supposed the storm had proved 
too strong for us, and we were firing signals of distress 
The thought of dehverance, even by death m the deep 
sea, was welcome to me Yet it was no such matter, 
but (as I was afterwards told) a common habit of the 
captam s, which I here set down to show that even the 
worst man may have his kmdher side We were then 
passmg, it appeared, withm some miles of Dysart, where 
the brig was built, and where old Mrs Hoseason, the 
captain’s mother, had come some years before to live. 
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and whether outward or inward bound, the CoveTiant was 
never suffered to go by that place by day without a gun 
fired and colours shown 

I had no measure of time, day and night were abke 
m that ill smelling cavern of the ships hovels wheie I 
lay, and the misery of my situation drew out the ho irs 
to double How long, therefore, I lay waiting to hear 
tiie ship split upon some rock or to feel her reel head 
foremost into the depths of the sea, I have not the means 
of computation But sleep at length stole from me the 
eonsciousness of soirow 

I was wakened by the light of a hand lantern shining 
m my face A small man of about thirty, with green eyes 
and a tangle of fan hair, stood lookmg down at me 

‘ \'\^eU said he how goes it’ ’ 

I answered by a sob, and my \isitor then felt my 
pulse and temples and set himself to ^ ash and dress the 
wound upon my scalp 

‘ Ay,’ said he, a sore dunt * What, man ? Cheer 
up ’ The voilds no done, you’ve made a bad start of 
it, but you 11 make a better Have you had any meat ’ * 

I said I could not look at it, and thereupon he gave 
mo some brandy and water m a tm pannikin, and left 
me once more to myself 

The next time he came to see me, I was lying betwixt 
sleep and waking, my eyes wide open in the darkness the 
sickness quite departed but succeeded by a horrid giddi 
ness and swimming that was almost worse to bear I 
ached besides m every hmb, and the cords that bound 
mo seemed to be of fire The smell of the hole m which 
I lay seemed to Lave become a part of me and dm mg 
the long mter^al si ice his last visit I had suffeied tortures 
of fear now from the scurrying of the ship a rats, that 
sometimes pattered on my very face and now from the 
dismal imaginings that haunt the bed of fever 

The glimmer of the lantern, as a trap opened, shone in 
hke the heavens sunhght and though it only showed 
me the strong dai k beams of the ship that was ray prison 
I could have cued aloud for gladness The man with 
the green eyes was the first to descend the laddei and I 
noticed that he came somewhat unsteadily He was 
* Stroke 
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followed by the captain Neither said a word, but the 
first set to and examined me, and dressed my wound as 
before, while Hoseason looked me m my face with an 
odd, black look 

‘ Now, sir, you see for yourself,’ said the first , ‘ a high 
fever, no appetite, no hght, no meat, you see for yourself 
what that means ’ 

‘ I am no conjurer, Mr Biach,’ said the captain 
‘ Give me leave, sir,’ said Riach, you’ve a good head 
upon your shoulders, and a good Scotch tongue to ask 
with, but I will leave you no manner of excuse, I want 
that boy taken out of this hole and put m the forecastle ’ 
‘ What ye may want, sir, is a matter of concern to 
nobody but yoursel returned the captam , ‘ but I can 
tell ye that which is to be Here he is, here he shall 
bide 

* Admittmg that you have been paid m a proportion,’ 
said the other, ‘ I will crave leave humbly to say that 
I have not Paid I am, and none too much, to be the 
second officer of this old tub, and you ken very well if 
I do my best to earn it But I was paid for nothmg 
more’ 

If ye could hold back your hand from the tin pan, 
Mr Riach, I would have no complaint to make of ye,’ 
returned the skipper , ‘ and ms+ead of askmg nddlcs, I 
make bold to say that ye would keep your breath to cool 
your porridge We il be required on deck,’ he added, in 
a sharper note, and set one foot upon the ladder 
But Mr Riach caught him by the sleeve 

‘ Admittmg that you have been paid to do a murder ’ 

he began 

Hoseason turned upon him with a flash 
‘ What’s that ? ’ he cried ‘ What kind of talk is 
that ? ’ 

‘ It seems it is the talk that you can understand, 
said Mi Riach, loolung him steadily m the face 

‘ Mr Riach, I have sailed with ye three cruises ’ rephcd 
the captam In all that time sir ye should have learned 
to know me , I m a stifi man, and a dour man but for 
what ye say the now — fie fie ’ — it comes from a bad 
heart and a black conscience If ye say the lad will 
die ’ 
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‘ Ay, wiH he ’ ’ said Mr Riach 

* Well, SIT, IS not that enough ? ’ said Hoseaaon ‘ Elit 
him where ye please ’ ’ 

Thereupon the captain ascended the ladder, and I, 
who had lam silent throughout this strange conversation, 
beheld Mr Riach turn after him and bow as low as to his 
knees in what was plainly a spirit of derision Even m 
my then state of sickness, I perceived two thmgs that 
the mate was touched with hquor, as the oaptam hinted, 
and that (drunk or sober) he was like to prove a valuable 
friend 

Five minutes afterwards my bonds were cut, I was 
hoisted on a man s back, carried up to the forecastle 
and laid m a bunk on some sea blankets, where the first 
thmg that I did was to lose my senses 

It was a blessed thmg mdeed to open my eyes agam 
upon the dayhght, and to find myself m the society of 
men The forecastle was a roomy place enough set all 
about with berths, m which the men of the watch below 
were seated smoking, or lymg down asleep The day 
be ng calm and the wmd fair, the scuttle was open, and 
not only the good dayhght, but from time to time (as 
the ship rolled) a dusty beam of sunhgbt shone in, and 
dazzled and dehghted me I had no sooner moved, 
moreover, than one of the men brought me a drink of 
somethmg healing which IMr Biach had prepared, and 
bade me he still and I should soon be veil agam Theie 
were no bones broken, he explamed ‘ A clour on the 
head was naethmg Man, said he, ‘ it was me that gave 
it ye ’ ’ 

Here I lay for the space of many days a close prisoner, 
and not onl> got my health again, but came to know my 
companions They veio a rough lot indeed as sailors 
moscly are, bemg men rooted out of all the kindly parts 
of life, and condemned to toss together on the rough seas, 
with masters no less cruel There vere some among 
them that had sailed with the pirates and seen thmgs it 
would be a shame even to speak of some were men that 
had run from the kmg s ships, and went with a halter 
round their necks, of which they made no secret, and 
all, as the saying goes, were ‘ at a word and a blow ’ with 
* Blow 
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their best friends Yet I had not been many days shut 
up with them before I began to be ashamed of my first 
judgment, when I had drawn away from them at the 
Ferry pier, as though they had been unclean beasts 
No class of man is altogether bad, but each has its own 
faults and Yirtues, and these shipmates of mme were 
no exception to the rule Rough they were, sure enough , 
and bad, I suppose, but they had many virtues They 
weie kmd when it occurred to them, simple even beyond 
the simphcity of a country lad like me, and had some 
ghmmermgs of honesty 

There was one man, of maybe forty, that would sit on 
my berth side for hours and tell me of his wife and child 
He was a fisher that had lost his boat, and thus been 
driven to the deep sea voyaging Well, it is ;years ago 
now but I have never forgotten him His vife (who 
was young by him,’ as he often told me) waited m vam 
to see her man return, he would ne\er again make the 
fire for her m the mormng, nor yet keep the bairn when 
she was sick Indeed, many of these poor fellows (as 
the event proved) were upon their last cruise, the deep 
seas and cannibal fish received them , and it is a thankless 
busmess to speak ill of the dead 

Among other good deeds that they did, they returned 
my money, which had been shared among them, and 
though it was about a third short, I was very glad to get 
it, and hoped great good from it m the land I was gomg 
to The ship was bound for the Caroimas, and you 
must not suppose that I was gomg to that place merely 
as an exile The trade was even then much depressed, 
smce that, and with the rebellion of the colomes and the 
formation of the Umted States, it has, of course, come to 
an end, but m those days of my youth white men were 
still sold mto slavery on the plantations and that was 
the destiny to which my wicked uncle had condemned me 

The cabm boy Pvansome (from whom I had first he-^rd 
of these atrocities) came m at times from the round house, 
where he berthed and served now nursing a bruised limb 
m silent agony, nov raving agamst the cruelty of Mr 
Shuan It made my heart bleed, but the men had a 
great respect for the chief mate, who was, as they said, 
‘ the only seaman of the whole jing bang, and none such 
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a bad man when he was sober’ Indeed, I found there 
was a strange pecuhanty about our two mates that 
Mr Kiach was sullen, unkmd, and harsh when he was 
sober, and Mr Shuan would not hurt a fly except when 
he was drinkmg I asked about the captain, but I was 
told drink made no difference upon that man of iron 

I did my best m the small time allowed me to make 
fiomethmg like a man, or rather I should say something 
hke a boy, of the poor creature, Kansome But his mmd 
was scarce truly human He could remember nothing 
of the time before he came to sea, only that his father 
had made clocks, and had a staihng m the parlour, which 
could whistle ‘ The North Countrie all else had been 
blotted out m these years of hardship and ciuelties He 
had a strange notion oi the dry land, picked up from 
sailors stones that it was a place where lads were put 
to some kmd of slavery called a trade, and where apprcn 
tices were contmually lashed and clapped mto foul prisons 
In a town, he thought every second person a decoy, and 
every third house a place m which seamen would be 
drugged and murdered To be sure, I would tell him 
how kindly I had m}-self been used upon that dry land 
he was so much airaid of, and how well fed and carefully 
taught both by my friends and my parents and if he had 
been recently hurt, he world weep bitterly and swear to 
run away, but if he was m his usual cockbram humour, 
or (still more) if he had had a glass of spirits m the round 
house, he would deride the notion 

It was Mr Riach (Heaven forgive him ’) who gave the 
boy dimk, and it was, doubtless, kindly meant but 
besides that it was rum to his health, it v\ as the pitifullest 
thing m life to see this unhappy unfricndt^d creatuie 
staggering, and dancmg and talking he Imew not what 
Some of the men laughed but not all others would grow 
as blacK as thunder (thinking, peihaps, of their own child 
hood or their own children) and bid him stop that non 
sense and thmk what ho was doing As for me, I felt 
ashamed to look at him, and the poor child still comes 
about me in my dreams 

All this time, you should know, the Co7 enant was 
meeting contmual head winds and tumbhiig up and 
down against head seas, so that the scuttle was almost 
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constantly sliut, and the forecastle lighted only by a 
swinging lantern on a beam There was constant labour 
for all hands, the sails had to be made and shortened 
every hour, the stram told on the men’s temper, there 
was a growl of quarrellmg all day long from berth to 
berth , and as I was never allowed to set my foot on deck, 
you can picture to yourselves how weary of my hfe I 
grew to be, and how impatient for a change 

And a change I was to get, as you shall hear, but I 
must first tell of a conversation I had with Mr Riach, 
which put a httle heart in me to bear my troubles Gettmg 
him m a favourable stage of drmk (foi mdeed he never 
looked near me when he was sober) I pledged him to 
secrecy, and told him my whole story 

He declared it was like a ballad, that he would do 
his best to help me , that I should have paper, pen, and 
ink, and write one hne to Mr Campbell and another to 
Mr RankeiUor, and if I had told the truth, ten to one 
he would be able (with their help) to pull me through 
and set me m my rights 

‘ And m the meantime,’ says he, ‘ keep your heart up 
You’re not the only one, I U tell you that There’s many 
a man hoemg tobacco over seas that should be mounting 
his horse at his own door at home, many and many > 
And hfe is all a variorum, at the best Look at me I 
am a laird’s son and more than hah a dootoi, and heie I 
am, man Jack to Hoseason » ’ 

I thought it would be civil to ask him for his story 
He whistled loud 

‘ Nevei had one ’ said he ‘ I liked fun, that’s all ’ 
And he skipped out of the foiecastle 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE BOUND HOUSE 

One mght, about eleven o’clock, a man of Mr Riaoh’a 
watch (which was on deck) came below for ius jacket, 
and mstantly there began to go a whisper about the 
forecastle that ‘ Shuan had done for him at last ’ There 
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was no need of a name, we all knew wlio was meant, 
but we bad scarce time to get the idea rightly m our 
heads, far less to speak of it, when the scuttle was again 
flung open and Captain Hoseason came down the laddei 
He looked sharply round the bunks in the tossing hght 
of the lantern, and then, walking straight up to me, 
he addressed me, to my surprise, m tones of kindness 
dy man,’ said he, ‘ we want ye to serve m the round 
house You and Ransome aie to change berths Run 
away aft v ith ye ’ 

Even as he spoke, two seamen appeared m the scuttle, 
carrying Ransome m their arms, and the ship at that 
moment giving a gre'^t sheei mto the sea, and the lantern 
swmgmg, the hght fell direct on the boy s face It was 
as white as wax, and had a look upon it like a dreadful 
smile The blood m me ran cold, and I drew in my 
breath as if I had been struck 

‘ Run away aft , run av ay aft with ye ’ ’ cried Hoseason 

And at that I brushed by the sailors and the boy (who 
neither spoke nor moved), and ran up the ladder on 
deck 

The brig was sheermg swiftly and giddily through a 
long, orestmg swell She was on the stai board tack, and 
on the left hand, under the arched foot of the foresail, 
I could see the sunset stiU quite bri«ylit This, at such 
an hour of the night, surprised me greatly, but I was 
too ignoiant to draw the true conclusion — that we were 
gomg noith about round Scotland and were now on the 
high sea between the Orkney and Snetland Islands, havmg 
avoided the dangerous currents of the Pentland Futli 
For my part, who had been so long shut in the dark and 
knew nothing of headwinds, I thought we might be half 
way or more across the Atlantic And mdced (beyond 
that I wondered a httic at the lateness of the sunset hgho) 
I gave no heed to it and pubhed on across the decks 
runnmg between the seas, catchmg at ropes, and only 
saved from going overboaid by one of the hands on deck, 
who had always been kind to me 

The round house, for which I was bound, and whei e 
I was now to sleep and serve stood some six feet above 
the decks, and consideimg the size of the brig, was of 
good dimensions Inside were a fixed table and bench 
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and two berths, one for the oaptam and the othoi for the 
two mates, turn and turn about It was all fitted with 
lookers from top to bottom, so as to stow away the officers’ 
belongmgs and a part of the ship’s stores, there was a 
second store room underneath, which you entered by a 
harchway m the middle of the deck , mdeed, all the best 
of the moat and diink and the whole of the powder were 
collected m this place, and all the firearms, except the 
two pieces of biass ordnance, were set in a rack in the 
aftermost wall of the round house The most of the 
cutlasses were m another place 

A small window with a shutter on each side, and a 
skyhght m the roof, ga\e it hght by day, and after dark 
there was a lamp always burning It was burmng when 
I entered not brightly, but enough to show Mr Shuan 
sittmg at the table with the brandy bottle and a tm 
paiinikm m front of him H© was a tall man strongly 
made and \eTy black, and he stared before him on the 
table like one stupid 

He took no notice of my commg m, nor did he move 
when the oaptam followed and leant on the berth beside 
me, loolnng darkly at the mate I stood m grear fear of 
Hoseason, and had my reasons for it, but somethmg 
told me I need not be afraid of him jast then, and I 
whispered m his ear, ‘ How is he ’ ’ He shook his head 
like one that does not know and does not wish to thmk, 
and his face was very stern 

Presently Mr Riach came m He gave the captam a 
glance that meant the boj was dead as plain as speakmg, 
and took his place hl^e the rest of us, so that we ail 
three stood without a word, staling down at Mr Shuan, 
and Mr Shuan (on his side) sat without a word, lookmg 
hard upon the table 

All of a sudden he put out his hand to take the bottle , 
and at that Mr Riach started forward and caught it 
away fiom him, rather by surprise than violence crymg 
out with an oath, that there had been too much of this 
work altogethei and that a judgment would fall upon 
the ship And as he spoke (the weather shdmg doors 
standing open) he tossed the bottle mto the sea 

Mr Shuan was on his feet m a trice he still looked 
dazed, but he meant murder aye, and would have done 
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It, for the second time that night, had not the captain 
stepped in between him and his victim 

‘ Sit down ' ’ roars the oaptam ‘ Ye sot and swme 
do ye know what ye’ve done » Ye’ve murdered the boy ’ ’ 
Mr Shuan seemed to understand, for he sat down 
agam, and put up his hand to his brow 

‘ Well ’ he said, ‘ he brought me a dirty pannikm • ’ 

At that word, the oaptam and I and Mr Riach all 
looked at each other for a second with a kmd of frightened 
look, and then Hoseason walked up to his chief officer, 
took him by the shoulder, led him across to his bunk, and 
bade him he down and go to sleep, as you might speak 
to a bad child The murderer cried a httle, but he took 
off his sea boots and obeyed 

‘ Ah ! ’ cried Mr Riach, with a dreadful voice, ‘ ye 
should have interfered long syne It’s too late now ’ 

‘ !Mr Riach,’ said the oaptam, ‘ this night s work must 
never be kennt in Dysart The boy went overboard 
SIT, that’s ^^hat the story is, and I would give five 
pounds out of my pocket it was true * ’ He turned to 
the table, ‘ What made ye throw the good bottle a\\ ay ? ’ 
he added ‘ There vt as nae sense m that, sir Here 
David, draw me another They re in the bottom locker 
and he tossed me a key ‘ Ye 11 need a glass yourself, 
sir,’ he added to Riach ‘ Yon was an ugly sight to see ’ 
So the pair sat down and hob a nobbed and while 
they did so, the murderer, who had been lying and whim 
pcring m his berth, laised himself upon his elbow and 
looked at them and at me 

That was the first night of my new duties, and m the 
course of the next day I had got well mto the run of them 
I had to serve at the meals which the captain took at 
regular hours, sitting down with the officer who was ofi 
duty, all the day through I would be runnmg with a 
dram to one or the other of my three masters, and at 
mght I slept on a blanket thrown on the deck boards at 
the aftermost end of the lound house and right m the 
di aught of the two doors It was a hard and a cold 
bed nor was I suffered to sleep without mteriuption, 
for someone would be always conimg m from deck to 
get a dram, and when a fiesh watch was to bo set two 
and sometimes all three would sit dowm and brew a bowo 
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together How they kept their health, I know not, any 
more than how I kept my own 
And yet m other ways it was an easy service There 
was no cloth to lay, the meals were either of oatmeal 
porridge or salt junk, except twice a week, when there 
was duff and though I was clumsy enough and (not 
being firm on my sea legs) sometimes fell with what I 
was brmgmg them, both Mr Riaoh and the oaptam were 
smgularly patient I could not but fancy they were 
makmg up lee way with their consciences, and that they 
would scarce have been so good with me if they had not 
been worse with Ransome 

As for Mr Shuan, the drink, or his crime, or the two 
together, had certainly troubled his mmd I cannot say 
I ever saw him m his proper wits He never grew used 
to my bemg there stared at me contmiially (sometimes, 
I could have thought, with terror), and more than once 
cliew back from my hand when I was servmg him I was 
pretty sure from the first that he had no clear mmd of 
what he had done, and on my second day m the round 
house I had the proof of it We were alone, and he had 
been staring at me a long time, when, all at once, up he 
got, as pale as death, and came close up to me, to my 
great terror But I had no cause to be afraid of h i m 
‘ You were not here before ? he asked 
‘ No, SIT,® said I 

‘ There was another boy? ® he asked again, and vhen 
I had answered him, ‘ Ah ’ ® says he, ‘ I thought that,* 
and went and sat down, without another word, except to 
call for brandy 

You may think it strange, but for all the horror I had, 
I was si ill sorry for him He was a married man, with a 
wife in Leith , but whethei or no he had a family, I have 
now forgotten, I hope not 

Altogether it was no very hard life for the time it lasted, 
which (as you are to hear) vas not long I was as well 
fed as the best of them, even their pickles, which were 
the great damty, I was allowed my share of, and had 
I liked I might haare been to^mght^ 

hke Mr Shuan l^ad company, too, aM ^od company 
of its sort Mr iRiaoh, who had^'lfeeSHW the college, 
spoke to me like |i friend v|Si^Tl,0|t sulkmg, and 
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he told me many curious thmgs, ana some that were 
mformmg and even the captain, though he kept m© at 
the stick s end the most part of the time, would some 
times unbuckle a bit and tell me of the fine countries he 
had visited 

The shadow or poor Ransome, to be sure lay on ail 
four of us, and on me and Mr Shuan, m paiticular, most 
heavily And then I had another trouble of my ovtl 
Here I was, domg dirty work for three men that I looked 
down upon, and one of whom, at least, should have hung 
upon the gallows, that was foi ■'•he present, and as for 
the future, I could only see myself sHvmg alongside oi 
negroes in the tobacco fields klr Riach, perhaps from 
caution, would never suffer me to say another word about 
my story , the captam, whom I tried to approach, rebuffed 
me like a dog and would not hear a word, and as the 
days came and went, my heart sank lower and lower, till 
I was e \ en glad of the work which kept me from t hinkin g 


CHAPTER IX 

THE MA35T WITH THE BELT OF COLD 

Morf than a week went by m which the ill luok that 
had hitherto pursued the Covenant upon this voyage 
grew yet more strongly marked Some days she made a 
little way others, she was driven actually hack At 
last we were beaten so far to the south that we tossed and 
fcacked to and fro the whole of the nmth day withm 
sight of Cape Wrath and the wild rocky coast on either 
hand of it There followed on that a council of the 
officers, and some decision which I did not rightly under 
stand, seemg only the result that we had made a fair 
wind of a foul one and were running south 

The tenth afternoon there was a falling swell and a 
thick, wet, white fog that hid one end of the brig from 
the other All afternoon, when I went on deck, I saw 
men and officers hstenmg hard over the bulwarks — for 
breakers,’ they said and though I did not so much as 
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understand the word, I felt danger m the air, and wag 
excited 

Maybe about ten at night, I was serving Mr Riach 
and the captain at their supper, when the ship struck 
something with a great sound, and we heard voices singing 
out My two masters leaped to their feet 
She's struck f ’ said Mr Riach 

No, sir,' said the oaptam WeVe only run a boat 
down ’ 

And they hurried out 

The captam was m the right of it We had run down 
a boat m the fog, and she had parted m the midst and 
gone to the bottom with ail her crew but one This man 
(as I heard afterwards) had been sitting m the stern as a 
passenger, while the rest were on the benches rovmg At 
the moment of the blow, the stern had been thrown mto 
the air, and the man (having his hands free, and for all 
h© was encumbered with a frieze overcoat that came below 
his knees) had leaped up and caught hold of the brig’s 
bowspiit It showed he had luck and much agihty and 
unusual strength, that he should have thus saved himself 
from such a pass And yet when the captam brought 
him mto the round house, and I set eyes on him for the 
fiist time, he looked as cool as I did 

He was smallish m stature, but well set and as nimble 
as a goat, his face was of a good open expression, but 
sunburnt very daik, and heavdy freclded and pitted with 
the smallpox. Ins eyes were unusually light and had a 
kind of dancmg madness m them, that was both engaging 
and alarmmg and when he took off his great coat, he 
laid a pair of fin© sfiver mounted pistols on the table, 
and I saw tnat he was belted with a great sword His 
manners, besides, were elegant, and he pledged the 
captam handsomely Altogether I thought of him, at 
the first sight, that here was a man I would rather call 
my friend than my encm^^ 

The captam, too, was takmg his observations, but 
rather of the man’s clothes than his peison And to be 
sure, as soon as he had taken off the great coat, he showed 
forth mighty fine for the round house of a merchant brig 
having a hat with feathers, a red wais-^coat, breeches of 
black plush, and a blue coat with silver buttons and 
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handsome silver lace costly clothes, though somewhat 
spoiled with the fog and being slept in 

‘ I’m vexed, sir, about the boat, says the oaptam 
* There are some pretty men gone to the bottom,’ said 
the stranger, that I would ra+her see on the dry land 
agam than half a score of boats ’ 

‘ Friends of yours ? * said Hoseason 
‘ You have none such friends m your country,’ was the 
reply ‘ They would have died for me like dogs ’ 

‘ Well, SIT,’ said the captam, still watchmg him, ‘ there 
are more men m the world than boats to put them m ^ 

‘ And that’s true, too,* cried the other, ‘ and ye seem to 
be a gentleman of great penetration ’ 

‘ I have been m trance, sir,’ says the captain, so that 
it vas plam he meant more by the words than showed 
upon the face of them 

‘ Well, sir,’ says the other, ‘ and so has many a pretty 
man, for the matter of that ’ 

‘ No doubt, sir,’ says the captam, ‘ and fine coats ’ 

‘ Oho > ’ says the stranger, ‘ is that how the wmd sets ? * 
And he laid his hand quicLIv on his pistols 

‘ Don t be hasuy,’ said the oaptam ‘ Don’t do a 
mischief before you see the need of it Ye’ve a French 
soldier’s coat upon your back and a Scotch tongue in 
your head, to be sure, but so has many an honest fellow 
m these days, and I dare say none the worse of it ’ 

‘ So ’ ’ said the gentleman m the fine coat ‘ are ye of 
the honest party '' ’ (meanmg, Was he a Jacobite fo'" 
each side, m these sort of civil broils, takes the name of 
honesty for its own) 

‘ Why, sir, replied the oaptam, ‘I an a true blue 
Protestanr and I thank God for it * (It \ as the first 
woid of any religion I had ever heard from him, but I 
learnt afterwards he was a great church goer while on 
shore ) But, for all that,’ says he, I can be sorry to 
see another man with his back to the v all * 

‘ Can ye so, mdeed ? * asked the Jaeobite ‘ Well, sir, 
to be quite plam with ye, I am one of those honest gentle 
men that were m trouble about the years forty five and 
SIX, and (to be still quite plam with ye) if I got mto the 
hands of any of the red coated gentry, it’s hke it would 
go hard with me Now, sir, I was for France and 
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there was a French ship cmising here to pick me up, 
but she gave us the go by m the fog — as I wish from the 
heart that ye had done yoursel* ^ And the best that I 
can say is this If ye can set me ashore where I was 
gomg, I have that upon me will reward you highly for 
your trouble ’ 

‘ In France ? * says the captam ‘ No, sir , that I 
cannot do But where ye come from — ^we might talk of 
that ’ 

And then, unhappily, he observed me standing m my 
corner, and packed me oJ0f to the galley to get supper for 
the gentleman I lost no time, I promise you, and 
when I came back mto the round house, I found the gentle 
man had taken a money belt from about his waist, and 
poured out a gumea or two upon the table The captam 
was looking at the gumeas, and then at the belt, and then 
at the gentleman’s face, and I thought he seemed excited 

‘ Half of It,’ he cned, ‘ and Fm your man ! ‘ 

The other swept back the gumeas mto the belt, and 
put it on again under hia waistcoat ‘ I have told ye, 
sir,’ said he, ‘ that not one doit of it belongs to me It 
belongs to my chieftam,’ and here he touched his hat — 

‘ and while I would be but a silly messenger to grudge 
some of it that the rest might come safe I should show 
myself a hound mdeed if I bought my own carcaae any 
too dear Thirty gumeas on the seaside, or sixty if ye 
set me on the Lmnhe loch Take it, if y© will , if not, ye 
can do your worst ’ 

‘ Ay,’ said Hoseason ‘ And if I give 'v © over to the 
soldiers ? * 

‘ Ye would make a fool’s bargam,’ said the other 
‘ My chief, let me tell you, sir, is forfeited, like everj 
honest man m Scotland His estate is m the hands of 
^he man they call Kmg George, and it is his ofiSicers that 
collect the rents, or try to collect them But for the 
honour of Scotland, the poor tenant bodies take a thought 
upon their chief lymg m exile and this money is a part 
of that very rent for which Kmg George is looking Now, 
sir, ye seem to me to be a man that understands thmgs 
brmg this money within the reach of Government, and how 
much of it’ll com© to you ’ * 

‘ Little enough, to he sure ’ said Hoseason and then 
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‘ If they knew/ he added, drily ' But I think, if I was 
to try, that I could hold my tongue about it 

Ah, but I’ll begowk * ye there ’ ’ cried the gentleman 
^ Play me false, and ITl play you cunning If a hand’s 
laid upon me, they shall Len what money it is ’ 

Well,’ returned the captam, ‘ what must be must 
Sixty gumeas, and done Here s my hand upon it ’ 
iVnd here’s mine,’ said the other 

And thereupon the captam went out (rather hurriedly, 
I thought) and left me alone m the round house with 
the stranger 

At that period (so soon after the forty five) there were 
many esded gentlemen coming back it the peril of their 
lives either to see their friends or to collect a little money 
and as for the Highland chiefs that had been forfeited, 
it was a common matter of talk how their tenants would 
stmt themselves to send them money, and their clansmen 
outface the soldiery to get it in, and run the gauntlet of 
our great navy to carry it across Ail this I had, of course, 
heard tell of and now I had a man under my eyes whose 
life was forfeit on all these counts and upon one more 
for he vas not only a rebel and a smuggler of rents, but 
had taken service with ICmg Louis of France And as if 
all this were not enough, he had a belt fuU of golden 
gumeas round his loms Whatever my opinions, I could 
not look on such a man without a hvely m'^ercst 

‘ And so you’re a Jacobite ’ * said I, as I set meat 
before him 

‘ Ay,’ said he, beginning to eat ‘ And you, by your 
long face should be a Whig ’ * f 

JSetwixt and between,’ said I, not to annoy him for 
mdecd I was as good a Whig as Mr Campbell could 
make me 

And that’s nacthmg,’ said he But I m saying, Mr 
Betwixt and Between,’ he added, ‘ this bottle of yours is 
dry , and it s hard if I’m to pay sixty guineas and be 
grudged a dram upon the back of it ’ 

* I’ll go and ask for the key,’ said I, and stepped on 
deck 

* Befool 

t Whig or Whigamo^e was the cant name for those who 
were loyal to King George 
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The fog was close as ever, but the swell almost down 
They had laid the brig to, not knowmg precisely where 
they were, and the wmd (what httle there was of it) not 
servmg well for their true course Some of the hands 
were still hearkening for breakers, but the captain and 
the two officers were in the waist with their heads together 
It struck m@ (I don’t know why) that they were after no 
good and the first word I heard, as I drew softly near, 
more than confirmed me 

It was Mr Riaoh, crying out as if upon a sudder 
thought 

‘ Couldn’t we wile him out of the round house ? * 

‘He’s better where he is, returned Hoseason, ‘he 
hasn’t room to use his sword ’ 

‘ Weil, that’s true,’ said Riach , ‘ but he’s hard to 

come at 

‘ Hut ^ * said Hoseason ‘ We can get the man in talk 
one upon each side, and pm him by the two arms, or if 
that’ll not hold, sir, we can make a run by both the doors 
and get him under hand before he has time to draw ’ 

At this hearmg, I was seized with both fear and anger 
at these treacherous, greedy, bloody men that I sailed 
with My first mmd was to run away, my second was 
bolder 

‘ Captain,’ said I, ‘ the gentleman is seeking a dram 
and the bottle’s out Will you give me the ke^- ’ ’ 

They all started and turned about 
Why, here’s our chance to get the firearms * ’ Riach 
cried , and then to me ‘ Hark ye, David,’ he said 
‘ Do ye ken where the pistols are <' 

‘ Ay, ay,’ put in Ho&eason ‘ David kens David s a 
good lad Ye see David my man, yon wild Hielandman 
13 a danger to the ship, besides bemg a rank foe to Eong 
George, God bless him ’ 

I had never been so be Davided since I came on board , 
but I said Yes, as if all I heard were quite natural 

The trouble is,’ resumed the captam, ‘ that all our 
firelocks, great and httle, are m the round house under 
this man s nose , likewise the powder iMow, if I, or one 
of the officers, was to go m and take them, he would fall 
to thinkmg But a lad like you, David, might snap up 
a horn and a pistol or two without remark And if ye 
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can do it cleverly, I’ll bear it in mind when it’ll bo good 
for you to have friends, and that’s when we come to 
Carolina ’ 

Here Mr Riach whispered him a little 

‘ Very right, sir,’ said the captain , and then to myself 
‘ And see here, David, yon man has a boltful of gold, and 
I give you my word that you shall have your fingers 
m it * 

I told him I would do as he wished, though indeed 1 
had scarce breath to speak with and upon that he gave 
me the key of the spirit looker, and I began to go slowly 
back to the round house What was 1 to do ? They 
were dogs and thieves, they had stolen me fiom my own 
country, they had killed poor Ransome, and was I to 
hold the candle to another murder ? But then, upon 
the other hand, there was the fear of death very plam 
before me , for what could a boy and a man, if they were 
as brave as lions, do against a whole ship’s company ? 

I was still arguing it back and forth, and gettmg no 
great clearness, when I came into the round house and 
saw the Jacobite eating his supper under the lamp, and 
at that my mmd was made up aU m a moment I have 
no credit by it , it was by no choice of mme, but as if by 
compulsion, that I walked right up to the table and put 
my hand on his shoulder 

‘ Do ye want to he killed ? * said I 

He sprang to his feet, and looked a quesoion at me as 
clear as if he had spoken 

‘O’’ cried I, ‘ they’re all murderers here, it’s a ship 
full of them ' They ve murdered a boy already Now 
it s you ’ 

Ay, ay * said he , ‘ but they haven’t got me yet * 

And then looking at me cuiiously. Will ye stand with 
me ? * 

‘ That will I ’ ^ said I ‘ I am no thief, nor yet mur 
derer rU stand by you* 

Why, then,® said he, ‘ what’s your name ^ ’ 

‘ David Balfour,* said I , and then thmking that a man 
with so fine a coat must like fine people, I added for the 
first time, ‘ of Shaws * 

It never occurred to him to doubt me, for a Highlander 
IS used to see great gentlefolks m great poverty, but as 
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he had no estate of his own, my words nettled a very 
childish vanity he had 

‘ My name is Stewart/ he said, drawing himself up 
‘ Alan Breok, they call me A king’s name is good enough 
for me, though I bear it plam and have the name of no 
farm midden to clap to the hmd end of it ’ 

And having admimstered this rebuke, as though it 
were something of a chief importance, he turned to 
examm© our defences 

The round house was built very strong, to support the 
breaohmg of the seas Of its five apertures, only the 
skyhght and the two doors were large enough for the 
passage of a man The doors, besides, could be drawn 
close i they were of stout oak, and ran m grooves, and 
were fitted with hooks to keep them either shut or open, 
as the need arose The one that was already shat I 
secured in this fashion but when I was proceeding to 
slide to the other, Alan stopped me 

‘ David,’ said he — for I cannae bring to min d the 
name of your landed estate, and so will make so bold as 
to call you David — that door, bemg open, is the best 
part of my defences ’ 

‘ It would be 5 et better shut,* says I 
‘ Not so, David,’ says he ‘ Ye see, I have but one 
face, but so long as tha^ door is open and my face to it, 
the best part of my enemies will be m front of me, wheie 
I would aye wish to find them ’ 

Then he gave me from the rack a cutlass (of which there 
were a few besides the firearms), choosing it vith great 
care, shakmg his head and saymg he had never m all h*3 
hfe seen poorer weapons, and next he set me down to 
the table with a powder horn, a bag of bullets and aU the 
pistols, which he bade me charge 

‘ And that will be better work let me tell you,’ said he, 

‘ for a gentleman of decent birth, than scrapmg plates 
and raxing * drams to a wheen tarry sailors ’ 

Thereupon he stood up m the midst vith his face to 
the door, and dravmg his great sword, made trial of the 
room he had to wield it m 

‘ I must stick to the point,’ he said, shaking his head 
* and that s a pity, too It doesn’t set my gemus which 
* Peaching 
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IS ail for the upper guard And now,’ said Le, ‘ do you 
keep on charging the pistols, and give heed to me ^ 

I told him I would listen closely My chest was tight, 
my mouth dry, the light dark to my eyes, the thought 
of the numbers that \/ere soon to leap m upon us kept 
my heart in a flutter , and the sea which I heard washing 
round the brig, and where I thought my dead body would 
be cast ere morning, ran in my mmd strangely 

‘ First of all,’ said he, ‘ how many are against us ’ ’ 

I reckoned them up, and such was the hurrv of my 
mmd, I had to cast the numbers twice ‘ Fifteen,’ said I 
Alan whistled ‘ Well,* said he, ‘ that can’t be cured 
And now follow me It is my part to keep this dooi, 
where I look for the mam battle In that, ye have no 
hand And mmd and dmnae fire to this side unless they 
get me dowm, for I would rather have ten foes in front 
of mo than one friend like you cracking pistols at my 
back ’ 

I told him, mdeed I was no great shot 
* And that’s verv bravely said,* he cried m a great 
admiration of my candour ‘ There’s many a pretty 
gentleman that wouldnae dare say it ’ 

‘ But then, sir, said I, there is the door be hin d you, 
which they may perhaps break in ’ 

‘ Ay,* says he, and that is a part of your work No 
sooner the pistols charged, than ye must climb up into 
yon bed where ye’re handy at the wundow and if they 
lift hand agamst the door, e re to shoot But that s 
not all Let’s make a bifc of a soldier of ve, David What 
else have ye to guard ? * 

‘ There s the sLj light,’ said I ' But indeed, Mr 
Stewart I w ould ha\ e need to have eyes upon both sides 
to keep the tw o of them for when f ice is at the one, 
my back is to the other ’ 

And that’s ^erv true,’ said Alan But have no 
ears to your head ’ 

‘ To be s ire > * cried I ‘ I must hear the bursting of 
the glass > ’ 

‘ Ye have some rudiments of sense,’ said Alan, grimly 
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CHAPTER X 

THE SIEGE OF THE HOIJNI) HOUSE 

But now our time of truce was come to an end Those 
on deck had waited for my commg till they grew impatient , 
and scarce had Alan spoken when the captam showed face 
m the open door 

Stand • ^ cried Alan, and pomted his sword at hn^ 

The captam stood, mdeed, but he neither wmced nor 
drew back a foot 

‘ A naked sword ? * says he ‘ This is a strange return 
for hospitality ’ 

‘ Do ye see me ? ’ said Alan ‘ I am come of Lmgs , 
I bear a king a name My badge is the oak Do ye see 
my sword ^ It has slashed the heads oft mair Whigamores 
than you have toes upon your feet Call up your vermm 
to your back, sir, and fall on » The sooner the clash 
begins, the sooner ye’ll taste this steel throughout your 
vitals ’ 

The captam said nothmg to Alan, but he looked over 
at me with an ugly look ‘ David,* said he, ‘ 1*11 mmd 
this * , and the sound of his voice went through me with 
a jar 

Next moment he was gone 

‘ And now,’ said Alan, ‘ let your hand keep your head, 
for the grip is commg ’ 

Alan drew a dirk, which he held m his left hand m case 
they should run m under his sword I, on my part, 
clambered up mto the berth with an armful of pistols 
and somethmg of a heavy heart, and set open the window 
where I was to watch It was a small part of the deck 
that I could overlook, but enough for our purpose The 
sea had gone down, and the wmd was steady and kept 
the sails quiet , so that theie was a great stillness m the 
ship, m which I made sure I heard the sound of muttermg 
\oices A httle after, and there came a clash of steel 
upon the deck, by which I knew they were dealing out 
the cutlasses and one had been let fall and after that, 
silence agam 

I do not know if I was what you call afraid, but my 
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heart beat lil^e a bird’s, both quick and little, and there 
was a dimness came before my ejes which I oontmuallv 
rubbed away, and which continually returned As for 
hope, I had none, but only a darkness of despair and a 
sort of anger agamst all the world that made me long to 
sell my life as dear as I was able I tried to pray, I remem 
her but that same hurry of my mmd, like a man runiimg, 
would not suffer me to think upon the words, and my 
chief wish was to have the thing begm and be done with it 

It came aU of a sudden when it did, with a rush of feet 
and a roar, and then a shout from Alan, and a sound of 
blows and someone crying out as if hurt I looked back 
over my shoulder, and saw Mr Shuan in the doorwa-^ , 
crossing blades with Alan 

‘ That’s him that killed the boy * * I cried 

‘ Look to your window • ^ said Alan , and as I turned 
back to my place, I saw him pass his sword through the 
mate’s body 

It was none too soon for me to look to my own part, 
for my head was scarce back at the wmdow before five 
men, carrying a spare yard for a battering ram, ran past 
me and took post to drive the door m I had never foed 
with a pistol m my life, and not often with a gun , far less 
against a fellow creature But it was now or never 
and just as they swang the yard, I cried out, Take that » * 
and shot mto their midst 

I must have hit one of them, for he sang out and gave 
back a step, and the rest stopped as if a httle disconcerted 
Before they had time to recover, I sent another ball over 
their heads and at my third shot (which went as wide 
as the second) the whole party threw down the yard and 
ran foi it 

Then I looked round agam mto the deck house The 
whole place was full of the smoke of my own firmg, just 
as my ears seemed to be burst with the noise of the shots 
But there was Alan standing as before only now his 
sword was running blood to the hilt, and himself so swelled 
with triumph and fallen mto so fine an attitude that he 
looked to be mvincible Right before him on the floor 
was Mr Shuan on his hands and knees, the blood was 
pourmg from his mouth, and he was smkuig slowly lower, 
with a terrible, white face, and just as I looked, some of 
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those from behind caught hold of him by the heels and 
dragged h im bodilv out of the round house I believe 
he died as they w6Te domg it 

There’s one of your Whigs for ye » ’ cried Alan , and 
then tummg to me, he asked if I had done much execution 
I told him I had wmged one, and thought it was the 
captain 

And I’ve settled two,* says he ‘ No, there’s not 
enough blood let , they’ll be back agam To your watch, 
David This is but a dram before meat * 

I settled back to my place, re chargir g the three pistols 
I had fired, and keepmg watch with both eye and ear 
Our enemies were disputmg not far off upon the deck, 
and that so loudly that I could hear a word or two above 
the washing of the seas 

‘ It wa/S Shuan bauchled * it,’ I heard one say 
And another answered hi m with a ‘ Wheesht, man ’ 
He’s paid the piper * 

After that the voices fell agam mto the same muttermg 
as before Only now, one person spoke most of the time, 
as though laymg down a plan, and first one and then 
another answered him briefly, like men taking orders 
By this, I made sure they were coming on agam, and tola 
Alan 

It’s what we have to pray frr’ said he Unless we 
can give them a good distas-'-e of us and done with it, 
there 11 be nae sleep for either you or me But this time, 
mind, they’ll be in earnest ’ 

By this, my pistols were ready, and there was nothing 
to do but listen and wai^' "While the brush lasted, I had 
not the time to think if I was frighted, but now, when 
all was still agam, my mind ran upon nothing else The 
thought of the sharp swords and the cold steel was strong 
m me, and presently, when I began to hear stealthy steps 
and a brushing of men s clothes against the round house 
wall, and knew they were takmg their places m the dark, 
I could have found it m my mmd to cry out aloud 

All this was upon Aan s side and I began to think 
my share of the fight was at an end, when I heard someone 
drop softly on the roof above me 

Then there came a single call on the sea pipCj and that 
* Bungled 
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was the signal A knot of them made one rush of it, 
cutlass m hand, against the door, and at the same 
moment, the glass of the skyhght was dashed m a thousand 
pieces, and a man leaped through and landed on the 
floor Before he got his feet, I had clapped a pistol to 
his back, and might have shot him, too, only at the 
touch of him (and him ahve) my whole flesh misgave me, 
and I could no moie puU the trigger than I could have 
flown 

He had dropped his cutlass as he jumped, and when 
he felt the pistol, whipped straight round and laid hold 
of me, roarmg out an oath and at that either my courage 
came agam, or I grew so much afraid as came to the same 
thing, for I gave a shriek and shot him m the midst of 
the body He gave the most horrible, ugly groan, and 
feU to the floor The foot of a second fellow, whose legs 
were dangbng through the skylight, stiuck me at the 
same time upon the head , and at that I snatched another 
pistol and shot this one through the thigh, so that he 
shpped through and tumbled m a lump on his companion’s 
body There was no talk of missmg, any more than there 
was time to aim , I clapped the muzzle to the very place 
and fired 

I might have stood and stared at them for long, but I 
heard Alan shout as if for help, and that brought me to 
my senses 

He had kept the door so long but one of the seamen 
while h© was engaged with others, had run m under his 
guard and caught him about the body Alan was dirkmg 
him with his left hand, but the fellow clung like a leech 
Another had broken in and had his cutlass raised The 
door was thronged with their faces I thought we 
were lost, and catching up mv cutlass fell on them m 
flank 

But I had not time to be of help The wrestler dropped 
at last, and Aan, leaping back to get his distance, ran 
upon the others like a bull, roarmg as he went They 
broke before him like water, turmng, and runnmg, and 
fallmg one against another m then haste The sword 
m his hands flashed like quicksilver mto the huddle of 
our fleeing enemies, and at every flash there came the 
scream of a man hurt I was still thinking we were lost 
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when lo * they were all gone, and Alan was driving them 
along the deck as a sheep dog chases sheep 

Yet he was no sooner ont than he was back again, 
being as cautious as he was brave, and meanwhile the 
seamen continued running and crying out as if he was 
still behind them, and we heard them tumble one upon 
another into the forecastle, and clap to the hatch upon 
the top 

The round house was like a shambles , three were dead 
mside, another lay m his death agony across the threshold , 
and there were ^an and I victorious and unhurt 

He came up to me with open arms ‘ Come to my 
arms ’ ^ he cried, and embraced and kissed me hard upon 
both cheeks ‘ David,’ said he, ‘ I love you like a brother 
And O, man,’ he cried m a kmd of ecstasy, ‘ am I no a 
bonny fighter ’ * 

Thereupon he turned to the four enemies, passed his 
sword clean through each of them and tumbled them out 
of doors one after the other As he did so, he kept 
hummmg, and smgmg, and whistlmg to himself, like a 
man trymg to recaU an air, only what ^ was trymg was 
to make one All the while, the flush was m his face, 
and his eyes were as bright as a five year old child’s with 
a new toy And presently he sat down upon the table, 
sword m hand, the air that he was makmg all the time 
began to run a little clearer, and then clearer still, and 
then out he burst with a great voice mto a Gaeho 
song 

I have translated it here, not m verse (of which I have 
no skill) but at least m the king’s English He sang it 
often afterwards, and the thmg became popular , so 
that I have heard it, and had it explamed to me, many’s 
the time 


‘ This IS the song of the sword of Alan , 
The smith made it. 

The fire set it 

Now it shines in the hand of Alan Brack 

‘ Their eyes were many and bright, 

Swift were they to behold, 

Manjr the hands they guided , 

The sword was alone 
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The dun deer troop over the hill, 

Ihej are many, the hill is one. 

The dun deer vanish. 

The hill remains 

Come to me from the hills of heather. 

Come from the isles of the sea 
O far beholding eagles, 

Here is your meat 

Now this song which he made (both words and mnsio) 
m the hour of our victory, is something less than just to 
me, who stood beside him m the tussle Mr Shuan and 
five more were either killed outright or thoroughly disabled 
but of these, two fell by my hand, the two that came by 
the skylight Four more were hurt, and of that number, 
one (and he not the least important) got his hurt from me 
So that, altogether, I did my fan* share both of the kilimg 
and the wounding, and might have claimed a place m 
Alan s verses But poets have to think upon their rhj^mes , 
and in good prose talk, Alan ah-^ays did me more than 
justice 

In the meanwhile, I was innocent of any wrong being 
done me For not only I knew no word of the Gaehc, 
but what with the long suspense of the vtaitmg and the 
scurry and stram of our two spirts of fighting, and more 
than all the horror I had of some of my own share m it, 
the thing was no sooner over than T was glad to stagger 
to a seat There wa,s that tightness on my chest that I 
could hardly breathe the thought oi the two men I had 
sho sat upon me like a nightmare and all upon a sudden, 
and before I had a guess of what was foUowmg, I began 
to sob and cry like any c’lild 

Alan clapped my shoulder and said I vas a brave lad 
and wanted nothing but sleep 

‘ I 11 take the &st watch ’ said he ‘ You’ve done 
well by me David first and last and I wouldn t lose 
you for all Appm — no nor for Bread ilbane 

So I made up my bed on the floor and he took the 
first spell pistol m hand and sword on knee three hours 
by the captain s watch upon the wall Then he roused 
me up, and I took my turn of three hours, before the 
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end of wluoh it was broad day, and a very quiet morning, 
with a smooth, roUmg sea that tossed the ship and mad© 
the blood run to and fro on the round house floor, and a 
heavy ram that drummed upon the roof All my watch 
there was nothing stirrmg, and by the bangmg of the 
helm, I knew they had even no one at the tiller Indeed 
(as I learned afterwards) there were so many of them hurt 
or dead, and the rest m so ill a temper, that Mr Riach and 
the captam had to take turn and turn like Aan and me, 
or the brig might have gone ashore and nobody the wiser 
It was a mercy the night had fallen so still, for the wind 
had gone down as soon as the ram began Even as it 
was, I judged by the wailmg of a great number of gulls 
that went crymg and fishmg round the ship, that she 
must have drifted pretty near the coast or one of the 
islands of the Hebrides, and at last, looking out of the 
door of the round house, I saw the great stone hills of 
Skye on the right hand, and, a little more astern, the 
strange isle of Rum 


CHAPTER XI 

THE OAPTirN KHUaniiES UHDES 

Alan and I sat down to breakfast about six of the 
clock The floo"^ was covered with broken glass and m 
a horrid mess of blood, which took a\^ay my hunger In 
all other ways wo were m a situation not only agreeable 
but merry, havmg ousted the officers from their own 
cabm, and having at command all the drink m the ship 
— both wm© and spirits — and all the damty part of what 
was eatable, such as the pickles and the flne sort of bread 
This, of itself, was enough to set us m good humour 
but the richest part of it was this, that the two thirstiest 
men that ever came out of Scotiand (Mr Shuan being 
dead) were now shut m the for© part of the ship and 
condemned to what they hated most — cold water 

‘ And depend upon it * Alan said, ‘ w© shall hear more 
of them ere long Ye may keep a man from the fightmg, 
but never from hia bottle ^ 
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THE CAPTAIN KNUCKLES UNDER 


We made good company for each other Alan, mdeed, 
expressed himself most lovmgly , and taking a knife from 
the table, cut me off one of the silver buttons from his 
coat 

‘ I had them/ says he, ‘ fiom my father, Duncan 
Stewart and now give ye one of them to be a keepsake 
for last mght’s work And wherever ye go and show that 
button, the friends of Alan Breck will come around you ^ 
He said this as if he had been Charlemagne, and com 
manded armies, and mdeed, much as I admired his 
courage, I was alv- a3’'s m danger of smilmg at his vanity , 
m danger, I say, for had I not kept my countenance, I 
would be afraid to think what a quarrel might have 
followed 

As soon as we were through with our meal, he rum 
maged m the captam’s locker till he found a clothes 
brush, and then takmg off his coat, began to visit his 
suit and brush away the stams, with such care and labour 
as I supposed to have been only usual with women To 
be sure, he had no other and, besides (as he said), it 
belonged to a king and so behoved to be royally looked 
after 

For all that when I saw what care he took to pluck out 
the thieads where the button had been cut away, I put 
a higher value on his gift 

He was still so engaged when we were hailed by Mr 
Riach from the deck, asking for a parley , and I, climbing 
through the skylight and sittmg on the edge of it, pistol 
m hand and with a bold front, though inwardly in fear 
of broken glass hailed him back again and bade him 
speak out He came to the edge of the round house, 
and stood on a coil of rope, so that his ohm was on a level 
with the roof, and we looked at each other a while m 
silence Mr Biach, as I do not think he had been very 
forward m the battle so he had got off with nothing worse 
than a blow upon the cheek but he looked out of heart 
and very weary, havmg been all mght afoot, either standmg 
watch, or doctormg the wounded 

‘ This IS a bad job ’ said he at last shaking his head 
‘ It was none of our choosing,’ said I 
* The captain,* says he, ‘ would like to speak with 
your fnend They might speak at the wmdow * 
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And liow do we know what treachery he means ? * 
cried I 

‘ He means none, David,’ returned Mr Riach, ‘ and if 
he did, I’ll tell ye the honest truth, we couldna© get the 
men to foUow* 

‘ Is that so ? ’ said I 

‘ I’U tell ye more than that,’ said he ‘ It s not only 
the men , it’s me, I’m fnchtened, Davie ’ And he smiled 
across at me * No,* he contmued, ‘ what we want is to 
be shut of him ’ 

Thereupon I consulted with Alan, and the parley was 
agreed to and parole given upon either side, but this 
was not the whole of Mir Riach’ s busmess, and he now 
begged me for a dram with such instancy and such 
remmders of his former kindness that at last I handed 
him a pannikm with about a gill of brandy He drank 
a part, and then carried the rest down upon the deck, 
to share it (I suppose) with his superior 

A httle after, the captam came (as was agreed) to one 
of the wmdows, and stood there m the ram, with his arm 
m a slmg and lookmg stem and pale, and so old that mv 
heart smote me for havmg fired upon him 
Alan at once held a pistol m his face 
‘ Put that thmg up * * said the captain ‘ Have I not 
passed my word, sir ^ or do ye seek to affront me ’ ’ 

‘ Captain,* says Alan, ‘ I doubt your word is a break 
able Last mght ye haggled and arglebargled like an 
apple wiEe , and then passed me your word, and gave 
me your hand to back it, and ye ken very well what was 
the upshot Be damned to your word ’ * says he 

‘ Well, well, sir,* said the captam, ‘ ye’ll get little good 
by swearmg * (j^d truly that was a fault of which the 
captam was qmte free ) ‘ But we have other thmgs to 

speak,* he contmued, bitterly * Ye’ve made a sore hash 
of my brig, I haven’t hands enough left to work her, 
and my first officer (whom I could ill spare) has got your 
sword through his vitals, and parsed without speech 
There is nottung left me, sir, but to put back mto the port 
of Glasgow after hands , and there (by your leave) ye will 
find them that are better able to talk to you * 

‘ Ay ? * said Alan, ‘ and faith, I’ll have a talk with 
them mysel • Unless there’s naebody speaks English m 
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that town, I have a bonny tale for them Fifteen tarr^ 
sailors upon the one side, and a man and a balding bo> 
upon the other ’ O, man, it’s peetjful • * 

Hoseason flushed red 

‘ No ’ continued Alan, ‘ that 11 no do Ye’ 11 just have 
to set me ashore as we agreed ’ 

Ay,’ said Hoseason, ‘ but my first officer is dead — ye 
ken best how There’s none of the rest of us acquaint 
with this coast, sir and it’s one very dangerous to ships ’ 
I give ye your choice,’ says Alan ‘ Set me on dry 
ground m Appm or Aidgour, or m Morven, or Arisaig, 
or Morar, or, m brief, where ye please within thirtj’' 
miles of my ovoi country, e's^cept m a country of the 
Campbells That s a broad target If ye nii'^s that ye 
must be as feckless at the faailonng as I have found ye 
at the fightmg Why, my poor country people m theix 
bit cobles pass from island to island m all weathers — 
ay, and by mght too, for the matter of that * 

* A coble’s not a ship, sir,* s?id the captain It has 
nae draught of water * 

Well, then, to Glasgow, if ye list » ’ says Alan ‘ We 11 
have the laugh of j o at the least ’ 

" Mj/ mnid runs little upon laughmg,’ said the captain 
* But all this will cost money, sir 

‘ Well, sir,’ says Alan, ‘ I am nae weathercock Thirty 
gumeas, if ye land me on the sea side and sixty, if ye 
put me m the Linnhe Loch ’ 

‘ But see, sir, where we lie, we are but a few hours sail 
from Ardnamurohan,* said Hoseason ‘ Give mo sixty, 
and 1 11 set ye there ’ 

And Pm to weir my brogues and run jeopardy of 
the ’’ed coats to please you ^ * ones Alan No, sir if 
ye want sixty gumeas earn them, and set me m my own 
country * 

‘ It s to risk the brig, sir,* said the captain, ‘ and your 
own hves along with her * 

‘ Take it or want it,* says Alan 

‘ Could ye pilot us at all ’ * asked the captain, who was 
frowmng to himself 

‘ Well, it’s doubtful,* said Alan I m more ot a 
fightmg man (as ye have seen for yoursel’) than a sailor 
* Coble a small boat used m fishing 
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man But I have been often enough picked up and set 
down upon this coast, and should ken something of the 
he of it 

The captam shook his head, still frowning 
‘ If I had lost less money on this unchancy cruise,^ says 
he, ‘ I wouM see you m a rope’s end before I risked my 
brig, sir But be it as ye will As soon as I ge^ a slant 
of wind (and there’s some commg, or I’m the more mis 
taken) I’ll put it m hand But there’s one thing more 
We may meet m with a king s ship and she may lay us 
aboaid, sir, with no blame of mme they keep the cruisers 
thick upon this coast, ye ken who for Now, sir, if that 
was to befall, ye might leave the money ’ 

Captain,^ says AJan, ‘ if ye see a pennant it shall be 
your part to run a vav And now, as I hear you’re a 
little short of bimdy m the lore part 1 11 od:ei vou a 
change a bottle of brandy agamst two buckets of water * 
That was the last clause of the tieaty, and was duly 
executed on both sides, so that Alan and I could at last 
wash out the round house and be quit of the memorials of 
those whom we had slam, and the captam and Mr Riaoh 
could be happy agam m their own way, the name of which 
was diink 


CHAPTER Xn 

I HEAB or THE ‘ BED FOX * 

Befobe we had done cleaning out the round house, a 
breeze sprang up fiom a httle to the east of north This 
blew the ram and brought out the sun 

And here I must explam , and the reader would do well 
to look at a map On the day wnen the fog leU '^nd wc 
ran down Alan’s boat, we had been rurmug ^lirougn tne 
Little Minch At dawn after the battle we la'v becalmed 
to the east of the Isle of Canna or between that and Isl© 
Eiiok ' m the cham of the Long Isl md Now to ge-^ from 
theie to the Lmnhe Loch, the st a ght course was through 
the mirows of the Sound of Mull But the cap^^^m had 
no chart he was afraid to trust his bug so deep among 
the islands, and the wmd servmg well, he prei erred to 
297 ^ 
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go by west of Tiree and come up under the southern coast 
of the great Isle of Mull 

All day the bree^'w held m the same point, and rather 
freshened thm cLed down and towards af einoon, a 
swell begin to set m fiom round the outer Hebrides Our 
couxbe to go round about the mner isles, yas to the 
west ot south, so that at first we had tins swell upon our 
beam, and were much rolled about But after mghtfali, 
when we had turned the end of Tiree and begun to head 
more to the east, the sea came right astern 

Meanwmle, the early part of the day, before the swell 
came ujJ, v as very pleasant , sailmg, as we i ere, m a 
bright sunbhma and with many mountamous islands upon 
difleruit. toides Alan and T sat m the roii id house wilh 
the doors open on each side (the wmd being straight 
astern), and smoked a pipe or two of the caxitam s fine 
tobacco It was at this time we heard each othei s 
stones, which was the more impoitant to me as 1 gamtd 
some knowledge oi that wild H’shland coi try on which 
I was so soon to 1 ud In Inose da> s, so close on the back 
of the great rebc Jioa it ^ neecbul a man should know 
wiiat he aoiiig when he went uoon the hv>^ther 
It wis I oh at showed the e'' iinp*e, tcllmg him ail my 
misfoitune, which he lieird -with gieit goou nat le 
Only, when I came to mention that good friend of mme, 
Mr Campbell the niniotv-r, Alan f lei up and ciicd ut 
that he hated all thit were of that name 

Sc^ia I, ‘ he IS a man sboi id be proud to 
give y our haiiu oO ’ 

‘ I know nothing I would help a Cam bell t j ’ he, 
‘ u dcbS lo was a leaaen budet I woiiM i i id II o rhat 
name liI c hHckcooks If I la-v d uif I i uidd ci \ I 
upon my knees to my chamber windi t jr a >Ob it one 
‘ M hv, Alan,’ I cued, wh tils ^ i t die G i ells ^ ® 
‘ \v^eli, says he ^ e k< n \ ci \ eil t u i am an \ppiii 
Stc\ ori 111 i t]ie Cat ipbcilo ha^c ioim haintd a id a asted 
these Oi u no a\ ana ^ol l> h ^ o us uy ticae n T*y — 
but 1 Li a i t L c b on he cued loudh txnd v lui the 
woid bioD ni io\ 1 ills fi'^t upon the rablo B u 1 j iid 
the leso atbt uion to this ioi I knew it was ubUc4.11y o aa 
by thobo wno Lave the underhand Theie s more than 
that,’ he contmued, ‘ and all m the same stoiy l^nng 
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words, lying papers, tricks fit tor a pedlar, and the show 
of what s legal over all, to make a man the more angrj * 
‘Yon that are so wasteful of 3/ our buttons,’ sail 
‘ I can hardly think y 012 would be a good judge of busmess 
‘ Ah ’ ’ says ho, falhng agam to smilmgr, * I got my 
wastefulness fif'om the same man I got tl e buttons from 
and that was my poor father, Duncan StewaH, grace be 
to him > Re was the prettie-^t man o h-ss 1 mdred and 
the best swoidsman m the Hiei^nds, Davia, 'ind that is 
the same as to say , in ail the w o-id I should y en for it 
was him that taught me Re w m the Blacu W alch, 
when first it yas mustered, and hJce other gentleman 
privates, had a giUie at his baci to carry his firelock for 
him on the maich Well the King it appears '^as wisnful 
to see Hieland swo^d mansiiip and mv ^-^tber ''iid tl'iee 
moio cho cn onu and “-ent to Lonc^on town let 

him *00 it o oe t So thev w ere had m o unc i aic-c^ 
and siiowed tre uiiole art ot b ofc* for t\ o hours a+ 
a stieLch, le oie tCmg George and Queen (Ja line, ana the 
Butcher Cumbe land and many more of whom I haveiiu.? 
mmd And wnen they we^o through, the Rirg (foi ail 
he was a rank usiirpe ) snoke them fa ir and gave each man 
three gun cas m his hind Xovi, t’ oy were going out 
of the pakcL, tli^y uad a norter « '•odge to by , and iv 
came m on my ei as he was peihaps the fii ^ } iivab 
Ilieland gentleman t lat had ever go^o by tx clooi 2+ 
was light he bhould gne the poor ] orttr a uio| 1 notioii 
of their quali-'-y So he g ves the j. mg s thico guineas 
mto tne rmn Imud, as if it was his common custom 
tno three o neis that carae behmd him did e sam , 
and tne o tocy we e tl o btree^* never a penny bettei 
for their p nus borne s^y it was one that wa* the n st 
to fee the Rings poiter, and some say it was ano^} c , 
but thv. t itL of it lb, that it was Du^c'^n b^e\ as 1 
im wilLng to piovo with e'ituer svo^a or 1 ^ Anc 
that was ulie fau if r V at I h'^d, Ged ^ g 1 ’ 

‘ I thinl he a^ i ot the m co h a e \oa rich,’ S'^id I 
‘ And that s true said Akn ‘ I e hH me mv breel s 
to cover me, and httle besides And ^hat was how I 
came to ..nlict w hich v as a black spot upo 1 my character 
at the best of times, and would still bo a sore job for mt 
if I foil among the red coats 
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‘ What,’ cried I, ‘ were you m the Enghbh army ? ’ 

‘ That was I ’ said Alan ‘ But I desoited to the right 
side at Piestonpp is — and that’s some comiort ’ 

I could scarcely shaie this view holdmg desertion 
under arms foi an unpardonable fault m honour But 
tor all I was so voung, T wibc^ than say my thought 
Deal dear,’ says I, ‘ the punishment is dcatli ’ 

‘ Ay,’ said he, ‘ if they got hands on mo it w ould be a 
short shrift and a lang tow for Alan ' But I have ihe 
King of France s con m my pocket, which would 

ay© be some protection ’ 

‘ I misdoubt it much,’ said I 
‘ I have aoub1 o mysel ,’ ‘=iaid Alan only 
‘ And, good ^ eaven, man,’ cried 1, you that aie a 
condemned rebel and a deserter, and a man of the French 
King’s — what tempts ye back into this country ? It s a 
bravmg of Provideiice ’ 

‘ Tut ’ ’ savs Alan, ‘ I have been back every year sine© 
forty SIS ’ ’ 

‘ And what bimgs ye, man ^ ’ cried I 
‘ Well y© see, I weary for my ii lends and country,’ said 
h© ‘France is a braw place, nae doubt, but I weary 
for the heathei and the deer And tnen I ha\e bit things 
that I attend to Whiles I pick up a few lads to sei'^^e 
the King of France recruits, ye see, and that’s aye a 
httlo money But the heait of the mattei ib the business 
of my chief, Ardshiel ’ 

‘ I thought tliej called your chief Appm,’ said I 
‘ Ay, but Ardshiel is the caobam of tiie clan ’ said he, 
whicn scarcely cleared my mind ‘ Ye see, David he 
that was ail his lifo so great a man, and come of o blood 
and hearing the name of Ivmgs, is now brouclit do\%n to 
h\e m a Ficnch town hi e a poor and dii\ *^ 0 ^ 1 cison H© 
that had four hundi a s’t o c*s at hi^ \ 1 i have seen, 
with these eyes of mine, oaying bn* ter m the maiket 
place, and ing it home m a ' kaf Ihis is not only 
a pain but ^ Ji to Ub oi liis family and clan There 

aie the bait ns iorby the children and the hop© of Appm, 
that mus^ bo ka ned their letters and how to hold a 
sword in that lar courtly Now, the tenants of Appm 
have to pa^ a rent to Kmg George, but their hearts are 
staunch, tiiey are true to their chiei, and what \ itb 
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love and a bit of pressure, and maybe a threat or two, the 
poor folk scrape np a second rent for Ardshiel Well, 
David, I^m the hand that carries it * And he struck the 
belt about his body, so that the guineas rang 

‘ Do they pay both ? ’ cried I 

•Ay, David, both,’ says he 

• What ’ two rents ’ ’ I repeated 

‘ Ay, David,’ said he ‘ I told a different tale to yon 
captain man , but this is the truth oi it And it s wonaer 
ful to me how httie pressure is needed But that s the 
handiwork of my good kinsman and my father s friend 
James of the Glens, James Stewart, that is ArdshieFs 
half brother He it is that gets the money m, and does 
the management ’ 

This was the first time I heard the name of that James 
Stewart, who was afterwards so famous at the time of 
his hangmg But I took little heed at the mome it, for aU 
my mmd was occupied with the geneiosity of these poor 
Highlanders 

‘ I call it noble,’ I cried ‘ I’m a Whig, or httie better , 
but I call it noble ’ 

‘ Ay,’ said he, ‘ ye’re a Whig, but ye’re a gentleman , 
and that’s what does it Now, if ye were one of the 
cursed race of Campbell, ye would gnash your teeth to hear 
tell of it If ye were the Red Fox ’ 4nd at that name 

his teeth shut together, and he ceased speakmg I have 
seen many a grim face, but never a grimmer than Alan’s 
when he had named the Red Fox 

‘ And who is the Red Fox ? ’ I asked, daunted, but still 
curious 

‘ Who IS he i ’ cried Alan ‘ Well, and I’ll tell you that 
WTien the men of the clans were broken at Culloden, and 
the good cause went down, and the horoos rode over the 
fetlocks m the best blood of the north, Aidbhel had tc 
fiee like a poor deer upon the mountams — he and his lad^ 
and biH baims A sair job we had of it before we got him 
shipped , and while he still lay m the heather, the Enghsh 
rogues, that couldnae come at his hfe, were strikmg at his 
rights They stripped him of his powers, they stripped 
him of hia lands, they plucked the weapons from the 
hands of his clansmen, fchat had home arms for thirty 
centuries, ay, and the very clothes off their backs — so 
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that it’s now a sin to wear a tartan plaid, and a man may 
be oast into a gaol if be has hut a kilt about his legs One 
thmg they couldnae kill That \\as the love the clansmen 
bore their chief These gumeas are the proof of it And 
now, m there steps a man, a Campbell, red headed Colm 
of Glenure ’ 

Is that him you call the Red Fox ? ’ said I 
Will ye brmg me his brush ? ’ cried Alan, fiercely 
‘ Ay, that’s the man In he steps, and gets papers from 
King George, to he so called Kuig s factor on the lands of 
Appm And at first he smgs small, and n hail fellow- 
well mot with Sheamns — that’s James of the Glens, my 
chieftain’s agent But by and by, that came to his ears 
that I have ]ust told you , how the poor commons of 
Appm, the farmers and the crofters and the boumen, were 
wrmgmg their very plaids to get a second rent, and send 
it over seas for Ardshiel and his poor baims What was 
it y© called it, when I told ye ? ’ 

‘ I called it noble, Alan,’ said I 

‘ And you httle better than a common Whig 1 ’ cried 
Alan ‘ But v hen it came to Colm Roy, the black Camp 
bell blood m him ran wild He sat gnashing his teeth at 
the wme table What ’ should a Stewart get a bite of 
bread, and him not be able to prevent it ? Ah * Red Fox, if 
ever I hold you at a gun’s end, the Lord have pity upon 
ye * ’ (Alan stopped to swallow down his anger ) * W^ell, 

David, what does he do ? He declares all the farms to let 
And, thinks he, m his black heart, “ I U soon get other 
tenants that’ll overbid these Stewarts, and MaccoHs, and 
IM ciobs (for these are all names m my clan, David), “ and 
ti en ’ thinks he ‘Ardshiel will have to hold hi& bonnet on 
a French roadside 

* WeU,’ said I, ‘ what followed ? ’ 

Alan laid down his pipe, w hich he had long smce suffered 
to go out, and set his two hands upon his knees 

‘ Ay,’ said he, ‘ ye’U never guess that » For these same 
Stewarts, and MaccoUs, and Macrobs (that had two rents 
to pay, one to Eang George by stark force, and one to 
Ardshiel by natural kindness) offered him a better price 
than any Campbell m all broad Scotland , and far he sent 
seeking them — as far as to the sides of the Clyde and the 
cross of Edinburgh — seeking, and fleecmg, and beggmg 
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them to come, where there was a Stewart to be starved, 
and a red headed hound of a Campbell to be pleasured ’ ’ 

‘ 'V^ ell, Alan,’ said I, ‘ that is a strange story, and a fine 
one, too And Whig as I may be, I am glad the man was 
beaten * 

‘ Him beaten ? ’ echoed Alan ‘ It’s little ye ken of 
Campbells and less of the Ped Fox Him beaten ? No 
nor will be, till his blood s on the hillside » But if the day 
comes, David man, that I can find time and leisure for a 
bit of hunting, there grows not enough heather in all 
Scotland to hide him from my vengeance ’ ’ 

‘ Man Alan,’ said I, ‘ ye are neither very wise nor very 
Christian to blow off so many words of anger They will 
do the man ye call the Fox no harm, and yourself no good 
Tell me your tale plainly out W hat did he next ’ ’ 

‘ And that’s a good observe, David ’ said Alan ‘ Troth 
and indeed they will do him no harm, the more’s the 
pity ’ And barring that about Christiamty (of which my 
opinion IS qui+e otherwise, or I would be nae Christian), 
I am much of your mmd ’ 

‘ Opmion here or opmion there,’ said I, ‘ it s a kent 
tlimg that Christianity forbids revenge ’ 

‘ Ay,’ said he, ‘ it s well seen it was a Campbell taught 
ye ’ It would be a convenient world for them and theur 
sort, if there was no such thmg as a lad and a gun behind 
a heather bush ' But that s nothmg to the pomt This 
IS what he did ’ 

‘ Ay, said I, ‘ come to that ’ 

* W ell, David,’ said he, ‘ smce he couldnae be rid of the 
loyal commons by fair means, he sw ore he would be rid of 
them by foul Ardshiel was to starve , that vas the thing 
he aimed at And smce them that fed him in his exile 
wouldnae be bought out — right or wrong, he would drive 
them out Therefore he sent for lawyers and ] a| ers and 
red coats to stand at his back And tl e IviikUv folk of 
that count! y must all pack and tramp every fatbei s son 
out of his father’s house and out of the place where he 
was bred and fed, and played when he was a callant 
And who are to succeed them ? Bare leggit beggars I 
K.mg George is to whistle for his rents, he maun dow 
with less, he can spread his butter thmner what cares 
Rod Cohn ? If he can hurt Ardshiel he has his v ish if 
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he can pluck the meat from my chieftam’s table, and the 
bit toys out of his children’s hands, he will gang hame 
fimgmg to Glenure * ’ 

‘ Let me have a word,’ said I ‘ Be sure, if they take 
less rents, be sure Grovemment has a finger m the pie It’s 
not this Campbell’s fault, man — it’s his orders And if ye 
kiUed this Cohn to morrow, what better would ye be ? 
There would be another factor m his shoes, as fast as spur 
can drive ’ 

‘ Ye’re a good lad m a fight,’ said Alan, ‘ but, man ’ 
ye have Whig blood m ye » ’ 

He spoke kmdly enough, but there was so much anger 
under his contempt that I thought it was wise to change 
the conversation I expressed my wonder how, with the 
Highlands covered with troops, and guarded like a city 
m a siege, a man m his situation could come and go without 
arrest 

‘ It’s easier than ye would think,’ said Alan * A bare 
hillside (ye see) is like aU one road if there’s a sentry at 
one place, ye just go by another And then the heather’s 
a great help Ana everywhere there are friends’ houses 
and friends’ byres and haystacks And besides, when folk 
talk of a country covered with troops, it’s but a kmd of a 
byword at the best A soldier covers nae mair of it than 
hia boot soles I have fished a water with a sentry on the 
other side of the brae, and killed a fine trout , and I have 
sat m a heather hush withm six feet of another, and learned 
a real bonny time from his whistlmg This was it,’ said he, 
and whistled me the air 

‘ And then, besides,* he contmued, ‘ it’s no sae bad now 
as it was m forty six The Hielands are what they call 
pacified Small vender, with never a gun or a sword 
left from Cantyre to Cape Wrath, but what tenty * folk 
have hidden m their thatch ’ But what I would hko to 
ken, David, is just how long ? Not long, ye would think, 
with men like Ardshiel m exile and men hke the Red Fox 
sittmg birimg the wine and oppressmg the poor at home 
But it’s a httle thing to decide what folk 11 bear, and what 
they will not Or why would Red Colm be ndmg his 1 orse 
aU over my poor country of Appm, and never a x>retty 
lad to put a bullet m him ’ ’ 

* Careful 
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And with this Alan fell into a muse, and for a long time 
sate very sad and silent 

I will add the rest of what I have to say about my friend, 
that he was skilled m all kinds of music, but prmoipally 
pipe music , was a well considered poet m his own tongue , 
had read several books both m French and Enghsh, was 
a dead shot, a good angler, and an excellent fencer with 
bhe small sword as well as with his own particular weapon 
For his faults they wei© on his face, and I now knew 
them all But the worst of them, his childish piopensity 
to take oSenc© and to pick quarrels, he greatly laid aside 
in my case, out of regard for the battle of the round house 
But whether it was because I had done well myself, or 
because I had been a witness of his own much greater 
prowess, is more thn n I can tell For though he had a great 
taste for couiage m other men, yet he admired it most m 
Alan Bieok 


CHAPTEE XIII 

THE LOSS OF THE BEIG 

It was already late at mght, and as dark as it ever 
would be at that season of the year (and that is to say, it 
was still pretty bright), when Hoseason clapped his head 
mto the round house door 

‘ Here,* said he, ‘ come out and see if ye can pilot ’ 

‘ Is this one of your tricks ? ’ asked Alan 
‘ Do I look hke tricks ? * ones the oaptam ‘ I have 
other thmgs to think of — ^my brig’s m danger ’ ’ 

By the concerned look of lus face, and above all by the 
sharp tones m which h© spoke of his bug, it was plam 
to both of us he w as m deadly earnest , and so Alan and I, 
with no great fear of treachery, stepped on deck 

The sky was clear, it blew hard, and was bitter cold, 
a great deal of dayhght hngerod, and the moon, which 
w as nearly full shone biightly The brig was close hauled, 
so as to lound the south west comer of the Island of Mull, 
the hdls of which (and Ben More above them all, with a 
wisp of mist upon the top of it) lay full upon the larboard 
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bow TlioTigh it was no good point of sailing for tlie 
Covenant, she tore through, the seas at a great rate, pitch 
mg and strammg, and pursued by the westerly swell 
A.ltogether it was no such ill mght to keep the seas m , 
and I had begun to wonder what it was that sat so heavily 
upon the captam, when the brig rismg suddenly on the top 
of a high swell, he pomted and cried to us to look Away 
on the lee bow, a thmg like a fountam rose out of the 
moonht sea, and immediately after we heard a low sound 
of roarmg 

‘ What do ye call that ? ’ asked the captam, gloomily 
‘ The sea bieakmg on a reef,’ said Alan ‘ And now ye 
ken where it is , and what better would ye have ? ’ 

* Ay,’ said Hoseason, ‘ if it were the only one ’ 

And sure enough, just as he spoke there came a second 
fountam farther to the south 

‘ There • ’ said Hoseason ‘ Ye see for yourself If I 
had kent of these reefs, if I had had a chart, or if Shuan 
had been spared, it’s not sixty gumeas, no, nor six hundred, 
would have made me risk my brig m sic a stoneyard ’ 
But you, sir, that was to pilot us, have ye never a word ? ’ 
‘ I’m thinking,’ said Alan, ‘ these’ll be what they call 
the Torran Rocks ’ 

‘ Axe there many of them ? ’ says the captam 
‘ Truly, sir, I am nae pilot,* said Alan , ‘ but it sticks 
m my mmd there are ten miles of them ’ 

hlr Riach and the captam looked at each other 
‘ There’s a way through them, I suppose ? ’ said the 
captam 

‘ Doubtless,’ said Alan, ‘ but where ? But it someho'w 
runs m my mmd once more that it is clearer under the 
land ’ 

‘ So ? ’ said Hoseason ‘ We 11 have to haul our wmd 
then, Mr Riaoh, we’ll have to come as near m about the 
end of Mall as we can take her, sir , and even then we’ll 
have the land to keep the wmd oh us, and that stoneyard 
on our lee Well, we’re m for it now, and may as well 
crack on ’ 

With that he gave an order to the steeisman, and sent 
Riach to the foretop There v-ere only five men on deck, 
oountmg the officers , these being all that were fit (or, at 
least, both fit and willing) for their work So as I say, 
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it fell to Mx Riaoli to go aloft, and he sat there looking 
out and hailing the deck with news of all he saw 

‘ The sea to the south is thick,’ he cried , and then, after 
a while, ‘ it does seem clearer in by the land ’ 

‘ Well, sir,’ said Hoseason to Alan, ‘ we’ll try your way 
of it But I think I might as well trust to a blind fiddler 
Pray God you’re right ’ 

‘ Pray Qod I am ’ ’ says Alan to me * But where did I 
hear it ? Well, well, it will be as it must ’ 

As we got nearer to the turn of the land the reefs began 
to be sown here and there on our verv path , and IMr Riaoh 
sometimes cried down to us to change the course Some 
times mdeed, none too soon , for one reef was so close to 
the brig’s weather board that when a sea burst upon it 
the hghter sprays fell upon her deck and wetted us hke 
ram 

The brightness of the mght showed us these perils as 
clearly as by day, which was, perhaps, the more alarming 
It showed me, too, the face of the captam as he stood by 
the steersman, now on one foot, now on the other, and 
sometimes blowing in his hands, but still hstenmg and 
lookmg and as steady as steel Neither he nor Mr Riaoh 
had shown well m the fi^^htmg , but I saw they were brave 
m their own trade, a id admiied them all the more because 
I found Alan very white 

‘ Ochone, David,’ says he, this is no the kmd of death 
I fancy ’ ’ 

‘ What, Alan ’ * I cried ‘ you’re not afraid ? * 

‘ No,’ said he, wettmg his hps, ‘ but you’ll allow yourself, 
it’s a cold ending ’ 

By this time, now and then sheermg to one side or the 
other to avoid a reef, but still huggmg the wmd and the 
land, we had got round Iona and begun to come alongside 
Mull The tide at the tad of the land ran very strong, 
and threw the brig about Two hands were put to the 
helm, and Hoseason himself would sometimes lend a help , 
and it was strange to see three strong men throw their 
weight upon the tiller, and it (hke a hvmg thmg) struggle 
agamst and drive them back This would have been the 
greater danger had not the sea been for some whde free of 
obstacles Mr Riach, besides, announced from the top 
that he saw clear water aheacL 
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‘ Ye were right,’ said Hoseason to Alan ‘ Ye have 
saved the hng, sir , I’U mmd that when we come to clear 
accounts ’ And I behev© he not only meant what he said, 
but would have done it, so high a place dad the Covenant 
hold m his affections 

But this la matter only for conjecture, thmgs havmg gone 
otheiwise than he forecast 

‘ Keep her away a pomt ’ smgs out Mr Riaoh ‘ Reef to 
windward ’ ’ 

And just at the same time the tide caught the brig, and 
threw the wind out of her sails She came round mto the 
wmd hiv© a top, and the next moment struck the reef with 
such a dunch as thiew us all flat upon the deck, and came 
near to shake Mr Riach from his place upon the mast 
I was on my feet m a minute The reef on which w© 
had struck was close m under the south west end of Mull, 
off a httle isle they call Earraid, which lay low and black 
upon the larboard Sometimes the swell broke clean over 
us , sometimes it only ground the poor brig upon the reef, 
so that we could hear her beat herself to pieces , and what 
with the gieat noise of the sails, and the smgmg of the wmd, 
and the II3 ing of the spray m the moonhght, and the sense 
of danger, I thmk my head must have been partly turned, 
for I could scarcely understand the thmgs 1 saw 

Presently I observed Mr Riach and the seamen busy 
round the skiff, and still m the same blank, lan over to 
assist them , and as I set my hand to work, my mmd came 
clear agam It was no very easy task, for the skiff lay 
amidships and was full of hamper, and the breaking of the 
heavier seas contmuaUy forced us to give over and hold 
on , but we all w rought like horses while we could 

Mean\t nile such of the wounded as could move came 
clamhermg out of the fore scuttle and began to help , 
while the rest that lay helpless m their bunks harrowed me 
with screammg and beggmg to be saved 

The captam took no part It seemed he was stiuck 
stupid He stood holdmg by the shrouds, ta lkin g to bim 
seif and groanmg out aloud whenever the ship hammered 
on the rocK His brig was like wife and child to him, 
he had looked on, day by day, at the mishandhng of poor 
Ransome, but when it came to the brig, he seemed to 
suffer along with her 
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All the time of our working at the boat, I remember only 
the one thmg, that I asked Alan, looking across at the 
shore, what country it was, and he answered, it was the 
worst possible for him, for it was a land of the CampbeUs 

We had on© of the wounded men told off to keep a watch 
upon the seas and cry us warmng Well, we had the 
boat about ready to be launched, when this man sang 
out pretty shrill ‘ For God’s sake, hold on » ’ We knew 
by his ton© that it was something more than ordinary, 
and sure enough, there followed a sea so huge that it lifted 
the bng right up and canted her over on her beam 
Whether the cry came too late, or my hold was too weak, 
I know not, but at the sudden tiltmg of the ship I was 
cast clean over the bulwarks mto the sea 

I went down, and drank my fill, and then came up, 
and got a blmk of the moon, and then down agam They 
say a man sinks a third time for good I cannot be mad© 
like other folk, then, for I would not like to write how 
often I went down, or how often I came up agam All 
the while, I was being hurled along, and beaten upon and 
choked, and then swallowed whole, and the thing was 
so distractmg to my wits, that I was neither sorry nor 
afraid 

Presently I found I was holdmg to a spar, which helped 
me somewhat And then aU of a sudden I was m qmet 
water, and began to come to myself 

It was the spare yard I had got hold of, and I was 
amazed to see how far I had travelled from the bng I 
hailed her, mdeed , but it was plam she was already out of 
cry She was still holding together , but whether or not 
they had yet launched the boat, I was too far off and too 
low down to see 

While I was haihng the bng, I spied a tract of water 
lying between us where no great waves cane, but which 
yet boiled white all over and bristled m the moon with 
rmga and bubbles Sometimes the whole tract swung to 
one side, like the tail of a hve serpent, sometimes, for a 
glimpse, it would all disappear and then boil up agam 
What it was I had no guess, which for the time mcreased 
my fear of it, but I now know it must have been the 
roost or tide race, which had carried me away so fast and 
tumbled me about so cruelly, and at last as if tired of that 
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play, had flung out me and the spare yard upon its land 
ward margin 

I now lay quite becalmed, and began to feel that a man 
can die of cold as well as of dro\^nmg The shores of 
Earraid were close m, I could see m the moonhght the 
dots of heather and the sparkling of the mica m the 
rocks 

‘ WeU,’ thought I to myself, ‘ if I cannot get as far as 
that, it’s strange * * 

I had no skill of swimmmg, Essen Water bemg small 
m our neighbourhood , but when I laid hold upon the yard 
with both arms, and kicked out with both feet, I soon 
began to find that I was moving Hard work it was and 
mortally slow , but in about an hour of kickmg and splash 
mg, I had got well m between the pomta of a sandy bay 
surrounded by low hills 

The sea was here quite quiet, there was no sound of 
any surf, the moon shone clear, and I thought m my 
heart I had never seen a place so desert and desolate But 
it was dry land , and when at last it grew so shallow that 
I could leave the yard and wade ashore upon my feet, I 
cannot tell if I was more tired or more grateful Both at 
least I was , tired as I never was before that mght , and 
grateful to God as I trust I have been often, though never 
with more cause 


CHAPTEIi XIV 

THE 1 3 LET 

With my stepping islioie I began the most unhappy 
part of my adventi cs It was half past twelve m the 
morning, and though the wmd was broken by the land, it 
was a cold ni^ht I dared not sit down (for I thought I 
should ha e frozen), but took off my shoes and walked to 
and fro upon the sand, birefoot, and beating my breast 
With infinite wcarmess There was no sound of man or 
cattle not a cock crew, though it was about the hour 
of their first waking only the surf broke outside m the 
dibtance, which put me in mmd of my perils and those 
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of my friend To walk by the sea at that hour of the 
morning, and m a place so desert like and lonesome, 
struck me with a kmd of fear 

As soon as the day began to break I put on my shoes 
and climbed a hiU — ^the ruggedest scramble I ever under 
took — ^falhng, the whole way, between big blocks of 
gramte, or leaping from one to another When I got to 
the top the dawn was come There was no sign of the bng, 
which must have lifted from the reef and sunk The boat, 
too, was nowhere to be seen There was never a sail upon 
the ocean , and m what I could see of the laud was neither 
house nor man 

I was afraid to think what had befallen my shipmates, 
and afraid to look longer at so empty a scene What with 
my wet clothes and weariness, and my belly that now 
began to ache with hunger, I had enough to trouble m© 
"Without that So I set off eastward along the south coast, 
hopmg to find a house where I might warm myself, and 
perhaps get news of those I had lost And at the worst, 
I considered the sun would soon rise and dry my clothes 

After a little, my way was stopped by a creek or inlet 
of the sea, which seemed to run pretty deep mto the land 
and as I had no means to get across, I must needs change 
my direction to go about the end of it It was still the 
roughest kmd of walking , mdeed the whole, not only of 
Earraid, but of the neighbourmg part of Mull (vbioh they 
call the Ross) is nothing but a jumble of gramte rocks w th 
heather m among At first the creek kept narrowing as 
I had looked to see, but piesently to my surprise it began 
to widen out agam At this I scratched my head, but 
had still no notion of the truth , until at last I came to a 
rismg ground, and it burst upon me all m a moment that 
I was cast upon a httle barren isle, and cut off on every 
side by the salt seas 

Jkistead of the sun rismg to dry me, it came on to ram , 
"With a thick mist , so that my case was lamentable 

I stood m the ram, and shivered, and wondered what to 
do, till it occurred to me that perhaps the creek was ford 
able Back I went to the narrowest pomt and waded m 
But not three yards from shore, I plumped m head over 
ears, and if ever I was heard of more, it was rather by 
God’s grace than my own prudence I was no wetter (for 
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that coTild hardly be), but I was all the colder for tins 
mishap, and having lost another hope was the more 
unhappy 

And now, all at once, the yard came m my head What 
had cairied me through the roost would suiely serve me 
to cross this httle quiet creek m safety With that I set 
off, undaunted, across the top of the isle, to fetch and 
carry it back It was a weary tramp m all ways, and if 
hope had not buoyed me up, I must have cast myself down 
and given up Whether with the sea salt, or because I 
was growmg fevered, I was distressed with thirst, and had 
to stop, aa I went, to drink the peaty water out of the 
hags 

I came to the bay at last, more dead than ahve , and at 
the first glance, I thought the yard was something farther 
out than when I left it In I went, for the third time into 
the sea The sand was smooth and firm, and shelved 
gradually down, so that I could wade out tiU the water 
was almost to my neck and the httle waves splashed 
into my face But at that depth my feet began to leave 
me, and I durst venture m no farther As for the yard, 
I saw it bobbmg very quietly some twenty feet beyond 

I had borne up well, until this last disappomtment , 
but at that I came ashore, and flung myself down upon 
the sands and wept 

The time I spent upon the island is still so horrible a 
thought to me, that I must pass it lightly over In all 
the books I have read of people cast away, they had either 
their pockets full of tools, or a chest of thmgs would be 
thrown upon the beach along with them, as if on purpose 
My case was very different I had nothing m my pockets 
but money and Alan’s silver button, and bemg inland 
bred, I was as much short of knowledge as of means 

I knew mdeed that shell fish were counted good to eat , 
and among the rocks of the isle I found a great plenty of 
limpets, which at first I could scarcely strike from their 
places, not knowing quickness to be needful There were, 
besides, some of the httle shells that we call buckles, I 
think periwinkle is the Enghah name Of these two I made 
my whole diet, devourmg them cold and raw as I found 
them, and so hungry was I that at first they seemed to 
me delicious 
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Perhaps they were out of season, or perhaps there was 
something wrong m the sea about my island But at 
least I had no sooner eaten my first meal than I was seized 
with giddmess and retohmg, and lay for a long time no 
better than dead A second trial of the same food (mdeed 
I had no other) did better with me, and revived my 
strength But as long as I was on the island, I never knew 
what to expect when I had eaten , sometimes all was well, 
and sometimes I was thrown mto a miserable sickness, 
nor could I ever distmguish what particular fish it was that 
hurt me 

All day it streamed ram, the island ran like a sop, 
there was no dry spot to be found , and when I lay down 
that mght, between two boulders that made a kmd of 
root, my feet were in a bog 

The second day I crossed the island to ail si les There 
was no one part of it better than another, it was all 
desolate and rocky, nothmg hving on it but game birds 
which I lacked the moans to kill, and the gulls which 
haunted the outlymg rocks in a prodigious manner But 
the creek, or strait, that cut off the isle from the mam land 
of the Boss, opened out on the north mto a bay, and the 
bay agam opened mto the Sound of Iona , and it was the 
neighbourhood of this place that I chose to he my home, 
though if I had thought upon the very name of home m 
such a spot, I must have burst out weepmg 

I had good reasons for my choice There was m this 
part of the isle a little hut of a house like a pig’s hut, 
where fishers used to sleep when they came there upon 
their busmess, but the turf roof of it had fallen entirely 
m , so that the hut was of no use to me, and gave me less 
shelter than my rocks What was more important, the 
shell fish on which I hved grew there m great plenty , 
when the tide was out I could gather a peck at a time 
and this was doubtless a convemence But the other 
reason went deeper I had become m no way used to the 
horrid sohtude of the isle, but still looked round me on all 
sides (like a man that was himted), between fear and hope 
that I might see some human creature cortung Now, 
from a httle up the hillside over the bay, I could catch a 
Bight of the great, ancient church and the roofs of the 
people*s houses m Iona And on the other hand, over 
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the low country of the Ross, I saw smoke go up, mormng 
and erening, as if from a homestead m a hollow of the 
land 

I usod to watch this smoke, when I was wet and cold, 
and had my head half turned with lonelmess , and think 
of the fireside and the company, till my heart burned It 
was the same with the roofs of Iona Altogether, this 
sight I had of men’s homes and comfortable fives, although 
it put a point on my own suffermgs, yet it kept hope alive, 
and helped me to eat my raw shell fish (which had soon 
grown to be a disgust) and saved me from the sense of 
horror I had whenever I was alone wath dead rooks, and 
fowls, and the ram, and the cold sea 

I sa3’’ it kept hope alive, and mdeed it seemed impossible 
that I should be left to die on the shores of my own 
country, and withm view of a church tower and the smoke 
of men’s houses But the second day passed , and though 
as long as the fight lasted I kept a bright look out for boats 
on the Sound or men passmg on the Ross, no help came 
near me It s-^ill ramed, and I turned m to sleep, as wet 
as ever, and with a cruel sore throat, but a little com 
fortcd pel haps, by having said good mght to my next 
neighbours, the people of Iona 

Charles the Second declared a man could stay outdoors 
more days m the year m the chmate of England than m 
any other This was very like a king, with a palace at his 
back and changes of dry clothes But he must have had 
better luck on his flight from Worcester than I had on that 
miserable isle It was the height of summer, yet it 
rained for more than twenty four hours, and did not dear 
iin^il the pftei^oon of the third day 

This was tlio day of incidents In the mor nin g I saw 
a red deer a buck wuth a fine spread of antlers, standing 
m the ram on the top of the i land but he had scarce 
seen me rise from under my rock, before he trotted ofl 
upon the other side I supposed he must have swum across 
the strait, though what should brmg any creature to 
Earraid, was more than I could fancy 

A httle alter, as I was jumpmg about after limpets, I 
was startled by a guinea piece, which feU upon a rock 
m front of me and glanced off mto the sea When the 
sailors gave me my money agam, they kept back not only 
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about a third of the whole sum, but my father s leather 
purse 5 so that from that day out, I carried my gold loose 
m a pocket with a button I now saw there must be a 
hole, and clapped my hand to the place m a great hurry 
But this was to lock the stable door after the steed was 
stolen I had left the shore at Queensferry with near on 
fifty pounds, now I found no more than two gamea 
pieces and a silver shilling 

It IS true I picked up a third gumea a little after, where 
it lay shining on a piece of turf That made a fortune of 
three pounds and four shillmgs, Enghsh money, for a lad, 
the rightful heir to an estate, and now starvmg on an isle 
at the extreme end of the wild Highlands 

This state of my affairs dashed me still further, and 
mdeed my plight on that third moimng was truly pitiful 
My clothes were begmnmg to rot, my stockings m par 
ticular were quite worn through so that my shanks went 
naked, my hands had grown qmte soft with the con 
tmual soaking , my throat was verj. sore, my strength had 
much abated, and my heart so turned agamst the horrid 
stuff I was condemned to eat, that the very sight of it 
came near to sicken me 

And yet the worst was not yet come 
There is a pretty high rock on the north west of Ear 
raid, which (because it had a flat top and overlooked the 
Sound) I was much m the habit of frequenting , not that 
ever I stayed m one place, save when asleep, my misery 
givmg me no rest Indeed, I wore mvself down with 
contmual and aimless gom^^s and commgs m the ram 
As soon howevpi as the sun came out, I lay down on 
the top of that rock to dry myself The comfort of the 
sunshme is a thing I cannot tell It set me thmking hope 
fully of my deliverance, of which I had begun to despair , 
and I scanned the sea and the Ross wnth a fresh mterest 
On the south of my rock, a part of the island jutted out 
and hid the open ocean, so that a boat could thus come 
quite near me upon that side and I be none the wiser 
Well, all of a sudden, a coble with a brown sail and a 
pair of fishers aboard of it, ceme flying round that corner 
of the isle, bound for Iona I shouted out, and then fell 
on my knees on the rock and reached up mj^ hands and 
pr xyed to them They were near enough to hear — I could 
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even see the colour of their hair , and there was no doubt 
but they observed me, for they cried out m the Gaelic 
tongue, and laughed But the boat never turned aside, 
and flew on, right before my eyes, for Iona 

I could not beheve such wickedness, and ran along the 
shore from rock to rock, crymg on them piteously , even 
after they were out of reach of my voice, I still cried and 
waved to them , and when they were quite gone, I thought 
my heart would have burst All the time of my troubles 
I wept only twice Once, when I could not reach the yard, 
and now the second time, when these fishers turned a deaf 
ear to my cries But this time I wept and roared like a 
wicked child, fcearmg up the turf with my nails, and 
grinding my face m the earth If a wish would kill men, 
those fishers would never have seen mornmg and I should 
likely have died upon my island 

When I was a httl® over my anger, I must eat agam, but 
with such loathing of the mess as I could now scarce 
control Sure enough, I should have done as well to fast, 
for my fishes poisoned me agam I had all mv first pams , 
my throat was so sore I could scarce swaUow, I had a 
fit of strong shuddering which clucked my teeth together , 
and there came on me that dreadful sense of illness, which 
we have no name for either m Scotch or English I 
thought I should have died, and made my peace with 
God, forgivmg aU men, even my uncle and the fishers, 
and as soon as I had thus made up my mmd to the worst, 
clearness came upon me I observed the mght was falling 
dry , my clothes were dried a good deal , truly, I was m a 
better case than ever before, smce I had landed on the 
isle and so I got to sleep at last, with a thought of 
gratitude 

The next day (which was the fourth of this horrible Life 
of mme) I found my bodily strength run very low But the 
sun shone, the air was sweet, and vhat I managed to eat 
of the shell fish agreed well with me and revived my 
courage 

I was scarce back on my rock (where I went always the 
first thing after I had eaten) before I obsei ved a boat commg 
down the Sound, and with her head, as I thought, m my 
direction 

I began at once to hope and fear exceedinf^ly for I 
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thotight these men might have thought better of then 
cruelty and be eommg back to my assistance But 
another disappointment, such as yesterdays, was more 
than I could bear I turned my back, accordingly, upon 
the sea, and did not look agam till I had counted many 
hundreds The boat was still heading for the island 
The next time I counted the full thousands, as slowly as I 
could, my heart beatmg so as to hurt me And then it 
was out of aU question She was coming straight to 
Earraid ’ 

I could no longer hold myself back, but ran to the sea 
side and out, from one rock to another, as far as I could go 
It is a marvel I was not drowned , for when I was brought 
to a stand at last, my legs shook under me, and my mouth 
was so dry, I must wet it with the sea water before I was 
able to shout 

411 this time the boat was eommg on, and now I was 
a ole to perceive it was the same boat and the same two 
men as yesterday This I knew by their hair, which the 
one had of a bright yellow and the other black But now 
there was a third man along with them, who looked to be 
of a better class 

As soon as they were come withm easy speech, thev let 
down their sail and lay qmet In spite of my supplica* 
tions, they drew no n'^arer m, and what frightened me 
most of ail, the new man tee hee’d with laughter as he 
t«-lked and looked at me 

Then he stood up m the boat and addressed me a long 
while, speaking fast and with many wavings of his hand 
I told hnn I had no Gaelic, and at this he became very 
angry, and I began to suspect he thought he was tal ki ng 
English Listening very close, I caught the word ‘ what 
effer ’ several times , but all the rest was Gaelic and might 
have been Greek and Hebrew for me 

‘ Whatever,^ said I, to show him I had caught a 
word 

‘ Yes, yes — ^yes, yes,’ says he, and then h© looked at tbe 
other men, as much as to say, ‘ I told you I spoke English, 
and began agam as hard as ever m the Gaelic 

This time I picked out another word, tide ® Then I 
had a flash of hope I remembered he was always wav mg 
his hand towards the mainland of the Ross 
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‘ Bo you mean when the tide is out ? * I cried, and 

could not finish 

‘ Yes, yes,’ said he ‘ Tide ^ 

At that I turned tail upon their boat (where my adviser 
had once more begun to tee hee with laughter), leaped 
back the way I had come, j&pom one stone to another, and 
set ofi running across the isle as I had never run before 
In about half an hour I came out upon the shores of the 
creek , and, sure enough, it was shrunk into a little trickle 
of water, through which I dashed, not above my knees, 
and landed with a shout on the mam island 

A sea bred boy would not have stayed a day on Earraid , 
which is only what they call a tidal islet, and, except m 
the bottom of the neaps, can be entered and left twice m 
every twenty four hours, either dry shod, or at the most 
by wadmg Even I, who had the tide going out and m 
before me in the bay, and even watched for the ebbs, the 
better to get my shell fish — even I (I say) if I had sat 
down to think, instead of ragmg at my fate, must have 
soon guessed the secret, and got free It was no wonder 
the fishers had not understood me The wonder was 
rather that they had ever guessed my pitiful illusion, 
and taken the trouble to come back I had starved with 
cold and hunger on that island for close upon one hundred 
hours But for the fishers, I might have left my bones 
there in pure folly And even as it was, I had paid for it 
pretty dear, not only m past suffermgs, but m my present 
case, bemg clothed like a beggar man, scarce able to 
walk, and m great pain of my sore tliroat 

I hf ve seen wicked men and fools, a great many of both , 
and 1 bclie\ e they both get paid m the end but the fools 
first 


CHAPTER XV 

THE LAD WITH THE SILVER BUTTON THROUGH THE 
ISLE OF MULL 

Tiir Ross of MuU, which I had now got upon, was rugged 
and trackless, hke the isle I had just left being all bog, 
and brier, and big stone There may be roads, for them 
that know the country well but for my part I had no 
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better guide tban my own nose, and no other landmark 
than Ben More 

I aimed as well as I could for the smoke I had seen so 
often from the island , and with all my great weariness and 
the dij6S.culty of the way came upon the house m the bottom 
of a httle hoUow about five or six at mght It was low 
and longish, roofed with turf and built of unmortarcd 
stones, and on a mound in front of it, an old gentleman 
sat smoking his pipe m the sun 

With what httle English he had, he gave me to under 
stand that my shipmates had got safe ashore, and had 
broken bread m that very house on the day after 

‘ Was there one ’ I asked, ‘ dressed like a gentleman ? * 
He said they all wore rough great coats , but to be sure, 
the first of them, the one that came alone, wore breeches 
and stockmgs, while the rest had sailors’ trousers^ 

‘ Ah,* said I, ‘ and he would have a featheicd hat ’ * 
He told me, no, that he was bareheaded like myself 
At first I thought Alan might have lost his hat, and 
then the ram came in my mmJ, and I judged it moie hkely 
he had it out of harm’s way under his great coat This 
set me smiling, partly because my friend was safe, partly 
to think of his vanity m diess 

And then the old gentleman clapped his hand to his 
brow, and cried out that I must be the lad with the «Ll^er 
button 

‘ Why, yes » ’ said I, m some wonder 
‘ Weil, then,’ said the old gentleman, I have a word for 
you, that you are to follow youi friend to his count ly, by 
Torosay ’ 

He then asked me how I had fared, and I told him my 
tale A south countrj' man would certainly have laughed , 
but this old gentleman (I call him so because ot liis 
manners, for h^ clothes were dropping off his back) h'^ard 
me all through wuth nothmg but gravity and pity W hen 
I had done, he took me by the hand, led me mto his hut 
(it was no better) and presented me before his wife, as if 
she had been the Queen and I a dul e 

The good woman set oat bread before me and a cold 
grouse, patting my shoulder and smilmg to me all the 
time, for she had no English and the old gentleman (not 
to be behmd) bre vod me a strong punch out of their country 
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spirit All the while I was eating, and after that when 1 
was drinking the punch, I could scarce come to beheve m 
my good fortune , and the house, though it was thick with 
the peat smoke and as full of holes as a colander, seemed 
like a palace 

The punch threw me m a strong sweat and a deep 
slumbei , the good people let me he , and it was near 
noon of the next day before I took the road, my throat 
already easier and my spirits quite restored by good fare 
and good news The old gentleman, although I pressed 
him hard, would take no money, and gave me an old 
bonnet for my head though I’m free to own I was no 
sooner out of view of the house, loan I veiy jealously 
wished this gift of Ins m a wayside fountain 

Thought I to myself ‘ If these are the wild High 
landers, I could wish my own folk wilder ’ 

I not only started late, but I must have wandered nearlv 
half the tmie Tiue, I met plenty of people, grubbing m 
little miserable fields that would not keep a cat, or herdrng 
little kme about the bigness of The Hignland 

dress being foruidden by law since tiie rel elhon, and the 
people condemned to the Lovland habit, wkicn thc> much 
disliked, it was strange to see the vaiiety of tieir array 
Some went bare, only for a hangmg cloak or great coat, 
and carried thoir trousers on their backs like a useless 
burthen, some had made an imitation of the tart-ixi with 
little parti coloured stripes patch d together 1 ke an old 
wife’s qmlt, others, again, stni vore the Highlxad 
philabeg, but by puttmg a few stitches between the legs 
transformed it into a piir of fcroiT '^rs Ime a Duicliman s 
411 those m Jkeshifts weie condemned and pimishc^d for the 
law was li’ioliK applied, m hopes to bie k lip the elm 
snmt, but m thit out of th< vxx, sea bound isle, there 
were few to make rein uks and ie\\ er to t 11 tales 

liiey seemed m grext pox city, whicn w is no douot 
natural now that rapme was put down, and the cliicfs 
kept no longer an open house and the loads (even such 
a wandering countiy by tiack as the one I followed) were 
infested with beggars And here agam I mark a ditr^reiiee 
fiom my own part of the country tor our Lowland 
beggars — even the gownsmen themselves, who beg by 
patent — had a loutmg, flattering way vn*ii th^m, and if 
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yon gave tLem. a plack and asked change, would very 
civilly return you a boddle But these Highland beggars 
stood on their dignity, asked alms only to buy snuff (b^ 
their account) and would give no change 

To be sure, this was no concern of mme, except m so far 
as it entertained me by the way "What was much more 
to the purpose, few had any English, and these few 
(unless they were of the brotherhood of beggais) not 
very anxious to place it at my service I knew Torosav to 
be my destmation, and repeated the name to them and 
pointed, but instead of simply pomtmg m reply, they 
would give me a screed of Gaelic that set me foolish, so 
it was small wonder if I went out of my road as often as I 
stayed m it 

At last, about eight at night, and already very weary, I 
came to a lone house, where I asked admittance, and was 
refused, until I bethought me of the power of money m 
so poor a country, and held up one of my guineas m my 
finger and thumb Thereupon, the man of the nouse, who 
had hitherto pretended to have no English, and driven me 
from his door by signals, suddenly began to speak as clearly 
as was needful, and agreed for five shillmgs to give me a 
night’s lodging and guide me the next day to Torosay 

I slept uneasily that mght fcarmg I bnould be robbed, 
but I might have spared m^^sclf the pun for my host 
was no robber only miserably poor and a great cheat 
He was not alone m has poverty, for the next mornmg, 
we must go five miles about to the house of what he called 
a nch man to have one of my guineas changed This was 
perhaps a rich man for Mull, he would have scarce been 
thought so in the south , for it took all he had — ^the whole 
house was turned upside down, and a neighbour brought 
under contribution, before he could scrape together twenty 
shillings m silver The odd shilling he kept for himself 
protestmg that he could ill afford to have so srea'^ a sum 
of money lying locked up ’ For all that he w as very 
coui'teous and well spoken, made us both sit down with his 
family to dinner, and brewed punch m a fine chma bo^l, 
over which my rascal guide grew so merry that he refused 
to start 

I was for gettmg angry, and appealed to the rich man 
(Hector Maclean was his name) who had been a witness 
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to our bargain and to my payment of the five shillings 
Blit Maclean had taken his share of the punch, and vowed 
that no gentleman should leave his table after the bowl 
was brewed so there was nothing for it but to sit and 
hear Jacobn© toasts and Gaelic songs, till ih were tipsy 
and staggcied ofi to the bed or the bam for their night’s 
rest 

Next day (the fourth of my travels) we were up before 
five upon the clock , but my rascal guide got to the bottle 
at once, and it was three hours before T had him clear of 
the house, and then (as you shall hear) only t>r a worse 
disappointment 

As long as we went down a heathery valley that lay 
before l\Ir M clean’s house, all went well , only m3’- gi ide 
looked constantly over his shoulder, and when J asked him 
the cause, only grmned at me No sooner, however, had 
we crossed the back of the hill, and got out of sight of the 
house windows, than he told me Torosay lay right in front, 
and that hilltop (which he pointed out) was my hcst 
landmark 

I care very little for that,’ said I, ‘ since you are 
going w itb me ’ 

The impudent cheat answered me in the Gacno ^hat he 
had no English 

‘ My fins fellow,’ I said, ‘ I know very well your I ngbsh 
comes and goes Tell me what will brmg it back ^ Is it 
more money you wish ’ 

‘ Five shillings man,’ said he, ‘ and hersel will bring 
ye there ’ 

I reflected a while and then offered him two, whicn he 
accepted ^recdily, and insisted on having in his hand at 
once — for luck, he ^aid, but I think it w is i ither for 
my misfortune 

The two shillings caiiicd mm lot quite as many miles, 
at the end of which disl inc< , he sat down upon the way 
side and took off his brogues from his feet, like a man 
about to rest 

I was now red hot ‘ Ha ’ ’ said I, ‘ have 3^11 no more 
Fno-l isb ? 

Hi saK^mpudentiy 

At thaO boiled over, and lifted mv hand |o strike liim , 
andle, dra|w^igg^a squafted back and 
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grinned at me like a wild cat At that, forgetting every 
thmg but my anger, I ran in upon him, put aside his kmf e 
with my left, and struck him m the moutn with the right 
I was a strong lad and very angry, and he but a little man, 
and he went down before me heavily By good luck, his 
knife flew out of his hand as he fell 

I picked up both that and his brogues, wished bnn a 
good morning and set ofl upon my way lea\ ing him bare 
foot and disarmed I chuckled to myself as I went being 
sure I had done with that rogue, for a Nrariety or rcisons 
First, he knew he could have no more of my money 
next, the biogues were worth in that country only a few 
pence, and lastly, the knife, which was really a dagger, 
it was against the law for him to carr3r 

In about half an hour of walk, I overtook a gieat, 
ragged man, moving nretty fast bub feeling before him with 
a staff He was quite blmd, and told me he was a 
catechist, which should h?\e put me at mv ease But 
his face went agamst me, it seemed dark and dangerous 
and secret , and presently, as we began to go on alongside, 
I saw the steel outt of a pistol sticking from under the 
flap of his coat pocket To carry such a thmg meant a 
fine of fifteen pounds sterlmg upon a first offence, and 
transportation to the colonies upon a second Nor could I 
quite see why a religious teacher should go armed, or what 
a blmd man could be doing with a pistol 

I told him about my guide, for I was proud of what I 
had done, and my vanity for once got the heels of mv 
piudence At the mention of the five shillings he cried 
out so loud that I made up my mind I should say nothing 
of the other two, and was glad he could not see my blushes 
‘ Was it too much ’ I asked a little faltering 
* Too much * * cried he ‘ Why, I will guide you to 
Torosay mvself for a dram of brandy And give you the 
great pleasure of my company (me that is a man of some 
learning) m the baigam * 

I said I did not see how a blmd man could be a guide 
but at that he laughed aloud, and said his stick was eyes 
enough for an eagle 

‘ In the Isle of Mull, at least,’ says he, ‘ where I knew 
every stone and heather bush by mark of head See, 
now,’ he said, stnkmg right and left, as if to make sure, 
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' down there a bum is running , and at the head of it 
there stands a bit of a small hill with a stone cocked on the 
top of that , and it’s hard at the foot of the hill, that the 
way runs by to Torosay, and the way here, bemg for 
droves, is plainly trodden, and will show grassy through 
the heather ’ 

I had to own he was right in eveiy feature, and told my 
wonder 

‘ Ha » ’ says he, ‘ that’s nothmg Would ye beheve me 
now, that before the Act came out, and when there were 
weapons m this country, I could shoot ? Ay, could I » * 
cries he, and then with a leer ‘ If ye have such a thing 
as a pistol hcie to tiy with, I would show ye how it’s 
done 

I told him I had nothing of the sort, and gave him a 
wider berth If he had Imown, his pistol stuck at the 
time quite plainly ont of his pocket, and I could see the 
sun twinkle on the steel of the butt But by the better 
luck for me, he knew nothing, thought all was covered, 
and lied on iii the daik 

He then began to question me eunnmgiy, where I came 
from, whether I was rich, whether I could change a five 
shilhng piece for him (which he declared he had that 
moment m his sporran), and all the time he kept edging 
up to me and I avoiding him We were now upon a sort 
of green cattle track which crossed the hill towards Toro 
say, and we kept changing sides upon that like dancers m a 
reel I had so plainly the upper hand that my spirits 
rose, and indeed I took a pleasure m this game of blind 
man’s buff but the catechist grew angrier and angrie^', 
and at last began to swear m Gaelic and to strike for my 
legs with his statt 

Then I told him that, bure enough, I had a pistol m 
my pocket as well as he, and if he did not strike across the 
hiU due south I would even blow his brams out 

He became at once very polite, and after trying to 
soften me for some time, but quite m vain, he cursed me 
once more m Gaehc and took himself off I watched him 
striding along, through bog and brier, tapping with his 
stick, until he turned the end of a hill and disappeared m 
the next hollow Then I struck on agam for Torosay, 
much better pleased to he alone than to tiavel with that 
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man of learning Tins was an nnlucky day, and these 
two, of whom I had jxist rid myself, one after the other, 
were the two worst men I met with m the Highlands 
At Torosay, on the Sound of Mull, and loolmg over to 
the mainland of Morven, there was an inn with an mrt 
keeper, who was a Maclean, it appeared, of a very high 
family, for to keep an inn is thought even more genteel 
m the Highlands than it is with us, perhaps as parta kin g 
of hospitality, oi perhaps because the trade is idle and 
drunken He spoke good Enghsh, and finding me to he 
something of a scholar, tried me first m French, where he 
easily beat me and then m Latm, m which I don’t know 
which of us did best This pleasant rivalry put us at once 
upon friendly terms and I sat up and drank punch with 
him (or to be more correct, sat up and watched him dnok 
it), until he was so tipsy that he wept upon my shoulder 
I tried him, as if by accident, with a sigrit of Alan’s 
button but it was plam he had never seen or heard of it 
Indeed he bore some grudge agamst the family and friends 
of Ardshiel, and befo'^e he was drunk he read me a lampoon, 
m very good Latm, but with a very lU meanmg, which he 
had made m ele'^iac verses upon a person of that house 
When I told him of my catechist, he shook his head, 
and said I was lucky to have got oS That is a very 
dangerous man,^ he said , ‘ Duncan Mackiegh is his 

name, he can shoot by the ear at several ^aros, and has 
been often accused of highway robberies, and once of 
murder ’ 

‘ The cream of it is,* says I, ‘ that he called himself a 
catcchitot ’ 

‘ And why sUouid he not ' ’ says he, * when that is 
what he is It was Maclean of Duart gave it to him 
because he was bhnd But perhaps it was a peety * says 
my host, ‘for he is always on the road, going fiom one 
place to another to hear the young folk s\y their leligion, 
and, doubtless, that is a great temptation to the poor 
man ’ 

At last, when my landlord coula chink no more, he 
showed me to a bed, and I lay down m very good spirits, 
having travelled the greater part of that big and crooked 
Island of Mull, from Earraid to Torosay, fifty miles as the 
crow flies and (with my wandermgs) much nearer a 
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hundred, m four days and with little fatigue Indeed I 
was by far m better heart and health of body at the end 
of that long tramp than I had been at the beginning 


CHAPTER XVI 

THE LAD WITH THE SILVER BTJlTOK 4CPOSS MOPVEN 

Thbpe is a legulai ferry from Toiosay to Kmlochalme 
on the m i ml and Both shores of the Sound aie in the 
country of the stiong dm of the Macleans, and the people 
that passed the ferry with me were almost all of that dan 
The skipper of the boat, on the other hand, was oallea 
Neil Roy Macrob , and smee Macrob was one of the names 
of Alan’s clansmen, and Alan himself had sent me to that 
ferry, I was eifmr to comf' to pii\ ibe speech oi Nod Roy 

In the crowded boat this was of ooim->r imjiossibic and 
the p issdge was a very slow afi nr Thei e was no v md 
and as the bo xt w as w retchedl y e a ij- , awe could nuP but 
two oais on one si<*e, uid one on ti c otlie"' Tiie men gave 
way, however with a good will, tnu passengers taking 
spells to help them, and the whole coup in, giving the 
time m Gaehc boat songs And \vhat witu the songs and 
the sea air, and the good natuie and spirit of <xll concc^iicd, 
and the blight w eat Lei, tne .ge was a ]>retL-y thing to 
have seen 

But theio t as one mcl iiiehely pirt In the n ouih of 
Lodi 4 line wo lound a gieat sea going ship at and er 
and Ihite I up^ u to xt first to I ^ o e ul tuc l\n ^ ci uiseis 
which WHO L< pt iluiiL, Llnx co i I both sumii li ana wmte”, 
to prevent coniniu'ue it < n \ it! the I i (ch Vs \e got 
a httle nearer, it Lcca m pi in she \* a inn of ii i 
dise, and what still more puz/Ic-d niv, nob oiilj her deek , 
but tht «ea bead iKo, weic q me bla k vitii piople xna 
skifib we‘e contmuaiiy pl>mg to and bo betweer then 
Yet reaxcr, and thcie begin to come to our c'rs x great 
sound oi mourning, the people on boa id and Uujbt on the 
shore ciymg and lamenting one to mother so as to pitieo 
the heart 
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Then I understood this was an emigrant ship bo and for 
the American colomes 

We put the ferry boat alongside, and the exiles leaned 
over the bulwarks, weepmg and reaching out their hands 
to my fellow passengers among whom they counted some 
near friends How long this might have gone on I do 
not know, for they seemed to have no sense of time 
but at last the captain of the ship, who seemed near beside 
himself (and no great wonder) m the midst oi this crying 
and confusion, came to the side and begged us to denait 

Thereupon Neil sheered off , and lihe chief smger m onr 
boat struck mto a melancholy air, which was presently 
taken up both by the emigrants and their friends upon 
the beach, so that it sounded from all sides like a lament 
for the dymg I saw the tears run down the cheeks of 
the men and women m the boat even as tliej- bent at the 
oars, and the circumstances and the musio of the sons 
(which 13 one called ‘ Lochaber no nio e ) were jiigliiy 
affectmg even to myself 

At liiilcohaline I got Neil Roy upon one side on the 
Leach, and said I made sure he was one of Appm’s men 

‘ And what for no I ’ said he 

* I am seelang somebody,* said I , ‘ and it com^^ m 
my mmd that you will have news of him Brov^k 

Stewart is his name * And very foolishly instead of 
showing him the button, I sought to pass a shiiJmg m his 
hand 

At this he drew back ‘ I am very mach affronted,* he 
said , and this is not the way that one shent^eman should 
behave to anothei at all The man you ask for is m 
France , but if he was m mv spoiran,’ says he, ‘ and your 
belly full of shillings, I would not hurt a hair upon his 
body * 

1 saw I had gone the wrong way to wo-^k, and without 
wastmg time upon apologies, showed him the butuon king 
m the hollow of my p dm 

' Awed, aweel,* said Neil , ‘ and I think ye might have 
begun with that end of the stick, whatever » But if ye 
are the lad with the silver button, ail is well, and I have 
the word to see that ye come safe But if ye t^voII pardon 
me to speak plainly,* sa;>s he, there is a name that yon 
should never take mto your mouth, and that is the name 
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of Alan Breck , and there is a thing that ye would never 
do, and that is to ofier your dirtv money to a Hielaud 
shentleman ’ 

It was not very easy to apologise, for I could scarce 
tell him (what was the truth) that I had never dreamed he 
would set up to be a gentleman until he told me so Neil 
on his part had no wish to prolong his deahngs with me, 
only to fulfil his orders and be done with it and he made 
haste to give my route This was to lie the night m Km 
lochalme in the pubhc mn , to cross Morven the next day 
to Ardgour, and he the mght m the house of one John of 
the Claymore, who was warned that I might come the 
third day, to be set across one loch at Coiran and another 
at Balachuhsh, and then ask my wav to the house of 
James of the Glens, at Aucharn m Duror of Appin There 
was a good deal of feriymg, as you hear, the sea m ail 
this part runmng deep mto the mountams and windmg 
about there roots It makes the country strong to hold 
and difficult to travel, but full of piodigious wild and 
dreadful prospects 

I had some other advice from Neil to speak with no 
one by the way, to avoid Whigs, Campbells, and the ‘ red 
soldiers * , to leave the road and lie m a bush if I saw any 
of the latter commg, for it was never chancy to meet m 
with them ’ , and m brief, to conduct m 3 /self like a robber 
or a Jacobite agent, as perhaps Neil thought me 

The inn at Kinlochaline was the most begg irly vile place 
that ever pigs were styed m, full of smoke vermm, and 
silent Highlanders I was not only discontented vith 
my lodgmg, but with myseH for the mism in^'^cment of 
Neii, and tliougi^t I could hardly be worse off But very 
wrong]/ as I ^ uo scon to see for I had not t oen half an 
hour at the mn (stirding in th^^oor mast of the time, to 
ease my eyes from the pea^ smok* ) whcii a thunderstorm 
came close by, the sprmgs bioko m a little hil^ on which 
the inn s^ood, and one end of the house became a ruunmg 
water Plates oi pubho entertamment were bad enough 
all o\rer ScotiTind m those days yet it vas a wonder to 
my&clf, when I had to go from the fiie&ide to the bed m 
which I slept vTadmg over the shoes 

Larly in mv next day s journey I overtook a httle, 
stout, solemn man, walking very slowly with his toes 
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turned out, sometimes reading m a book and sometimes 
markmg the place with his finger, and dressed decently 
and plainly m somethmg of a clerical style 

This I found to be another catechist, but of a difierent 
order from the blmd man of Mull being indeed one of 
those sent out by the Edmburgh Society for Propagatmg 
Christian Knov ledge, to evangelise the m ore savage places 
of the Highlands His name was Hend^rland he spoke 
with the broad south country tongue, which I was begm 
mng to weary for the sound of, and besides common 
country ship, we coon found we bad a more particular bond 
of interest For my good friend, the mimster of Essen 
dean, had translated into the Gaelic m his by time a 
number of hymns and pious books, which Henderland used 
m his work, and held m great esteem Indeed, it was one 
of these he was carrymg and reading when we met 

We fed m company at once, our ways together as 

far as to Kmgairloch As he went, he stopped and spoke 
with aU the wayfarers and workers tnat we met or passed, 
and though of course 1 could not tell what they discoursed 
about, yet I judged jilr Henderland must be well liked 
m the countryside, for I observed many of them to brmg 
out their mulls and share a pm<^h of snufi with him 

I told him as far m my afiairs as I judged wise, as 
far, that is, as they were none of Alan’s , and gave Bala 
chulish as the place I was travelling to, to meet a friend , 
for I thought Aucham, or even Duror, would be too par 
ticular, and might put him on the scent 

On his part, he told me much of hn work •^nd the people 
he worked among, the hiding priests and Jacobites, the 
Disar min g Act, the oxess, and many other curiosities of 
the time and place He seemed moderate , blammg 
Parliament m several points, and especially because they 
had framed the Act more severely agamst those who wore 
the dress than agamst those who carried wt^apons 

This moderation put it m my mmd to question him of 
the Red Fox and the Appm tenants questions which, I 
thought, would seem natural enough m the mouth of one 
travellmg to that country 

He said it was a bad husmess ‘ It’s wonderful,^ said 
He, ‘ where the tenants find the money, for their life is mere 
starvation (Ye don’t carry such a thmg as snufi, do ye, 
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Mr Balfour? No Well, I’m better wantmg it) But 
those tenants (as I 'was saying) are doubtless partly driven 
to it James Ste'w^rt m Duror (that’s him they call James 
of the Glens) is half brr tlur to Ardshiel, the captam of the 
clan , and he is a man much looked up to, and drives Y^xy 

hard And then there’s one they call Alan Breck ’ 

‘ Ah ’ ^ cried I, ‘ v hat of him ? * 
s ‘ What of the wmd that bloweth 'where it hsteth ’ * said 
Henderland ‘ He’s here and awa , here to day and gone 
to morrow a fair heathei cat He might be glo'weiirg 
at the two of us out of yon whm bush, and I woulduc'c 
wonder » Ye’ll no carry such a thmg as bnuff, viil ye 
I told him no, and that he had asked the same thing 
more thin once 

‘ It’s highly possible,* said he, sighing ‘ But it seci 
strange ye shouldnae carry it However, as I was saying, 
this ^an Breck is a bold, desperate ens^omor, and weP 
kent to be James’s right hand His life is foifeit alread;^ 
he would boggle at naethmg, and ma^be, if a tenant 
body was to hang back he would get a dirk in his warn© ’ 
‘ You make a poor story of it all, Mr Hendciland,* saiu 
I ‘ If it is all fear upon both sides, I care to hear no 
more of it ’ 

* Na,* said ISlr Henderland, ‘ but there’s love too, and 
self demal that should put the like of you and me to 
shame There’s something fine about it, no "Derhaijs 
Christian, but humanly fine F en A^an ck, by all that 
I hear, is a chi eld to be respected xuc'^e s many a 
sneck draw sits close m kxrk m our o'wn pa^t of the country, 
and stands \ cP m the world’s eye, aud mavbe is a far worse 
Mr i -^liour tnan yon misguided shedder of man’s 
blood Ay, ly, ve might take a lesson by them — Ye’li 
perhaps tin ik I ve been too l&Htg m the Hielanas ’ ’ he 
added smiling to me 

I told him not at all , th-^t I had seen much to admire 
among the Highlanders, and if he came to that, Mr 
Campbell himself w‘'s a Highlander 

‘ Ay ’ said he, that’s true It’s a fine blood ’ 

‘ And what is the Kmg’s agent about / “ I asked 
Colin Cam obeli ? * says Henderland ‘ Putting hia 
head m a bees b}, ke * * 

‘ He IS to turn the tenants out by force I hear ? ’ said I 
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‘ Yes/ says he, ‘ hut the has gone back and fd^tS 

as folks say First, JamesJalSi© Glens rode to Fdinburgh^ 
and got some lawyer (a Stlp^ri, nae doubt — ^they all hn^ 
together hke bats m a s'^e^q) and had the proceedings 
stayed And then Colm Cai^bell cam’ m again, and hacj 
the upper hand before thk^rons of Exchequer A 
now they tell me the firstVc^f^he tenants are to Sit 
morrow It’s to begm at vl^J^ror under James s 
wmdows, which doesnae seenlXwise by my humble 
of it * 

Do you thmk they’ll fight ? * 

‘ Well,^ says Rendeiland, ‘ tney’re disarmed — or sup 
posed to be — ^for there’s still a good deal of cold iron lying 
by m quiet places And then Colm Campoell has the 
sogers oommg But for ail that, if I was his lady uife, 2 
wouldnae be well pi -»ced -Jifi I homo again They’re 

queer customers he Appm Stewarts ’ 

I asked if they were worse than their neighbours 
‘No they,’ said he ‘And that’s the uorst part of it 
For if Colm Roy can get his busmess done m Appm, he 
has it all to oegm again m the next country, which the\ 
call Mamore, and which is one of the coiintiies of the 
Camerons He’s Bang’s factor upon both, and from botn 
he had to drive out the tenants , and mdeed, Hr Balfour 
(to be open with ye), it’s my beliei that if he escapes the 
one lot, he’ll get his death by the oilier * 

So we continued ballang and wailong the great part o^ 
the day, until at last, Mr Henderland, after expressm^ 
his delight m my company, and satisfaction m meetmg 
with a friend of Mr Camp )eli s (‘ whom,^ says he, ‘ I will 
make bold to call that sweet smger of our covenanted 
Zion ^), proposed that I should make a short stage, and 
he the mght m his housfcr a little beyond Eongairloch To 
say truth, I was overjoyed, for I had no great desire for 
JoJan of the Claymore, and since my double masaa venture 
first with the guide and next with the gentleman skipper 
I stood in some fear of any Highland stranger Accord 
mgly we shook hands upon the bargam, and came m the 
afternoon to a small house, standing alone by the shore of 
the Lmnhe Loch The sun was already gone from the 
desert mountains of Ardgour upon the hither side, bu^ 
shone on those of Appm on the farther, the loch lay 
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BtiU as a lake, only tke gulls were crying round the sides 
of it, and the whole place seemed solemn and uncouth 

We had no sooner come to the door of JMr Henderland’s 
dwelhng, than to my great surprise (for I was now used 
to the pohteness of Highlanders) he burst rudely past me, 
dashed mto the room, caught up a jar and a small horn 
spoon, and began ladling snuff into his nose in most 
©iseessive quantities Then he had a hearty fit of sneezing, 
and looked round upon me with a rather silly smile 

* It’s a vow I took,* says he ‘ I took a vow upon me 
that I wouldnae carry it Doubtless it’s a great priva 
tion , hut when I thmk upon the martyrs, not only to the 
Scottish Covenant but to other pomts of Chnstiamty, I 
think shame to mmd it * 

As soon as we had eaten (and porridge and whey was 
the best of the good man’s diet) he took a grave face 
and said he had a duty to perform by IVIr Campbell, 
and that was to inquire mto my state of mmd towards 
God I was mclmed to smile at him, smce the busmess of 
the snuff, but he had not spoken long before he brought 
the tears mto my eyes There are two thmgs that men 
should never weary of, goodness and humihty, w© get 
none too much of them m this rough world among cold, 
proud people but Mr Henderland had their very speech 
upon his tongue And though I was a good deal puffed 
up with my adventures, and with havmg come ofi, as the 
saying is, with fiymg colours, yet he soon had me on my 
knees beside a simple, poor old man, and both proud and 
glad to be there 

Before we went to bed he offered me sixpence to help me 
Dn my way o it of a scanty store he kept m the tui-f wall 
of his house , at which excess of goodness I knew not what 
to do But at last he was so earnest with me, that I 
thought it the more mannerh part to let him have ins way, 
and so left him poorer than mj sch; 
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CHAPTER XVn 

THE DEATH OE THE ‘ RED EOX * 

The next day, Henderland found for me a man -who 
had a boat of his own and was to cross the Lmnhe Loch 
that afternoon mto Appin, fishing Him he prevailed on 
to take me, for he was one of his fiock , and in this way 1 
saved a long day’s travel end the price of two piibhr 
ferries I must otherwise have passed 

It was near noon before we set Out, a dark day with 
clouds, and the sxiu shining upon httle patches The sea 
was here very deep and still, and had scarce a wave upon 
it , so that I must put the water to my bps before I coula 
beheve it to be truly salt Tbe mountams on eitbei side 
were high, lough and barren, very black and gloomy in tne 
shadow of the clouds, but all silver laced with httle water 
courses where the sun shone upon them It seemed a hard 
country, tins of Appin, for people to care as much about 
as Alan did 

There was but one thing to mention A httle after we 
had started, the sun shone upon a httle moving clump of 
scarlet close m along the wateiside to the nortn It was 
much of the same red as soldiers coats, every now and 
then, too, there came little sparks and hghtnings, as 
i hough the sun had struck upon bright- steel 

I asked mv boatman what it should be, and he 
©nswered he supposed it was some of the red soldiers commg 
fiom Fort William mto Appm, agamst the poor tenantry 
of the country Well, it was a sad sight to me, and 
whether it was because of my thoughts of Alan, or from 
soraethmg prophetic m my bosom, although this was but 
the 'second time I had seen Kmg George s troops, I had 
no good will to them 

At last we came so near the pomt of land at the enter 
ing in of Loch Leven that I begged to be set on shore My 
boatman (who was an honest fellow and mindful of his 
promise to the catechist) would fain have carried me on to 
JBalachuhsh but as this was to take me farther from mv 
seciet destination, I insisted, and was set on itq at last 
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under the wood of Liettermore (or Lettervore, for I have 
heard it both ways) in Alan’s country of Appin 

This was a wood of birches, growing on a steep, craggy 
side of a mountain that overhung the loch It had many 
opemngs and ferny howes , and a road or bridle track ran 
north and south through the midst of it, by the edge of 
which where was a sprmg, I sat down to eat some oat 
bread of Mr Henderland’s, and think upon my situation 
Here I was not only troubled by a cloud of stingmg 
nudges, but far more by the doubts of my mmd What 1 
ought to do, why I was gomg to join myself with an out 
law and a would be murderer like Alan, whether I should 
not be aotmg more like a man of sense to tramp back to 
the south country direct, by my own guidance and at my 
own charges, and what Mr Campbell or even Mr Hender 
land would think of me if they should e\ er learn my folly 
and presumption these were the doubts that now began 
to come m on me stronger than ever 

As I was so sittmg and thinking, a sound of men and 
horses came to me thiough the wood, and presently after, 
at a turning of the road I saw four travellers come mto 
view The way was m this part so rough and narrow that 
obey came smgle and led their heroes by the rems iho 
first was a great, red headed gentleman, oi an imperious 
and flushed face, who carried his hat m his hand and fanned 
■himself, for he was m a breathing heat The second, by 
his decent black garb and white wig, I correctly took to 
be a lawyer The third was a servant, and wore i^om© 
pait of his clothes m tartan, which showed that his master 
was of a Highland family, and either an outlaw oi else in 
singular good odour with the Government smee the 
wearmg of taitan was against the Aut If I had been better 
versed m these thmgs, I would have knawn the tartan to 
be of the Argvle (or Camnoell) colourfa "^his servant had 
a good sized portmanteau strapped on his hoise, and a 
net of lemons (to brew punch with) hangmg at the saddle 
bow, as was o'^ten enough the custom with luxurious 
travellers m that part of the country 

As for the fourth, who brought up the tail I had been 
his like before, and knew him at once to be a sheriff’ s 
officer 

I had no soonei seen these people coming than I mad© 
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tip my mand (for no reason that I can tell) to go through 
with my adventure , and when the first came alongside of 
me, I rose up from the bracken and asked him the wav to 
Aucham 

He stopped and looked at me, as I thought, a little 
oddly, and then, tummg to the iai'yei, ‘ Mungo,’ said he, 
‘ there’s many a man would thmk this more of a warnmg 
than two pyats Here am I on my road to Duror on the 
job ye ken , and here is a young lad starts up out of the 
bracken, and speers if I am on the way to Auchirn * 

‘ Glenure,’ said the other ‘ this is an ill subject for 
jestmg * 

These two had now drawn close up and were gazing 
at me, while the two followers had halted about a stone 
cast m the rear 

‘ And what seek ye m Auch rn ’ ’ said Cohn Roy Camp 
bell of Glenure , him they called the Red Fox ’ , for he 
it was that I had stopped 

‘ Tne man that lives there,’ said I 
‘James of the Glens,’ says Glenure, musmgly, and 
I aen to the lawyer ‘ Is he gathermg his people, think 
ye? * 

‘ Anywav,’ says the lawyer, * we shall do better to bide 
V 1 ere we are, and let the soldiers rally us * 

If you are concerned for me,’ said I, ‘ I am neither 
of his people nor yours, but an honest subject of Kmg 
Geo’’ge, owmg no man and fearing no n an ’ 

‘ Why, very well said,’ rephes the Factor ‘ But if 
I may make so bold as ask, what does this honest man so 
far from his country ? and why does he come seeking 
the brother of Ardshiel? I have power here, I must teU 
you I am Kmg s Factor upon several of these estates, 
and have twelve files of soldiers at my back 

‘ I have heard a waif word m the country,* said I, a 
little nettled, ‘ that you were a hard man to drive * 

He still kept lookmg at me, as if m doubt 
‘Well,* said he, at last, ‘your tongue is bold, but I 
am no unfriend to plamness If ye had asked me the way 
to the door of James Stewart on any other day but this, 
I would have set ye right and bidden ye God speed 
But to day — eh Mungo ? * And he turned again to look 
at the law> er 
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Bnt 3ust as lie turned there came the shot of a firelock 
from higher up the hill and with the very sound of it 
Glenure fell upon the road 

‘ Os I am dead » ^ he ciied, several times over 
The lawyer had caught him up and held him m his 
arms, the servant standmg over and claspmg his hands 
And now the wounded man looked from one to another 
with scared eyes, and there was a change m his voice 
that went to the heart 

^ Take care of yourselves,* says he ' I am dead * 

He tried to open his clothes as if to look for the wound, 
but his fingers slipped on the buttons With -^hat he 
gave a great sign, his head rolled on his shoulder, and he 
passed away 

The lawyer said never a word, but his face was as sharp 
as a pen and as white as the dead man’s, the servant 
broke out mto a great noise of crymg and weepmg, like 
a child, and I, on my side, stood starmg at them m a 
kmd of horror The sherifi s officer had run back at the 
first sound of the shot, to hasten the coming of the soldiers 
At last the lawyer laid down the dead man in bis blood 
upon the road, and got to his own feet with a kmd of 
stagger 

I beheve it was his movement that brought me to mv 
senses, for he had no sooner done so than I began to 
scramble up the hill, crymg out ‘ The murderer f the 
murderer ’ ’ 

So httle a time had elapsed that when I got to the top 
of the first steepness, and could see some part of the open 
mountam, the murderer was still movmg away at no grt it 
distance He was a big man, m a black coat, with metal 
buttons, and cairied a long fowlmg piece 
‘ Here I ® I cried ‘ I see him * ’ 

At that the murderer gave a little, quick look over his 
shoulder, and began to run The next moment he was 
lost m a fimge of birches, then he came out agam on the 
upper side, where I could see him climbmg like a jacka 
napes, for that part was again very steep, and then he 
dipped behmd a shoulder and I saw him no more 

All this time I had been runmng on my side, and had 
got a good way up, when a voice cried upon me to stand 
I was at the edge of the upper wood, and so now, when 
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I halted and looked back, I saw all the open part of the 
hill below me 

The lawyer and the sheriff’s officer were standing just 
above the road, crying and wavmg on me to come back, 
and on their left, the red coats, musket in hand, were 
begmnmg to struggle smgiy out of the lower wood 

‘ Why should I come back ’ I cnoa Come you 
on » * 

‘ Ten pounds if j-e take that lad ’ ’ erica the lawyer 
He’s an accomplice He was posted here to hold us 
m talk ’ 

At that word (which I could hear quite plainly, though 
it was to the soldiers and not to me that he was crying 
it) my heait came m my mouth with quite a new kmd of 
tenor Indeed, it is one thmg to staiia tne ainger of 
voiir life, and quite another to run the oeril ox both l 2 % 
and character The tnmg, besides, had come so suddenly, 
like thundci out of a clear sky, that I Wc,;S all ainased and 
he'^pless 

The soldiers began to spread, some of them to nm, 
and others to put up tl eir pieces and cover me , and still 
I stood 

Jouk m here anrong the trees,’ said a voice close by 

Inaeed, I scaice Lncv? what I was doing, but I obeyed, 
and as I did so, I heird the firelocks bang and ^he balls 
whistle m the bucncs 

Just msiv^e the shelter of the trees I lound AHn Breok 
standing, with a fishing rod He gave me no salutation, 
mdeed it wes no time for ci\ilv xes, only ‘ Come ’ ^ says 
he, and set oh ru ^ ^ lag along the s'* le of the mountam 
towards Balachulish and I, like a sheep, to follow 
him 

Now we ran among the oirches, now stooping behmd 
low humps upon the mountam side, now crawbng on 
all fours among the heather The pace was de CJ} my 
heart seemed bursuing against my ribs and I had neither 
tune to thmk nor breath to speak wn^h Only I remem 
bor seemg with wonder that Alan every now and then 
would straighten himself to his full height and look back 
and every time he did so, there came a great awav 
ohec^mg and cr;ymg of the soldiers 
* Duck 
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Quarter of an hour later, Alan stopijed, clapped down 
flat in the heather, and turned to me 

‘ Now,’ said he, ‘ it’s earnest Bo as I do, for your 
Me ’ 

And at the same speed, but now with mfimteiy more 
precaution, we traced back agam across the mountain 
side by the same way that we had come, only perhaps 
higher , till at last Alan threw himself down m the upper 
wood of Lettermore, where I had found him at the first, 
and lay, with his face m the bracken, pantmg like a dog 
My own sides so ached, my head so swam, my tongue so 
hung out of my mouth mth heat and diyness, that I 
lay beside him like one dead 


CHAPTER XVIII 

I TALK WITH ALAN IN THE WOOD OE LETTEKMORE 

Alan was the first to come round He rose, went to 
the border of the wood, peered out a httie, and then 
returned and sat down 

‘ Well,* said he, yon was a hot burst, Bavid ’ 

I said nothmg, nor so much as lifted my face I had 
seen murder done, and a great, ruddy, jovial gentleman 
struck out of Me m a moment, the pi^y of that sight was 
still sore withm me, and yet that was but a part of my 
concern Here was murder done upon the man Alan 
hated, here was Alan skulking m the trees and running 
from the troops , and whether his was the hand that fired 
or only the head th'^t oidered, signified but little By my 
way of it, my only iriend m that wild country was blood 
guilty m the first degree, I held him m horror, I could 
not look upon his face, I uould ha\e rather lam alone 
m the ram on my cold isle than m that warm w ood beside 
a murderer 

‘ Are ye still weaned ? * he asked agam 

‘No,’ said I, still with my face m the bracken, ‘ no, 
I am not weaned now, and I can speak You and me 
must twine,’ * I said * I bked you very well, Alan, but 
* Part 
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your ways are not mine, and they’re not God’s and the 
short and the long of it is just that we must twme * 

‘ I will hardly twine from ye, David without some kmd 
of reason for the same,’ said Alan, mighty gravely * If 
ye ken anythmg agamst my reputation, it’s the least thmg 
that ye should do, for old acqiiamtance’ sake, to let me 
hear the name of it , and if ye have onlv taken \ distaste 
to my society, it will be proper for me to judge if I’m 
msulted ® 

‘Alan,’ said I, ‘what is the sense of this? Ye ken 
very well yon Campbellman lies in his blood upon the road ’ 
He was silent for a httle, then says he. Did ever ye 
hear tell of the story of the Man and the Good People 7 ’ 
— by which he meant the fairies 

‘ No,’ said I, ‘ nor do I want to hcd.r it ’ 

* With your permission Mr Balf om , I v ill tell it you, 
whate^ er,’ says Alan ‘ The man, ye shoula ken was cast 
upon a rock m the sea, where it appears the Good People 
were m use to come and rest as they wont through to 
Ireland The name of this rock is called the Skerryvore, 
and it’s not far from where we suffered shio wreck Well, 
it seems the man cried so sore, if he could just see his 
little bairn before he died ’ that at last the kmg of the 
Good People took peety upon h m, and sen^ one flyinfit 
that brought back the bairn m a poke *** and laid it down 
beside the man where he laa sleeping So vnen the man 
woke, there was a poke beside him and something into the 
inside o± it that mo v ed W ell it seems he was one of these 
gentry that think aye the woi^t of things, and for great©’’ 
security, he stuck his dirk througnout that poke before 
he opened it, and there was his bairn dead I am thinking 
to myself, IMr Balfour, that you and the man are very 
much alike ’ 

‘ Do you mean you had no hand m it ? * cried I, sittmg 
up 

T will tell you first of all, jMt Balfour of Shaws, as one 
friend to another,’ said Alan, ‘ that if I were gomg to kill 
a gentleman, it would not be m my own country, to brmg 
trouble on my clan, and I would not go wanting sword 
and gun, and with a long fishing rod upon my hack ’ 

Well,’ said I, ‘ that s true » ’ 

* Bag 
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* And now/ continued Alan, taking out Ins duck and 
laying Ins hand upon it m a certain manner, ‘ I swear 
upon the Holy Iron I had neither art, nor part, act, nor 
thought m it * 

* I thaiik God for that ' ’ cried I, and ottered him my 
hand 

He did not appear to see it 

‘ And here is a great deal of work about a Campbell ! ® 
said h© ‘ They are not so scarce, that I ken * * 

‘ At least/ said I, ‘ you cannot justly blame me, for 
you know very well what you told me m the brig But 
the te^ iptation and the act are different, I thank God 
3 gam foTf’ that We may all be tempted, but to take a 
life m i^olJ blood, Alan > * And I could say no more for 
the moment ‘ And do you know who did it ’ ^ I added 
* Do you know that man m the black coat ? * 

‘ I have na© clear mmd about his coat/ said Alan, 
cunningly , ‘ but it sticks m my head that it was blue ^ 

* Blue or black, did ye know him ’ * said I 

‘ I couldnae just consc entiously swear to him,* sa^ s 
Alan I^e gaed very cloo© by me, to be sure, but it’s 
a Si^rang© Lang that I should just have been tying my 
brogues 

‘ Gan you swear that you don’t know him, Alan ’ * I 
ened, half angered, half m a mind to lau^b at his e\ asions 
No jet,’ S3ys he ‘but I’ve a gic>nl memoiy foi 
forgettmg, David 

‘ And yet there was one thmg I saw clearij said I , 

‘ and that was, that you exposed yourself and me to draw 
the soldiers ’ 

‘ It’s very likely,* said Alan , ‘ and so would any gentle 
man You and me were mnocent of that tiansaction * 

‘ The better reason, smce we weie falsely suspected, 
that we should get clear,’ I cried ‘ The mnocent should 
surely com© before the guilty 

‘ Why, David,* said he, ‘ the mnocent have aye a chance 
to get assoiled m court, but for the lad that shot the 
bullet, I think the best place for him wiU be the heather 
Them that La venae dipped their hands m any little difficulty, 
should be very mindful of the case of them that have 
And that is the good Christiamty For if it was the other 
way round about, and the lad whom I couldnae just clearly 
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see had been m our shoes and we in his (as might vei^ 
well have been), I ■'■hmk we would be a good deal obhged 
to him oursei’a if he would draw the soldiers ’ 

When it came to this, I gave Alan up But he looked 
so innocent ail the time, and was m such clear good faith 
m what he said, and so ready to sacrifice himself for what 
he deemed his duty, that my mouth ^as closed Mr 
Henderlcind’s word came back to me that we ourselves 
might take a lesson by these wild Highlanders Well, 
here I had taken mine Aiahs morals were all tad first, 
but he was ready to give his life for them, such as they 
were 

‘ Alan,’ said I, ‘ I’ll not say it’s the good Christiamtv 
as I understand it, but it’s good enough And here 
I offer ye my hand for the second time ’ 

WThereupon he gave me both of his, saying surely I had 
cast a spell upon him, for he could foT’give me anythmg 
Then he grew very grave, and said we had not much time 
to throw av -ty, but must both fiee that country , he 
because he was a deserter, and the whole of Appm would 
now be searched like a chamber and every one obhged 
to give a good account of Inn self, and I, because I was 
certainly mvolved in the murder 

‘O’’ says I, 'wdlmg to give him a little lesson, I hav^- 
no fear of the justice of my country ’ 

‘ As if this was your coancry ’ ’ sa^d he Or as if ye 
would be tried here m a country of Stew rts ' ^ 

It s all Scotland,’ said I 

‘Man I V lilies wonder at ye’ said Alan ‘This is s 
Campbell that a been killed Well, it’ll be tried m Inverara 
the Campbells’ head place, with fifteen Campbells m the 
jury box, and the biggest Campbell of all (and that’s the 
Duke) sitting cockmg on the bench Justice, David *5* 
The same justice bv all the woild, as Glenure found a 
while ago at the road side ’ 

This frighted me a little, I confess, and would have 
frighted me more if I had known how nearly exact were 
Alan’s predictions, mdeed it was but m one pomt that 
he exaggerated there bemg but eleven Campnells on the 
jury , though as the other four were equally m the Duke’s 
dependence, it mattered less than might appear Still, 
I cued out that he was unjust to the Duke of Argyle, 
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who {for all he was a Whig) was yet a wise and honest 
nobleman 

‘ Hoot ’ ^ said AI m, ‘ the man’s a Whig nae doubt , 
but I would never aeny he was a good chieftam to his 
clan And what would the clan think if there was a 
Campbell shot, and naebody hanged, and then own chief 
the Justice General? But I have often observed,’ says 
Alan, ‘ that you Low country bodies have no clear idea 
of what’s nght and wrong ’ 

At this I did at last laugh out aloud, when to my 
surprise, Alan jomed in, and laughed as merrily as 
myself 

Na, na,® s'lici he, we re xn the Hieiands, Da\ id 
and when I tell 3 e fco run, take my word and run Nae 
doubt it’s a hard thing to skulk and starve in the heather, 
but it’s haider yet to lio shackled m a red coat prison 
I asked him whither we should flee and as he told me 
‘ to the Lowlands,’ I was a httle bettei mclmed to go with 
him, for, mdeed, I was growmg impatient to get cack 
and have the upper hand of my uncle Besides, Alan 
made so sure there would be no question of justice m 
the matter, that I began to be afraid ho might be right 
Of all deaths, I would truly like least to die b / +he gallows , 
and the picture of that uncanny mstniment came mto my 
head with extraordinary clearness (as I had once seen 
it engraved at the top of a pedlar’s ballad) and took away 
my appetite for courts of justice 

1 11 chance 1 % Aim,’ sud I ' I’ll go \ izh. you ’ 

' But mmd you,’ said Al m, it’s no smaD thing Ye 
maun lie bare and hard, and brook many an empty belly 
i our bed mi ill be the moorcock’s, and your life shah be 
Ime the hu eeer’s, md ye shall sleep viih }o\ r hand 
tqjon your weapons man, ye shah taigle many a 

weary foot, or we get clc ir * I tell -v e tins at the start, 
for it’s a life that I ken well But il yc tsL what ocher 
chance ye haae, I answer Nane Ldher take to the 
heather with me, or else hang ’ 

‘ And that s a choice very easily made,’ said I, and we 
shook hands upon it 

‘ And now let s take another keek at the red coats, 
says Alan, and he led me to the north eastern fringe of 
the wood 
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Looking out between tbe trees, we could SGe a great 
side of mountain, runnmg down exceeding steep mto the 
waters of the loch It was a rough part, aU hangmg stone, 
and heather, and bit scrags of birchwood, and away 
at the far end towards Balachuhsh, httle wee red soldiers 
were dipping up and down over hill and howe, and growing 
smaller every mmute There was no cheermg now, for 
I tliink they had other u&es for what breath was left 
them, but they still stuck to the trail and doubtless 
thought that we were close m front of them 
Alan watched them, smiling to him^^elf 
* Ay,’ said he, ‘ they’ll be gey weary before they’ve 
got to the end of that employ * And so you and me, 
David, can sit down and eat a bite, and breathe a bit 
longer, and take a dram from my bottle Then we’li 
«trhve for Aucharn, the house of my kinsman, James of 
the Glens, \/here I must get my ciotnes, and my arms, 
and money to carry us along , and then David, we H 
cry, “lorth, Fortune » and take a oast among the 
hc'^ther ’ 

So we sat again and ate and drank, m a place where 
we could see the sun gomg down into a field of great, wild, 
and houseless mountains, such as I was now condemned 
to wander in with my compamon Pirtly as we so sat, 
and partly afterwards, on the way to Auciiarn, each of 
us narrated his adventures and I shall here s t down 
so much of Alan’s as seems either curious or needful 

It appears he ran to the bulwarks as soon as the wave 
was passed saw me, and lost me, and saw me again, 
as I tumbled m the roost , and at last had one ghmpse of 
me clingmg on the yard It was this that put him in some 
hope I would maybe get to land after all, and made him 
leave those clues and messages which had brought me (for 
my sms) to that unlucky country of Appm 

In the meanwhile, those still on the brig had got the 
skiff launched, and one or two were on board oi ner already, 
when there came a second wave greater tnan the first, 
and heaved the brig out of her place, and would certamly 
have sent her to the bottom, had sue not struck and caught 
on some pi ejection of the reef When she had struck 
first, it had been bows on, so that the stern had hitherto 
been lowest But now b^' stern was thrown m the air. 
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and the bows plunged under the sea , and with that, the 
water began to pour into the fore scuttle hke the pouring 
of a mill dam 

It took the colour out of Alan’s face even to tell what 
followed For there were still two men lying impotent 
m their bunks and these, seemg the water pour m and 
thinkmg the ship had foundered, began to cry out aloud, 
and that with such harrowing cries that all who were on deck 
tumbled one after another mto the skiff and fell to them 
oars They were not two hundred yards away -when theie 
came a thud great sea, and at that the brig lifted clean 
over the ie(f her canvas filled for a moment, and she 
seemed to s ai m chase of them, but scttlmg all the while, 
and presently bhe drew down and down, as if a hand was 
drawing her, and the sea closed over the Covenant of 
Dysart 

Never a word they spoke as they pulled ashore, being 
stunned with the horror of that screammg but they h"d 
scarce set foot upon the beach when Hoseason woke up, 
as if out of i muse, and bade them lay hands upon Alan 
They hung back indeed, havmg hltle taste for the employ 
ment, but Hoseason was like a fiend, crying that Alan 
was alone, thaL he had a great sum about him, that he 
had been the means of losmg the brig and drowmng all 
their comrades and that here was both revenge and wealth 
upon a smgle cast It was seven agamst one, in that 
part of the shore there was no rock th it Alan could set 
his back to , and the sailors began to spread out and come 
behind him 

‘ And then ’ said Alan, ‘ the httle man with the red 
head — I ha \ erne mind of the name that he is called ’ 

‘ Biach,’ s lid i 

‘ Ay,’ said Alan, Riacn * Well it was him uhat took 
up the clubs for me, asked the men if tlic\ werenae feared 
of a juagment, and, says he, ‘ Hod, I U put my back to 
the Hielandman’s mysel’ ” That s none such an entirely 
bad little man yon httle man with the red head,* said 
Alan ‘ He has some spunks of decency 

‘ Well,’ said I he was kmd to me m his way * 

And so he was to AJan,’ said he and by my troth, 
I found his way a very good one » But ye see, David, 
the loss of the ship and the cries of these poor lads sat 
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very 01 upon the man , and I’m thinkmg that would be 
the cause of it * 

‘ Well, I would think so,* says I, ‘ for he was as kee’^ 
as any of the rest at the begmnmg But how did Hoseasou 
take it ^ ’ 

' It sticks m my mmd that he would take it very ill 
STys Alan ‘ But the little man cried to me to run, and 
mdeed I thought it was a good ODser\e, and ran Tie 
last that I saw they were all m a knot upon *he beach 
like folk that were not agreeing very well together * 

‘ What do you mean by that ? ’ said I 
‘ Weil, the fists were gomg,* said Alan, ‘ and I saw one 
man go down like a pair of breeks But I thought it 
would be better no to wait Ye see there’s a strip of 
Campbells m that end of Mull, which is no good companv 
for a gentleman like me If it hadnae been for that I 
would have waited and looked for ve mysei’, let alone 
giving a hand to the httle man ’ (It was droll how Alan 
dwelt on kir Riach s stature, for, to say the truth, the 
one was not much smaller than the other ) ‘ So,’ says he, 

contmumg, ‘ I set my best foot forward, and whenever 
I met m with anyone I cried out there was a wreck ashore 
Man, they didnae stop to fash with me f You should 
nave seen them linking for the beach • And when they 
got there they found they had had the pkasure of a nm, 
which IS aye good for a Campbell I m uiimkirg it was a 
judgment on the cl in that the brig went down m the lump 
and didnae break But it was a very unlucky thing for 
you, that same for if any wreck had come ashore they 
would have hunted high and low, and would soon have 
found ye * 


CHAPTER XIX 

THE HOUSE OF FEAP 

Night fell as we were walking, and the clouds, which 
had broken up m the afternoon, settled m and thickened, 
so that It fell for the season of the year, extremely dark 
The way we went was over rough mountam sides, and 
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thoTigli Alan pushed on with an assured manner, I could 
by no means see how he directed himself 

At last, about half past ten of the clock, we came to 
the top of a brae, and saw lights below us It seemed 
a house door stood open and let out a beam of fixe and 
candle hght , and all round the house and steacung five 
or six persons were movmg hurriedly about, each carrying 
a lighted brand 

‘ James must have tint his wits,’ said Alan ‘ If this 
was the soldiers instead of you and me, he would be m a 
bonny mess But I dare say he 11 have a sentry on the 
road, and he would ken well enough no soldier would find 
the way that we came ’ 

Hereupon he whistled three times, m a particular 
manner It was strange to see how, at the first sound 
of it, all the movmg torches came to a stand, as if the 
bearers were affrighted , and how, at the third, the bustle 
began again as before 

Havmg thus set folks’ minds at rest, we came down the 
brae, and were met at the yard gate (for this place was 
like a well domg faim) by a tall, handsome man of more 
than fifty, vno cried out to Alan m the Gaelic 

James Stowart,* said Alan, ‘ I will ask ye to speak 
m Scotch, for here is a young gentleman with me that has 
nane of the other This is him,* he added, puttmg his 
arm through mme, ‘ a young gentleman of the Lowlands, 
and a laird m his country, too, but I am th*.iLing it will 
be the better for his heahh if we give his name the 
go by’ 

James of the Glens turned to me for a moment, and 
greeted n e courteously enough , the next he had turned 
to Alan 

* This has been a dreadful accident, he cried ‘ It 
will hrmg trouble on the counirj * And he wrung his 
hands 

‘ Hoots ! * said Alan, ‘ ye must t ^ke the sour with the 
sweet, man Colm Roy is dead, and be thankful for that ’ * 

‘ Ay,* said James, ‘ and by my troth, I wish he was 
alive again ! It s all very fine to blow and boast before 
hand, but now it’s done, Alan, and who’s to bear the 
wyt© * of it ? The accident fell out m Appm — mind ye 
^ Blame 
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that, Alan, it’s Appm that must pay, and I am a man 
that has a family ’ 

While this was going on I looked about me at the 
servants Some were on ladders, digging m the thatch 
of the house or the farm buddings, from which they brought 
out guns, swords, and different weapons of war others 
carried them away and by the sound of mattock blows 
^lom somewheie further down the brae, I suppose they 
buried them Though they wcie all so buby, ^-here pre 
vailed no kmd of order in their efforts, men s niggled 
together for the same gun and lan mto each other nith 
their burning torches, and James was contmuaUy turning 
about from bis talk with Alan, to cry out orders whicii 
were apparently never understood The faces m the 
toichlight were like those of people ovcrooine vith hurry 
and pamc, and though none spoke above bis Dieath, 
their speech sounded Loth anxious and angiy 

It was about this time tnat a i tbsie came out of the 
house carrying a pack or bundle , and it has often made me 
smile to think hov7 Alan’s mstmet awoke at the mere sight 
of it 

* What’s that the lassie has ? ^ he asked 
We re just setting the house in order, Alan,’ said James, 
m his fiightonea ind somewhat fawm^^g way ‘ They 11 
search Appin with canedes, and we mubij ba\e ail thugs 
straight We’re diggmg the bit guns and sworas mto 
the moss, ye see , and these, I am thinking, will be your 
am Flench clothes We’ll he to buiv tnem, I believe * 

‘ Bury mv Iicnch clothes * * cued Alin ‘ Troth, no I * 
And he laid hold upon the packet and retired mto the barn 
to shift himself, recommendmg me m the meanwhile to hiS 
kin sman 

James earned me accordmgly mto the kitcnen, and sat 
down with me at table, smffmg and talkmg at first m 
a very hospitable manner But presently the gloom 
rc turnea upon him he sat fro wrung and biting his fingeis , 
only remembered me from time to time, and then gave 
me but a word or two and a poor smile, and back mto his 
private teirors His wife sat by tne fire and wept, with 
her face m her hands , his eldest son was crouched upon 
the floor, running over a gieat mass of papers and now 
and agam settmg one ahght and burning it to the bitter 
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end, all tlio wMe a servant lass with a red face was 
nimmagmg about the room, in a blind hurry of fear^ 
and wlnmpeiing as she went and every now and again 
one of the men would thrust in his face fiom the yard 
crv for orders 

A.t list James could keep his seat no longei, and begged 
my permission to be so unmannerly as to walk about I 
am but poor company altogether, six,* says he, ‘ but I 
can think of nothmg but this dreadful accident, and the 
trouble it is like to brmg upon quite innocent persons ’ 

A httle after he observed his son buinmg a paper whioh 
he thought should have been kept and at that his excite 
ment burst out so that it was painful to witness He 
struck the lad repeatedly 

‘ Are you gone gyte * ? * he cried * Do you wish to 
hang your father ? ‘ and forgetful of my presence, carried 
on at him a long time together m the Gaelic, the young 
man answering nothmg, only the wife, at the name of 
hangmg, throwing her apron over her face and sobbing 
louder than before 

This was all wretched for a stranger like myself to hear 
and see , and I was right glad when Alan returned, looki ig 
like himself m his fine French clothes though (to be sure) 
they were now grown almost too battered and withered 
to deserve the name of fine I was then taken out m my 
turn by another of the sons, and given that change of 
clothmg of which I had stood so long m need and a x'>iir 
of Highland brogues made of deer leather, rather strange 
at first, but after a little practice very easy to the feet 

By the time I came back Alan must have told his story , 
for it seemed understood that I was to fly with hirr, and 
they were all busy noon our equipment Ihey gave us 
each a sword and pi&tols, though I profes'=?ed my mabihty 
to use the former , and with these, ai d some ammumtion, 
a bag of oatmeal an iron pan, and a bettJe of light French 
brandy, we were ready for the heather Money, mdeed, 
was lackmg I had about two guineas left Alan s belt 
havmg been despatched by another hand, that trusty 
messenger had no more than seventeen pence to his 
whole fortune and as for James, it appeals he had brought 
himself so low "with journeys to Edinburgh and legal 
♦ Mad 
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f^xpenses on behalf of the tenants, that he could only 
scrape together three and fivepence halfpenny, the most 
it m coppers 

‘ This’ll no do,’ said Alan 

‘ Ye must find a safe bit somewhere near by,* said 
James, ‘ and get word sent to me Ye see, ye’ll have to 
get this busmess prettily off, Alan This is no time to 
be stayed for a guinea or two They’re sore to get wind 
of ye, sure to seek ye, and by mv way of it, sure to lay 
on ye the wyte of this day’s acciaent If it falls on you, 
it falls on me that am your near kinsman and harbouied 
ye while ye were m the country And if it comes on 

me * he paused, and bit his fingers, with a white face 

‘ It would be a painful thmg for our friends if I was to 
hang,* said he 

‘ It would be an lU day for Appm,’ says Alan 
* It’s a day that) sticks m mv throat,’ said James 
‘ O man, man, man — man Alan jou and me have spoken 
hke two fools ! * he cried, strikmg his hand upon the wail 
so that the house rang agam 

‘ Well, and that’s true too,® said Alan , and my fnend 
from the Lowlands here (noddmg at me) ‘ gave mo a good 
word upon that head, if I would only have h-stened to Inm * 
‘ But see here,’ said James, reiuning to his foimer 
manner, ‘ if they lay me by the heels «isan, it s then tHcit 
you’ll be needing the monej- For v t? all ^ nat I have said 
and that you have said, it 'wiU look black against 

the two of us, do ye maik that '' Wch, folio me out, 
and ye’U see that I’ll have to get a paper out against ye 
mysel’ , I’ll have to offer a lev/aid foi ye, ay, will l! 
It s a sore thing to do between such near friends but if 
I get the dirdum * of this dreadful accident. I’ll have to fend 
for myself, man Do ye see that ? ® 

He spoke with a pleadmg earnestness, taking Alan by 
the breast of the coat 

‘ Ay, said Alan, I see that ’ 

‘ And ye U have to be clear of the countT’y, Alan — 
ay, and clear of Scotland — ^you and your friend fiom the 
Lowlands, too For 1 11 have to paper your friend from 
the Lowlands Ye see that, Alan — say that ye see that * * 

I thought Alan fl.ushed a bit Tins is unco hard on 
*■ Blame 
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me that brought him here, James/ said he, throwing hia 
head back ‘ It’s like making me a traitor f ^ 

‘ Now, Alan, man f * cried James ‘ Look thmgs in 
the face ^ He’ll be prepared anyway , Mungo C impbell ’ll 
be sure to paper him , what matters if I paper him too ? 
And then, Aan, I am a man that has a family ’ And then, 
after a httle pause on both sides, ‘ And, A^n, it’ll be a 
jury of Campbehs,’ said he 

* There’s one thmg,* said Aan, musingly, ‘ that nae 
body kens his name ’ 

* Not yet they shallnae, Aan * There’s my hand on 
that,’ cried James, for all the world as if he had really 
known my name and was foregoing some advantage 
‘ But just the habit he was m, and what he looked like, 
and his age, and the like ? I couldnae yell do less ’ 

‘ I wonder at -vour father’s son, cued Aan sternly 
* Would yo sell the lad with a gift ^ Would ye change 
hxs clothes and then betray him ? * 

‘ No, no, AHn,* said James ‘ No, no the habit he 
took off — ^the habit Mungo saw him m ^ But I thought 
he seemed crestfallen indeed, he was olutchmg at eve’’, 
stray, and ail the time, I daresay, saw the faces of i is 
hereditary foes on the bench, and m the jury box, and the 
gallows m the background 

‘ WeU, sir,’ says Aan, tummg to me, ‘ what say ye 
to that ? Ye are here under the saff gu rd of my honour , 
and it’s my part to see nothmg done but vhat shall please 
you ’ 

‘ I have but one word to say,’ said I, for to all this 
dispute I am a perfect stiang^r But the plam common 
sense is to set tiie blame where it belongs, and that is 
on the man t^^at fired the shot Paper him, as ve call lu, 
set the hunt on hmi , and let honesu, mnocent folk show 
their faces m safety 

But at this both Aan and James cried out in horror , 
bidding me hold my tongue, for that was not to be thought 
of, and asking me what the Camerons would think ^ 
(which confirmed me, it must have been a Cameron from 
Mamore that did the act) and if I did not ooe that the lad 
might be caught ’ Ye ha venae surely thn iglit of that ? ® 
they said, with such mnocent earnestness that my binds 
dropped at my side and I despaired of argument 
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Very well, then,* said I, ‘ paper me, if you please, 
paper Alan, paper King George « We re all three inno 
cent, and that seems to be what’s wanted But at least, 
SIT,’ said I to James, recovermg from my httle fit of annoy 
anoe, ‘ I am Alan’s finend, and if I can be helpful to friends 
of his, I will not stumble at the rrsL ’ 

I thought it best to put a fair face on my consent, 
for I saw Alan troubled , and, besides (thinks I to myself), 
as soon as my back is turned they will paper me, as they 
call it, whether I consent or not But m this I saw I was 
wrong, for I had no sooner said the words, than Mrs 
Stewart leaped out of her chair, came runmng over to us, 
and wept first upon my neck and then on Alan’s, blessmg 
God for our goodness to her family 

‘ As for you, Alan, it was no more than your bounden 
duty,* she said ‘ But for this lad that has come here 
and seen us at our worst, and seen the goodman fleechmg 
like a suitor, him that by rights should give his commands 
like any king — as for you, my lad,’ she says, ‘ my heart 
IS wae not to have your name, but I have your face, 
and as long as my heart beats under my bosom, I will keep 
it and think of it, and bless it * And with that she kissed 
me, and burst once more mto such sobhmg, that I stood 
abashed 

‘ Hoot, hoot * said Alan, lookmg mighty silly The 
day comes unco soon m this month of July , and to morrow 
there’ll be a fine to do m Appm, a fiine riding of dragoons, 
and crymg of “ Cruachan t ** * and runmng of red coats, 
and it behoves vou and me to be the sooner gone * 

Thereupon we said farewell, and set out agam, bending 
somewhat eastwards, m a fine mild dark night, and over 
much the same broken country as before 


CHAPTER XX 

THE FLIGHT EN THE HE THEF TF E ROCKS 

Sometimes we walked, sometimes ran, and as it drew 
on to mommg, walked ever the less and ran the more 
Though, upon its face, that country appeared to be c 
* The rallying word of the 11s 
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desert, yet there were huts and houses of the people, 
of whioh we must have passed more than twenty, hidden 
m quiet places of the kills "VlTien we came to on© of 
these, Alan would leave mo m the way, and go himself 
and rap upon the side of the house and speak a while at 
the wmdow with some sleeper awakened This was to 
pass the news , which, in that country, was so much of a 
duty that Alan must pause to attend to it even while 
deemg for his life, and so well attended to by others 
that m more than half of the housts where we c died tbe^ 
had hoard aheadv of the muiJor In the others, as well 
as I could make out (standing back at a distance and hear 
mg a strange tonrue), tne news was received with more 
of consternation than surprise 

For all oui huriy, day began to come m while we were 
still far from any shelter It found us m a prodigious 
valley, strewn with rooks and where ran a foammg river 
Wild mountams stood around it , there grew tnere neither 
grass nor trees and I have soinctixucs thuiignt smee 
then, that it mav have been the valley Glencoe, 

where the massicre was m the time of im ig 
But foi the details of ou” itmera y, I am al to seek 
our way Ijong now by ahori cuts, now by great detours 
our pace bemg so hurried, our time of joutpo iig usuill 
by night, and the names of such places as 1 asked anu 
heard bemg in the Gaelic tongue and the more easii;^- 
forgotten 

The first peep of morning, tl'cn, sh^ cd us rhis horrible 
place, and I could see Alan kmt bis hi o \ 

‘ This is no fit place for you and mo, ho said ‘ This 
IS a p"! c ^ le bound to \katrh 

And wnh iiia'- he lan harder tnan e\e^ dj\ n to the 
waterside, m a ^ art where the rjver was 
among three tocks It went thioiigh Vviln a hoxiid thii i 
dermg that made my belly quake ird tlcxe hung over 
the lyim a little mist of spny Aim ^ooLea neither to 
the right nor to the left, but jumped clean upon tho middle 
rock and fell theie on ins hands and knees to cl cok nimseh, 
for that rook was sni'^U and he might have pitrhed over 
on the fai siae I had scarce time to measure the distance 
or to understand the peril before I had follo-^ed him, and 
he had caught and stopped me 
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So there we stood, side by side upon a small rock 
slippery with spray, a far broader leap m front of ns, and 
the nver dinning upon all sides When I saw where I 
was, there came on me a deadly sickness of fear, and I 
put my hand over my eyes Alan took me and shook 
me, I saw he was speaking, but the roarmg of the falls 
and the trouble of my nund prevented me from hearmg, 
03 Qly I saw his face was red with anger, and that he stamped 
upon the rock The same look showed me the water 
ragmg by, and the mist hangmg m the air and with that 
I covered my eyes agam and shuddered 

The next minute Alan had set the brandy bottle to 
my bps, and forced me to drink about a gill, which sent 
the blood into my head again Then, puttmg his hands 
to hia mouth, and his mouth to my ear, he shouted. 
Hang or drowm ’ * and turmng his bacjs: upon me, leaped 
over the farther branch of the stream, and landed safe 
I was now alone upon the rock, which gave me the more 
room, the brandy was smgmg m my ears, I had this 
good example fresh before me, and just wit enough to 
see that if I did not leap at once, I should never leap at 
all I bent low on my knees and flung myseK forth, with 
that kind of anger of despair that has sometimes stood 
me m stead of courage Sure enough, it was hut my 
bands that reached the full length, these shpped, caught 
again, shpped agam, and I was sliddermg back mto the 
iynn, when Alan seized me, first by the hair, then by the 
collar, and with a great strain dragged me mto safety 

Never a word he said, but set ofl running agam for 
bis Ine, and I must stagger to my feet and run after him 
I had been weary before, but now I was sick and bruised, 
and partly drunken with the brandy, I kept stumblmg 
aa I ran, I had a stitch that came near to overmaster me , 
and when at last Alan paused unaer a great rock thal 
stood there among a number of others, it was none too 
soon for David Balfour 

A great rock I have said , but by nghos it was two rocks 
learong together at the top, both some twenty feet high, 
and at the first sight maccessible E\en Alan (though 
you may say he had as good as four hands) failed twice 
m an attempt to climb them, and it was only at the 
third trial, and then by standing on my shoulders and 
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leaping up with such force as I thought must have broken 
my collar bone, that he secured a lodgment Once there, 
he let down his leathern girdle , and wnth the aid of that 
and a pair of shallow footholds m the rook, I scrambled 
up beside him 

Then I saw why we had come the^’e , for the two rocks, 
bemg both somewhat hollow on the top and slopmg one 
to the other, made a kind of dish or saucer, where as many 
as three or four men might have lam hidden 

All tins while Alan had not said a word, and had run 
and climbed with such a savage silent frenzy of hurry, 
that I knew that he was in mortal fear of some miscarriage 
Even now we were on the rock he said nothmg, nor so 
much as relaxed the frowning look upon his face, but 
clapped flat down, and keepmg only one eye above the 
edge of our place of shelter scouted all lound the compass 
The dawn had come quite clear, we could see the stony 
sides of the valley, and its bottom, which waS bestrewed 
with rocks, and the xiver, which went from one side to 
another, and made white falls, but nowhere the smoke 
of a house, noi anv living creature but some eagles scream 
mg round a chfl 

Then at last Alan smiled 

‘ Ay,^ said he, ‘ now we have a cha me \ and then 
lookmg at me with some amusement, ‘ ye re no very gleg * 
at the jumping,’ said he 

At this I suppose I coloured with mortification, for he 
added at once. Hoots ’ small blame to ye » To be feared 
of a thing and yet to do it is what makes the prettiest 
kmd of a man And then there was wa^er there, and water’s 
a tmng ihat aauPcons e\en me No, no,’ sud Alan, 
it’s no yoa tha to blame it s me ’ 

I asked him \ ii> 

‘ Why,^ said he, ‘ I have proved rryself a gomerai 
this mghfc For first of all I take a wrrong road, and that 
m my own country of Appm , so that the day has caught 
us where we should never have been , and thanks to that, 
we lie here in some danger and mair discomfort And next 
(winch IS the worst of the two, for a man that has been so 
much among the hea^aer as myseK) I have come wantmg 
a water bottle, and here we he for a long summer’s day 
* Brisk 
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with naething but neat spirit Ye may think that a 
small matter but before it comes night, David, ye’ll give 
me news oi it ^ 

I was anxious to redeem my character, and offered, 
if he would pour out the brandy, to run down and jSJl the 
bottle at the river 

‘ I wouldnae waste the good spirit either,* says he 
‘ It’s been a good friend to you this mght or m my poor 
opinion, ye would still be cocking on yon stone And 
what’s mair,’ says he, ‘ ye ma,y have observed (you that’s 
a man of so much penetration) that Alan Breck Stewart 
was perhaps walkmg qmcker than his ordinar’ ’ 

‘ You ’ * I cried, ‘ you were runmng fit to burst * 

* Was I so ? * said he ‘ Well, then, ye may depend 
upon it, there was nae time to be lost And now here 
IS enough said, gang you to your sleep ixd, and I’h 
watch ’ 

Aocoidingly, I lay down to sleep, a httle peaty earth 
had drifted m between the top of the two rocks, and some 
bracken grew there, to be a bed to me, the last thmg I 
heard was still the crying of the eagles 

I daresay it would be mne m the morning when I was 
rouguiy awakened, and found Alan’s hand pressed upon 
my mouth 

‘ Wheesht ’ * he whispered Ye were snormg * 

‘ Well,* said I, surprised at his anxious and dark face, 
‘ and why not ? * 

He peeked over the edge of the rock, and signed to 
me to do the like 

It was now high day, clou h ess, and very hot The 
valley was as clear as m a pioi/ure About half a mile 
up the water was a camp of red coats , a big fire L’azed 
m their midst, at which some were cooking and near by, 
on the top of a rook about as high as ours, there stood a 
sentry, with the sun sparkling on his arms Ail the 
down along the riverside were posted oth^r sentries, here 
near together, there wideher scattert-a , some planted 
like the fiist, on places of command, some on the ground 
level and marclung and counter marohmg, so as to meet 
half way Higher up the glen, where the ground v as more 
open, the cham of posts was contmued by hor^e soldi^Ts, 
whom we could see m the distance nding to and fro 
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Lower down, the infantry continued, but as the stream 
suddenly swelled by the confluence of a considerable 
bum, they were more widely set, and only watched the 
fords and stepping stones 

I took but one look at them and ducked agam into my 
place It was strange mdeed to see this valley, which had 
laid so solitary m the hour of dawn, bristhng with arms 
and dotted with the red coats and breeches 

‘ Ye see,* said Alan, ‘ this was what I was afraid of, 
Davie that they would watch the bum side They 
began to come m about two hours ago, and, man I but 
ye’re a grand hand at the sleepmg f We’re in a narrow 
place If they get up the sides of the hill they could easy 
spy us with a glass, but if they’ll only keep m the foot 
of the valley, we’ll do yet The posts are thinner down the 
water end, come mght, we’ll try our hand at gettmg 
by them * 

‘ And what are we to do till mght ? * I asked 

‘ Lie here,’ says he, ‘ and bustle * 

That on© good Scotch word, ' birstle,* was mdeed the 
most of the story of the day that we had now to pass 
You are to remember that we lay on the bare top of a 
rock, like scones upon a girdle, the sun beat upon us 
cruelly, the rock grew so heated, a man could scarce 
endure the touch of it , and the httle patch of earth and 
fern, which kept cooler, was only large enough for one 
at a time We took turn about to he on the naked rock 
winch was mdeed like the position of that samt that 
was mart3rred on a gridiron, and it ran m my mind how 
strange it was, that m the same climate and at only a few 
days a^otance I should hav^e suffered so ciueJly, first 
from cold upon my island and now from heat upon this 
rock 

AH the while we had no water, only raw brandy for a 
drink, which was worse than nothing, but we kept the 
bottle as cool as we could, burymg it m the earth, and got 
some rehef by bathmg our breasts and temples 

The soldiers kept stnrmg aU day m the bottom of the 
valley, now changmg guard, now m patroUmg parties 
huntmg among the rocks These lay round m so great 
a number, that to look for men among them was like 
iookmg for a needle m a bottle of hay , and bei ig so hope 
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less a task, it was gone about with less care Yet we could 
see the soldiers pike their bayonets among the heather, 
which sent a cold thrill through my vitals, and they 
would sometimes hang about our rock, so that we scarce 
dared to breathe 

It was m this way that I jfirst heard the right Enghsh 
speech , one fellow as he went by actually clappmg hia 
hand upon the sunny face of the rock on which we lay, 
and plucking it off agam with an oath I tell you it's 
*ot,* says he, and I was amazed at the chppmg tones 
and the odd smg song m which he spoke, and no less at 
that strange trick of droppmg out the letter h To be 
suie, I had heard Ransome, but he had taken his ways 
from all sorts of people, and spoke so imperfectly at the 
best, that I set down the most of it to childishness My 
surprise was all the greater to hear that manner of speaking 
m the mouth of a grown man and mdeed I have never 
grown used to it, nor yet altogether with the English 
grammar, as perhaps a very critical eye might here and 
there spy out even m these memoirs 

The tediousness and pam of these honrs upon the rock 
grew only the greater as the day went on the rock gettmg 
still the hotter and the sun fiercer There were giddiness 
and sickness, and sharp pangs like rheumatism to be sup 
ported I mmded then, and have often minded smee, 
on the hnes m our Scotch psalm — 

* The moon by night thee shall not smite, 

Noi yet the sim by day , 

and mdeed it was only by God’s blessmg that we neither 
of us were sun smitten 

At last about two, it was beyond men’s bearmg, and 
there was now temptation to resist, as well as pam to 
thole For the sun bemg now got a httle m<-o tne Vrest, 
tnere came a patch of shade on the east sic^e of our rock, 
which was the side sheltered from the soldiers 

‘ As well one death as another, said \ian, and slipped 
over the edge and dropped on the ground on the shadowy 
B'*d© 

I followed him at once, and mstantly fell all my length, 
so weak was I and so giddy with that long exposure Here, 
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then, we lay for an hour or two, aching from head to foot, 
as weak as water, and lying quite naked to the eye of any 
soldier who should have strolled that way None came, 
however, all passing by on the other side, so that onr rock 
continued to be our shield even m this new position 

Presently we began again to get a httle strength, 
and as the soldiers were now lying closer along the riverside, 
Alan proposed that we should try a start I was by this 
time afraid of but one thing m the world, and that was 
to be set back upon the rock, anything else was welcome 
to me , so we got ourselves at once m marchmg order, and 
began to slip from rock to rock one after the other, now 
ciawling dc.t on our bellies m the shade, now making 
a run For it, heart m mouth 

The soldiers, hnvmg searched this aide of the vallev 
after a fashion, and bemg perh ips somcv hat ■=’]eepy with 
the sultriness of the afternoon, had now laid by much of 
then vigilance, and stood dozing at their posts or only 
kept a look out along the banks of the riaer, so that 
m this way, keeping down the valley and at the same tin e 
towards the motmtajis, we drew stoaddv away from their 
neighboiirhood But the buoiness was the most wearing 
I had ever taken part m A man had need of a hundred 
eyes m every part of him, to keep concealed m that uneven 
country and wilhm cry of so many and scattered sentries 
When we must pass an open place, quickness was not all, 
but a swift judgment not only of the he of the whole 
country, but of the solidity of every stone on which we 
must set foot , for tue afternoon was now fallen so breath 
less that the roiling of a pehoie sounded abroad like a 
pisto^ shot ^nd would start the echo caihng among the 
hills and 

By sunao vn wo hid made some distance, even by our 
slow rate of progress’ tliouga to be sure t le sentry on the 
rook was still plainly m our view But now we came on 
someth i ng that put all fears out of season , and that v as 
a deep rashmg burn, that tore douoi, in that pait, to jom 
the glen river At the sight of this v/e cast oursel'^cs 
on the ground and plunged head and shoulders m the 
water, and I cannot tell which was the more pleasant, 
the great shock as the cool stream went over us, or the 
greed with which we drank of it 
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W© lay there (for the banks hid us), drank again and 
again, bathed our chests, let our wrists trail m the running 
water tall they ached with the chill , and at last, being 
wonderfully renewed, we got out the meal bag and made 
drammaoh m the iron pan This, though it is but cold 
water mingled with oatmeal, yet makes a good enough 
dish for a hungry man , and where there are no means of 
making fire, or (as m our case) good reason for not makmg 
one, it is the chief stand by of those who have taken to 
the heather 

As soon as the shadow of the night had fallen, we set 
forth agam, at first with the same caution, but presently 
with more boldness, standing our full height and stepping 
out at a good pace of valking The way was very mtn 
cate, lying up the steep sides of mountains and along the 
brovs oi ciifis, clouds had come m wixh the sunset, and 
the mght was daT-v and cool, so that I walked without 
much fatigue, h it m contmual fear of falling and rollmg 
down the mount aii s, and with no guess at our dii uction 

The moon rose at last and found us still on the road, 
it was m its last quarter, and was long beset with clouds , 
but after a while shone out and showed me many dark 
heads of moimtrms, and was reflected far nndemeath 
US on the nanow arm of a ^ea ^och 

At this sight we both p lused , I struck with wonder 
to find mj^-self so high and walx^ing (as it ocemed to me) 
upon clouds Alan to make sure of his direction 

Seemingly he was well pleased, and he must certainly 
have judgi d nc out of earshot of all our enenues, for 
tlirougbout the of our night miich he beguiled the 

way with whisthi g of manv tunes, warliive, merry, plam 
tive, reel tunes that made the foot go faster, tunes of 
my own south country that maae me fam to be home from 
my adventures , and all these, on the great, dark, dese^ t 
mountains, making company upon the \ ay 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THi. FLIGHT IN THE HBATHEK THE HEUGH OF 
COBHYNAKIEGH 

E4.ELY as day comes m the beginnmg of July, it was 
still dark when we reached our destination, a cleft in the 
head of a great mountain, with a water runmng through 
the midst, and upon the one hand a shallow cave m a rock 
Birches gzew there m a thin, pretty wood, which a httle 
farther on was changed mto a wood of pines The burn 
was full of trout the wood of cushat doves , on the open 
side of the mountam beyond, whaups would be always 
whistling and cuckoos were plentiful From the mouth 
of the cleft we looked down upon a part of Mamore, 
and on the sea loch that divides that country from A ppm ^ 
and this from so great a height as made it my contmual 
wonder and pleasure to sit and behold them 

The name of the cleft was the Heugh of Corrynakiegh , 
and although from its height being so near upon the sea 
it was often beset with clouds, yet it was on the whole a 
pleasant place, and the five days we hved m it went 
happily 

We slept in the cave, making our bed of heather bushes 
which we cut for that purpose, and covermg oui selves 
with Alan’s gieat coat There was a low concealed place, 
in a turning of the glen, where we were so bold as to make 
fire so that we could warm oui selves the clouds 

set m, and cook hot porridge, and giili the ht’-le trouts 
that we caught with our hands under the stones and over 
hangmg banks of the bum This was mdeeti our chief 
pleasure and busmess, and not only to save our meal 
against worse times, but with a rivalry that much amused 
us, we spent a great part of our days at the water side, 
stripped to the waist and groping about or (as they say) 
guddimg for these fish The largest we got might have 
been a quarter of a noimd but they weie of good fiesh 
and flavour, and when broiled upon the coals, lacked only 
a httie salt to be dehcious 

In any by time Alin must teach me to use my swoid, 
for my ignorance had much distressed him and I thin k 
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besides, as I had sometimes the upper hand of him m 
the fishing, he was not sorry to turn to an exercise where 
he had so much the upper hand of me He made it some 
what more of a pam than need have been, for he stormed 
at me all through the lessons m a very violent manner of 
scolding, and would push me so close that I mad© sure he 
must run me through the body I was often tempted 
to turn tail, but held my ground for all that, and got some 
profit of my lessons , if it was but to stand on guard with 
an assured countenance, which is often all that is required 
So, though I could never m the least please my master, 
I was not altogether displeased with myself 

In the meanwhile, you are not to suppose that we neg 
leoted our chief busmess, which was to get away 

‘ It will be many a long day,* Alan said to me on our 
first mornmg, ‘ before the red coats think upon seekmg 
Corrynakiegh , so now we must get word sent to James, 
and he must l^d the siller for us * 

‘ And how shall w© send that word ? * says I ‘ We 
are here m a desert place, which yet w© dare not leave, 
and unless ye get the fowls of the air to be your messengers, 
I see not what we shall be able to do * 

‘ Ay ? * said Alan ‘ Ye’re a man of small contrivance, 
David * 

Thereupon he fell m a muse, looking in the embers of 
the fire, and presently, gettmg a piece of wood, he 
fashioned it m a cross, the four ends of which he blackened 
on the coals Then he looked at me a httle shyly 

‘ Could ye lend me my button ? * says he ‘ It seems a 
strange thing to ask a ^t again, but I own I am laith to 
cut another * 

I gave him the button, whereupon he strung it on a 
strip of his great coat which he had used to bmd the cross 
and tymg m a httle sprig of birch and another of fir, he 
looked upon his work with satisfaction 

‘ Now,* said he, ‘ there is a little claohan * (what is 
called a hamlet in the English) ‘ not very far from Corry- 
nakiegh, and it has the name of Koalisnaooan There, 
there are hvmg many friends of mine whom I could trust 
with my life, and some that I am no just so sure of Y© 
see, David, there will be money set upon our heads; 
James himsel is to set money on them, and as for the 
297 S’ 
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Campbells, they would never spare siller where there was 
a Stewart to he hurt If it was otherwise, I would go 
down to Koahsnacoan whatever, and trust my life into 
these people’s hands as lightly as I would trust another 
with my glove * 

‘ But bemg so ? * said I 

‘ Bemg so,* said he, ‘ I would as hef they didnae see 
me There’s bad folk everywhere, and what’s far worse, 
weak ones So when it comes dark agam, I will steal 
down mto that clachan, and set this that I have been mak 
mg m the wmdow of a good friend of mme, John Breck 
MaccoU, a bouman * of Appm’s * 

‘ With all my heart,* says I , ‘ and if he finds it, what is 
he to think ’ * 

‘ Well,* says Alan, ‘ I wish he was a man of more pene 
tration, for by my troth I am afraid he will make little 
enough of it ’ But this is what I have in my mmd 
This cross is somethmg m the nature of the crosstarrie 
or fiery cross, which is the signal of gathermg m our clans , 
yet he will faow well enough the clan is not to rise, for 
there it is standmg m his wmdow, and no word with it 
So he will say to himsel’, The clan is not to rise, hut there 
IS something Then he see my button, and that was 
Duncan Stewart’s And then he will say to himself, 
1 he son of Duncan is in the heather, and has need of me * 

‘ Well,* said I, ‘ it may be But even supposmg so 
there is a good deal of heather between here and the 
Forth ’ 

‘ And that is a very true word,’ says Alan ‘ But then 
John Breck will see the sprig of birch and the sprig of 
pme, and he wiU say to himsei’ (if ho is a man of any 
penetration at all, which I misdoubt), Alan will he lying 
in a wood which is both of pines and hn ches Then he will 
think to himsel’. That is not so very nfe hereabout and 
then he will come and give us a look up m Corrynakiegh 
And if he does not, David, the devil may fly away with 
him, for what I care , for he will no be worth the salt to 
his porridge * 

‘ Eh, man,* said I, drolling with hi m a httle, ‘ you re 

♦ A bouman is a tenant who takes stock from the land 
lord and shares with him the increase 
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very mgemous I But would it not be simpler for you 
to write him a few words m black and whit© ? * 

‘ And that is an excellent observe, Mr Balfour of Shaws,* 
says Alan, drolling with me, and it would certainly 
be much simpler for me to write to him but it would be a 
sore job for John Breck to read it He would have to go 
to the school for two three years, and it’s possible we 
might be wearied waitmg on him ’ 

So that mght Alan earned down his fiery cross and set 
It in the bouman s window He was troubled when he 
came back, for the dogs had barked and the folk nm 
out from their houses, and he thought h© had heard a 
clatter of arms and seen a red coat come to one of the 
doors On all accounts, we lay the next day m the borders 
of the wood and kept a close look out , so that if it was 
John Breck that cam© we might be ready to guide him, 
and if it was the red coats we should nave time to get 
away 

About noon a man was to be spied, stragglmg up the 
open side of the mountam in the sun, and lookmg round 
him as he came, from xmder his hand No sooner had 
Alan seen him than he whistled, the man turned and 
came a httle towards us then Alan would give anotner 
‘ peep ’ * and the man would com© still nearer , and so 
by the sound of whistlmg, he was guided to the spot where 
we lay 

He was a ragged, wild, bearded man, about forty, 
grossly disfigured with the smallpox, and looked both 
dull and savage Although his English was very bad 
and broken, yet Alan (accordmg to his very handsome 
use, whenever I was by) would suffer him to speak no 
Gaeho Perhaps the strange language made him appear 
more backward than he really was , but I tliought he had 
httle good will to serve us, and what he had was the child 
of terror 

Alan would have had him carry a me& age to James, 
but the bouman would hear of no message ‘ She w as 
forget it,* he said m his soreammg voice , and would either 
have a letter or wash his hands of us 

I thought Alan would be gravelled at that, for we lacked 
tne means of writmg m that desert But he was a man 
of more resources than I knew, searened the wood until 
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he found a quill of a cushat dove, which he shaped into 
a pen , made himself a kind of mk with gunpowder from 
his hom and water from the runnmg stream , and tearmg 
a comer from his French military commission (which he 
earned m his pocket, like a talisman to keep him from the 
gallows), he sat down and wrote as follows 

‘ Deab Kinsman, — Please send the money by the 
bearer to the place he kens of 

‘ Your affectionate cousm, 

‘A S» 

This he entrusted to the bouman, who promised to make 
what manner of speed he best could, and carried it off 
with him down the hill 

He was three full days gone, but about five m the evening 
of the third, we heard a whistlmg in the wood, which Alan 
answered , and presently the bouman came up the water 
side, looking for us, nght and left He seemed less sulky 
than before, and indeed he was no doubt well pleased 
to have got to the end of such a dangerous commission 
He gave us the news of the country, that it was alive 
with red coats , that arms were bemg found, and poor 
folk brought in trouble daily, and that James and some 
of his servants were already clapped m prison at Fort 
William, under strong suspicion of complicity It seemed 
it was noised on aU sides that Alan Bieck had fired the 
shot, and there was a bill issued for both him and me, 
with one hundred pounds reward 

This was all as bad as could be, and the little note 
the bouman bad carried us from J^Irs Stewart was of a 
miserable sadness In it she besought Alan not to let 
himself be captured, assuring him, if he fell m the hands 
of the troops, both he and James were no better than 
dead men The money she had sent was all that she 
could beg or borrow, and she prayed heaven we could 
be domg with it Lastly, she said she enclosed us one 
of the bills m which we were described 

This we looked upon with great curiosity and not a 
little fear, partly as a man may look m a mirror, partly 
os he might look mto the bairel of an enemy’s gun ■^o 
judge if it be truly aimed Alan was advertised as ‘ a small, 
pock marked, active man of thirty five or thereby, dressed 
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in a feathered hat, a French side coat of blue with silver 
buttons and lace a great deal tarnished, a red waistcoat 
and breeches of black shag ® , and 1 as ‘ a tall strong lad 
of about eighteen, wearing an old blue coat, very ragged, 
an old Highland bonnet, a long homespun waistcoat, 
blue breeches , his legs bare, low country shoes, wanting 
the toes , speaks like a Lowlander, and has no beard * 

Alan was well enough pleased to see his jonery so fully 
remembered and set down only when he came to the 
word tarnish, he looked upon Im lace like on'^ a httle 
mortified Ab for myseK, I thought I out a miserable 
figure m the bill , and yet was well enough pleased too, for 
smoe I had changed these rags, the description had ceased 
to be a danger and become a source of safety 

Alan,^ said I, ‘ you should change your clothes ’ 

Na, troth * * said Alan, ‘ I have nae others A fine 
sight I would be, if I went back to France m a bonnet ’ * 
This put a second reflection m my mmd that if I were 
to separate from Alan and his teU tale clothes I should 
be safe against arrest, and might go openly about my busi 
ness Nor was this all, for suppose I was arrested when 
I was alone, there was httle agamst me, but suppose I 
was taken m company with the reputed murderer, my 
case would begm to be grave For generotitv’s sake, 
I dare not speak my mmd upon this head , bu'^ I thought 
03 it none the less 

I thought of it all the more, too, when the bouman 
brought out a green purse with four gumeas in gold, 
and the best part of another m small change True, it 
was more than I had But then Alan, with less than five 
gumeas, had to get as far as France , I, with my less than 
two, not beyond Queensferry, so that, taking things 
m their propoition, Alan’s society was not only a peril 
to my hfe, but a burden on my purse 

But there was no thought of the sort m the honest 
head of my compamon He heheved he was servmg, 
heipmg, and protecting me And what could I do but 
hold my peace, and chafe, and take my chance of it? 

It’s httle enough,* said Alan, puttmg the purse m his 
pocket, ‘ but It’ll do my busmess And now, John Breck, 
if ye hand me over my button, this gentleman and me 
will be for takmg the road * 
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Bnt the bouman, after feeling about m a harry parse 
that hung m front of him m the Highland manner (though 
he wore otherwise the Lowland habit, with sea trousers), 
began to roll his eyes strangely, and at last said ‘ Her 
namseF will loss it,’ meaning he thought he had lost it 
‘ What * * cried Alan, ‘ you wiU lose my button, that 
was my father’s before me ? Now I wiU tell you what is 
m my mmd, John Breck it is m my mmd this is the worse 
day’s work that ever ye did smce ye were bom * 

And as Alan spoke, he set his hands on his knees and 
looked at the bouman with a smiling mouth, and that 
dancmg light m his eyes which meant mischief to his 
enemies 

Pei haps the bouman was honest enough, perhaps he 
had meant to cheat and then, finding himself alone with 
two of us m a desert place, cast back to honesty as bemg 
safer, at least, ana all at once, he seemed to find that 
button and handed it to Alan 

‘ Well, and it is a good thing for the honour of the 
Maooolls,’ said Alan, and then to me. Here is my button 
back again and I thank yon for partmg with it, which is 
of a piece with all your friendships to me * Then he took 
the warmest partmg of the bouman ‘ For,’ says he, ‘ ye 
have done very well by me, and set your neck at a venture, 
and T will always give you the name of a good man ’ 
Lastly, the bouman took himself off by one way, and 
Alan and I (getting our chattels together) struck mto 
another to resume our fligut 


CHAPTER XXII 

THB FLICHT IN THE HEATHER THE MOOR 

More than eleven hours of mcessant, hard tiaveUmg 
brought us early in the mormng to the end of a range of 
mountains In front of us there lay a piece of low, broken, 
desert land, which we must now cross The sun was not 
long up, and shone straight m our eyes, a httle, thin 
mist went up from the face of the moorland lil^e a smoke , 
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so that (as Alan said) there might have been twenty 
squadron of dragoons there and we none the wiser 

We sat down, therefore, m a howe of the hillside till 
the mist should have risen, and made ourselves a dish 
of drammaoh, and held a council of war 

‘ David,* said Alan, ‘ this is the kittle bit Shall we 
he here till it comes mght, or shall we nsk it and stave 
on ahead ? * 

* Well,* said I, * I am tired mdeed, but I could walk as 
far agam, if that was all ’ 

* Ay, but it isnae,* said Alan, * nor yet the half This 
13 how we stand Appm’s fair death to us To the south 
it*s all Campbells, and no to be thought of To the north , 
weU, there’s no mucMe to be gamed by gomg north, 
neither for you that wants to get to Queensferry, nor yet 
for me, that wants to get to France WeU then, we*ll 
can strike east ’ 

‘ East be it I ’ says I, quite cheerily , but I was thinking, 
m to myself ‘ O, man, if you would only take one pomt 
of the compass, and let me take any other, it would be the 
best for both of us ’ 

‘ WeU, then, east, ye see, we have the muirs,* said Alan 
* Once there, David, it’s mere pitch and toss Out on 
yon bald, naked, flat place, where can a body turn to? 
Let the red coats come over a hiU, they can spy you miles 
away , and the sorrow’s m their horses’ heels, they would 
soon ride you down It’s no good place, David , and I*m 
free to say, it’s worse by dayhght than by dark * 

‘ Alan,* said I, ‘ hear my way of it Appm’s death 
for us, we have none too much money, nor yet meal, 
the longer they seek, the nearer they may guess where 
we are, it’s aU a risk, and I give my word to go ahead 
until we drop ’ 

Alan was delighted ‘ There are whiles,’ said he, when 
ye are altogether too canny and Whiggish to be company 
for a gentleman like me, but there come other whiles 
when ye show yoursel* a mettle spark, and it’s then, 
David, that I love ye like a brother * 

The mist rose and di ed away, and showed us that 
country lymg a| waste 

and the peeweef cryihgTipon to the eyt 

a herd of deer, r|ovmg|LiJfce-#Pts, Qf it was red wfih 
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heather , much of the rest broken np with bogs and hags 
and peaty pools, some had been burnt black m a heath 
fire , and m another place there was quite a forest of dead 
firs, standing like skeletons A wearier looking desert 
man never saw , but at least it was clear of troops, which 
was our pomt 

We went down aocordmgly mto the waste, and began 
to make our toilsome and devious travels towards the 
eastern verge There were the tops of mountams aU 
round (you are to remember) from whence we might be 
spied at any moment, so it behoved us to keep m the 
hollow parts of the moor, and when these turned aside 
from our direction to move upon its naked face with infinite 
care Sometimes, for half an hour together, we must 
crawl from one heather bush to another, as hunters do 
when they are hard upon the deer It was a clear day 
again, with a blazmg sun, the water m the brandy bottle 
was soon gone, and altogether, if I had guessed what it 
would be to crawl half the time upon my belly and to walk 
much of the rest stoopmg nearly to the knees, I should 
certainly have held back from such a k i lli n g enterprise 

Toilmg and restmg and toiling agam, we wore away 
the mommg , and about noon lay down m a thick bush 
of heather to sleep Alan took the first watch, and it 
seemed to me I had scarce closed my eyes before I was 
shaken up to take the second We had no clock to go by , 
and Alan stuck a sprig of heath m the ground to serve 
instead , so that as soon as the shadow of the bush should 
fall so far to the east, I might know to rouse him But 
I was by this time so weary that I could have slept twelve 
hours at a stretch , I had the taste of sleep m my throat , 
my jomts s^ept even when my mmd was wakmg , the hot 
smeU of heather, and the drone of the wild bees, were like 
possets to me, and every now and agam I would give a 
jump and find I had been dozmg 

The last time I woke I seemed to come back from 
farther away, and thought the sun had taken a great 
start m the heavens I looked at the sprig of heath, 
and at that I could have cried aloud for I saw I had 
betrayed my trust My head was nearly turned with 
fear and shame, and at what I saw, when I looked out 
around me on the moor, my heart was like dymg m my 
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body For sure enough, a body of horse soldiers had come 
durmg my sleep, and were drawing near to us from the 
south east, spread out m the shape of a fan and riding 
their horses to and fro m the deep parts of the heather 

When I waked Alan, he glanced first at the soldiers, 
then at the mark and the position of the sun, and kmtted 
his brows with a sudden, quick look, both ugly and anxious, 
which was all the reproach I had of bim 

‘ What are we to do now ? * I asked 

‘ We^ll have to play at being hares,* said he ‘ Do ye 
see yon mountam ? * pomtmg to one on the north eastern 
sky 

‘ Ay,* said I 

‘ Well, then,’ says he, ‘ let us strike for that Its name 
IS Ben Alder, it is a wild, desert mountam full of hills 
and hollows, and if we can win to it before the mom, we 
may do yet * 

^ But, Alan,’ cried I, ‘ that will take us across the very 
coming of the soldiers * * 

‘ I ken that fine,* said he , ‘ but if we are driven back 
on Appm, we are two dead men So now, David man, be 
brisk » * 

With that he began to run forward on his hands and 
knees with an mcredible quickness, as though it were his 
natural way of going All the time, too, he kept winding 
m and out m the lower parts of the moorland where we 
were the best concealed Some of these had been burned 
or at least scathed with fire, and there rose m our faces 
(which were close to the ground) a blinding, choking dust 
as fine as smoke The water was long out, and this 
posture of running on the hands and knees brmgs an over 
mastering weakness and wearmess, so that the jomts acha 
and the wnsts famt under your weight 

Now and then, mdeed, where was a big bush of heather, 
we lay awhile, and panted, and puttmg aside the leaves, 
looked back at the dragoons They had not spied us, for 
they held straight on , a half troop, I t h i nk covermg about 
two miles of ground, and beatmg it imghty thoroughly as 
they went I had awakened just m time , a httle later, and 
we must have fled m front of them, mstead of escaping on 
one side Even as it was, the least misfortune might 
betray us , and now and agam, when a grouse rose out of 
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the heather with a clap of wmgs, we lay as still as the dead 
and were afraid to breathe 

The aching and faintness of my body, the labouring of 
my heart, the soreness of my hands, and the smartmg of 
my throat and eyes m the continual smoke of dust and 
ashes, had soon grown to be so unbearable that I would 
gladly have given up Nothing but the fear of Alan 
lent me enough of a false kmd of courage to contmue As 
for himself (and you are to bear m mmd that he was 
cumbered with a great coat) he had fiist turned crimson, 
but as tune went on the redness began to be mmgled with 
patches of white , his breath cned and whistled as it came , 
and his \oice, when he whispered his observations m my 
tar during our halts, sounded like nothing human Yet he 
seemed in no way dashed m spirits, nor did he at all abate 
m his activity , so that I w as driven to marvel at the man’s 
endurance 

At length, m the first gloaming of the mght, we heard a 
trumpet sound, and looking back from among the heather, 
saw the troop begmmng to collect A little after, they 
had built a fire and camped for the mght, about tne middle 
of the waste 

At this I begged and besought that we might he down 
and sleep 

‘ There shall be no sleep the mght ’ ® said Alan ‘ From 
now on, these weary dragoons of yours wall keep the crow n 
of the muirland, and none wiU get out of Appm but wanged 
fowls We got through m the mck of time, and shall we 
jeopard what we’ve gamed Na, na, when the day comes, 
it shall find you and me m a fast place on Ben Alder 

‘ 'lian,’ I said it’s not the want of will it’s the strength 
that I want If I could, I would, but as sure as I’m ahve 
I cannot ’ 

‘ Very weU, then,* said Alan ‘ I’ll carry ye ’ 

I looked to see if he were jesting , but ao, the httle man 
was m dead earnest , and the sight of so much resolution 
shamed me 

‘ Lead away I * said I ‘ I’ll follow * 

He gave me one look as much as to say, ‘ WeU done, 
David f ’ and off he set again at his top speed 

It grew cooler and even a httle darker (but not much) 
with the coming of the mght The sky was cloudless it 
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was stiJl early in July, and pretty far north , m the darkest 
part of that night you would hare needed pretty good eyes 
to read, but for aU that, I have often seen it darker m a 
winter midday Heavy dew fell and drenched the moor 
like ram, and this re&eshed me for awhile When we 
stopped to breathe, and I had time to see all about me, the 
oleaniess and sweetness of the mght, the shapes of the 
hills like thmgs asleep, and the fire dwindling away behmd 
us hke a bright spot m the midst of the moor, anger would 
come upon me m a clap that I must still drag myself in 
agony and eat the dust like a worm 

By what I have read in books, I think few that have 
held a pen were ever really weaned, or they would write 
of it more strongly I had no care of my Lie, neither past 
nor future, and I scarce remembered there was such a lad 
as David Balfoui , I did not think of myself but uist of 
each fresh step winch I was sure would be my last, with 
despair — and of Alan, who was the cause of it, •'vith hatred 
Alan was m the right trade as a soldier , this is the officer’s 
pirt to make men continue to do things, thej know not 
wherefore, and when, if the choice was offered, they would 
he down where tiiey were and be killed And T dare say 
I would have made a good enough private, for m these 
last hours, it never occurred to me that I had any choice 
but just to obey as long as 1 was able, and die obeying 
Day began to come m, aftei years, I thought , and by 
tha^ time we were past the greatest danger, and could walk 
upon our feet like men, instead of crawlmg like brutes 
But, dear heart have mercy I what a pair we must have 
made, gomg double like old grandfathers, stumbling like 
babes, and as vhite as dead folk Never a word passed 
between us , each set his mouth and kept his eyes m front 
of him, and lifted up his foot and set it down again, like 
people hftiog weights at a country play , * all the -w bile, with 
the moorfowl crying ‘ peep ’ * m the heather, and the light 
co min g slowly clearer in the east 

I say Alan did as I did Not that ever I looked at him, 
for I had enough ado to keep my feet, but because it is 
plam he must have been as stupid with w earmess as myself, 
and looked as little where we were gomg, or we should not 
have walked mto an ambush like blmd men 
* Village fair 
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It fell m this way We were going down a heathery 
brae, Alan leading and I following a pace or two behind, 
like a fiddler and his wife , when upon a sudden the heather 
gave a rustle, three or four ragged man leaped out, and the 
next moment w© were lymg on our backs, each with a dirk 
at his throat ; 

I don’t thmk I cared, the pain of this rough handling 
was quite swallowed up by the pams of which I was already 
full , and I was too glad to have stopped walkmg to mind 
about a dirk I lay looLmg up m the face of the man that 
held me , and I mind his face was black with the sun and 
his eyes very light, but I was not afraid of him I heard 
Alan and another whispermg m the Gaelic , and what they 
said was aU one to me 

Then the dirks were put up, our weapons were taken 
away, and we were set face to face, sittmg m the heather 
‘ They are Cluny’s men,* said Alan ' We oouldnae 
have fallen better Wo’re just to bide here with these, 
which are Ins out sentries, till they can get word to tho 
chief of my arrival * 

Now Cluny Maepherson, the chief of the clan Vounch, 
had been one of the leaders of the great rebellion six years 
before , there was a price on his life , and I had supposed 
him long ago m France, with the rest of the heads of that 
desperate party Even tired as I was, the surprise of what 
I heard half wakened me 

‘ What,’ I cried, ‘ is Cluny still here ’ * 

‘ Ay, is he so f * said Alan ‘ Still in his own country 
and kept by his own clan Kmg George can do no more * 
I think I would have asked farther, but Alan gave me the 
put ofi ‘lam rather weaned,* he said, and I would like 
fine to get a sleep * And without more words, he rolled on 
his face in a deep heather bush, and seemed to sleep at once 
There was no such tlimg possible for me You have 
heard grasshoppers whirrmg m the grass in the summer 
time? Well, I had no sooner closed my eyes, than my 
Dody, and above all my head, belly, and wrists, seemed 
fco be tilled with whirrmg grasshoppers, and I must open 
my eyes agam at once, and tumble and toss, and sit up and 
he down and look at the sky which dazzled me, or at 
Cluny’s wild and dirty sentries, peermg out over the top 
of the brae and chattermg to each other m the Gaelic 
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That was all the rest I had, until the messenger returned , 
when, as it appeared that Cluny would be glad to receive 
us, we must get once more upon our feet and set forward 
Alan was m excellent good spmts, much refreshed by his 
sleep, very hungry, and looking pleasantly forward to a 
dram and a dish of hot coUops, of which, it seems, the 
messenger had brought him word For my part, it made 
me sick to hear of eatmg I had been dead heavy before, 
and now I felt a sort of dreadful lightness, which would 
not suffer me to walk I drifted like a gossamer, the 
ground seemed to me a cloud, the hills a feather weight, 
the air to have a current, like a running burn, which earned 
me to and fro With all that, a sort of horror of despair 
sat on my mmd, so that I could have wept at my own 
helplessness 

I saw Alan knitting his brows at me, and supposed it was 
in angei , and that gave me a pang of light headed fear, 
like what a child may have I remember, too, that I was 
smiling, and could not stop smilmg, hard as I tried , for I 
thought it was out of place at such a tune But my good 
companion had noth mg m his mmd but kmdness , and the 
next moment, two of the gillies had me by the arms, and I 
began to be earned forward with gieat swiftness (or so it 
appeared to me, although I dare say it was slowly enough 
m truth), thiough a Hlyrmth of dreary glens hollows 
and mro the heart of that dismal mountam of Ben Aider 


CHAPTER XXni 
cluny’s cage 

We came at last to the foot of an exceeding steep wood, 
which scrambled up a craggy hill side, and v as crowned by a 
naked precipice 

" It’s here,’ said one of the guides, and we struck up hiU 
The trees clung upon the slope, like sailors on the 
shrOuds of a ship, and their trunks vere like the rounds 
a ladder, by v inch we mounted 

Quite at the top, and ]ust before the rocky face of the 
pliff sprang above the foliage, we found that strans© house 
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which was known m the country as ‘ Clnny’s Cage * The 
tranks of several trees had been wattled across, the inter 
vals strengthened with stakes, and the ground behind this 
barricade levelled up with earth to make the floor A tree, 
wnioh grew out from the hillside, was the living centre 
beam of the roof The walls were of wattle and covered 
with moss The whole house had something of an egg 
shape , and it half hung, half stood m that steep, hillside 
thicket, like a wasp’s nest m a green hawthorn 

Withm, it was Uige enough to shelter five or six persons 
with some comfort A projection of the cliff had been 
ciiuningiv omplo ed to be the fUeplace, and the smoke 
nsmg against the face of the rock, and bemg not dissimilar 
m colour, readily escaped notice from below 

This was but one of Cluny’s hidmg places , he had oaves, 
besides, and underground chambers m several parts of his 
country , and following the reports of his scouts, he moved 
from one to another as the soldiers drew near or moved 
away B> this manner of livmg, and thanks to the affec 
tion of his clan, he had not only stayed all this time m 
safety, while so many others had fled or been taken and 
sum but sta^^cd four or five years longer, and on^y went 
to France at last by the express command of his master 
There he soon di d , and it is strange to reflect that he may 
have regretted his Cage upon Ben Alder 

When we came to the door he was seated by his rock 
ohimuey, watching a about some cookery He was 

mighty plainly habited, with a knitted nightcap drawn 
oyer his eai s, and smoked a foul cutty pipe For all that he 
had the manners of a king, and it was qmte a sight to see 
him rise oat his place to welcome us 

' W oil. Air Stc came awa sir * ’ said he, ‘ and bi mg 
m your friend th'" t as yet I diiiii ken the nime of ’ 

‘ And how is yourself, Cluny ? ’ said 4Jan ‘ I hop© ye 
do brawly, sir And I am proud to see ye, and to present 
to ye my friend the Laird of Shaws, Air David Balfour ^ 
Alan never referred to my estate without a touch of a 
sneer, when we were alone , but with strangers, he rang the 
words out like a herald 

‘ Step m by, the both of ye, gentlemen,^ says Cluny 
* I make ye welcome to my house, which is a queer, rude 
place for certam but one where I have entertained a roya^ 
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personage, Mr Stewart — ^ye doubtless ken the personage I 
have in my eye We’ll take a dram for luck, and as soon 
as this handless man of mine has the collops ready, we^U 
dine and take a hand at the cartes as gentlemen should 
My life is a bit driegh,’ says he, pourmg out the brandy, 
‘ I see httle company, and sit and twirl my thumbs, and 
mmd upon a great day that is gone by, and weary for 
another great day that we all hope will be upon the road 
And so here’s a toast to ye The Restoration 1 * 

Thereupon we all touched glasses and drank I am sure 
I wished no ill to King George , and if he had been there 
himself m proper person, it’s like he would have done as I 
did No sooner had I taken out the dram than I felt 
hugely better, and could look on and hsten, still a httle 
mistily perhaps, but no longer with the same groundless 
horror and distress of mmd 

It was certainly a strange place, and we had a strange 
host In ins long hidmg, Cluny had grown to have all 
manner of precise habits, like those of an old maid He had 
a particular place, where no one else must sit , the Cage was 
arranged in a particular way, which none must disturb 
cookery was one of his chief fancies, and even while he was 
greeting us in, he kept an eye to the collops 

It appears, he sometimes visited or received visits from 
his wife, and one or two of his nearest friends under the 
cover of night, but for the more part lived quite alone, 
and communicated only with his sentmels and the gillies 
that waited on him m the Cage The first thmg m the 
mornmg one of them, who was a barber, came and shaved 
him, and gave him the news of the country, of which he was 
immoderately greedy There was no end to his questions , 
he put them as earnestly as a child, and at some of the 
answers, laughed out of all bounds of reason, and would 
break out again laughmg at the mere memory, hours after 
the barber was gone 

To be sure, there might have been a purpose m his 
questions, for though he was thus sequestered, and like 
the other landed gentlemen of Scotland, stripped by the 
late Act of Parliament of legal powers, he still exercised a 
patriarchal justice m his clan Disputes were brought to 
liiTn m his hiding hole to be decided, and the men of hia 
country, who would have snapped their fingers at the Court 
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of Session, laid aside revenge and paid down money at the 
bare word of this foifeited and hunted outlaw When he 
was angered, which was often enough, he gave his com 
mands and breathed threats of punishment like any kmg 
and his gillies trembled and crouched away from him like 
children before a hasty father With each of them, as 
he entered, he ceremoniously shook hands, both parties 
touching their bonnets at tibte same time m a mihtary 
manner Altogether, I had a fair chance to see some of 
the inner workings of a Highland clan, and this with a 
proscribed, fugitive chief, his country conquered, the 
troops ndmg upon all sides m quest of him, sometimes 
within a mile of where he lay , and when the least of the 
ragged fellows whom he rated and threatened, could have 
made a fortune by betraymg him 

On that first day, as soon as the coUops were ready, 
duny gave them with his own hand a squeeze of a lemon 
(for he was well supplied with luxuries) and bade us draw 
in to our meal 

* They,’ said he, meaning the collops, ‘ are such as I gave 
his Eoypl Highness m this very house, batmg the lemon 
juice, for at that time we were glad to get tne meat and 
never fashed for kitchen * Indeed, there were mair 
dragoons than lemons in my coimtry m the year forty six ’ 

I do not know if the coUops were truly very good, but 
my heart rose agamst the sight of them, and I could eat but 
little AH the while Cluny entertn.ined us with stones of 
Prmoe Charlie’s stay m the Cage, givmg us the very words 
of the speakers, and rismg from his place to show us where 
they stood By these, I gathered the Prmce was a gracious 
spirited boy, like the son of a race of polite kmgs, but not so 
wise as Solomon I gathered, too, thar while he was in the 
Cage, he was often drunk, so the fault that bas smce, by 
all accounts, made such a wreck of him, had even then 
begun to show itself 

We were no sooner done eatmg than Cluny brought out 
an old, thumbed, greasy pack of cards such as you may 
find m a mean inn , and his eyes brightened in his face as 
he proposed that we should fall to playmg 

Kow this was one of the thmgs I had been brought up to 
eschew like disgrace, it bemg held by my father neither 
* Condiment 
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the part of a Christian nor yet of a gentleman to set his 
own livelihood and fish for that of others, on the cast of 
pamted cardboard To be sure, I might have pleaded my 
fatigue, which was excuse enough, but I thought it 
behoved that I should bear a testimony I must have got 
very red m the face, but I spoke steadily, and told them I 
had no call to be a judge of others, but for my own part, 
it was a matter m which I had no clearness 

Cluny stopped mmglmg the cards ‘ What m deil’s 
name is tins ? * says he What kmd of Whiggish, cantmg 
talk is this, for the house of Cluny Macpherson ? * 

‘ I will put my hand m the &e for Mr Balfour,’ says 
Alan ‘ He is an honest and a mettle gentleman, and I 
would have ye bear m mmd who says it I bear a km^s 
name,’ savs he, cockmg his hat , ‘ and I and anv that I call 
friend are company for the best But the gontieman is 
tired, and should sleep , if he has no mmd to the cartes, it 
will never hinder you and me And I*m fit and willmg, 
sir, to play ye any game that ye can name ’ 

‘ Sir,^ says Climy, ‘ m this poor house of mine I would 
have you to ken that any gentleman may follow his pleasure 
If your friend would like to stand on his head, he is wel 
come And if either he, or you, or any other man, is not 
preceesely satisfied, I will be proud to step outsid'=^ with 
him ^ 

I had no will that these two friends should cut their 
throats for my sake 

‘ Sir,’ said I, ‘ I am very weaned, as Alan says , and 
what s more, as you are a man that likely has sons of your 
own, I may tell you it was a promise to my father * 

‘ Say nae mair, say nae mair, said Cluny, and pomted 
me to a bed of heather m a corner of the Cage For all that 
he was displeased enough, looked at me askance, and 
grumbled when he looked And mdeed it must be owned 
that both my scruples and the words m which I declared 
them, smacked somewhat of the Covenanter, and were httle 
in their place among wild Highland Jacobites 

What with the brandy and the venison, a strange heavi 
ness had come over me , and I had scarce lam down upon 
the bed before I fell mto a kmd of trance, m which I con 
tmued almost the whole time of our stay m the Cage 
Sometimes I was broad awake and imderstood what passed , 
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sometimes I only heaid voices, or men snormg, like the 
voice of a silly river , and the plaids upon the waU dwmdled 
down and swelled out agam, like firelight shadows on the 
roof T must sometimes have spoken or cried out, for I 
remember I was now and then amazed at being answered, 
yet I was conscious of no particular nightmare, only of a 
general, black abidmg horror — a horror of the place I was 
in, and the bed I lay m, and the plaids on the wall, and the 
voices, and the fire, and myself 

The barber giUie, who was a doctor too, was called in to 
presence for me , but as he spoke in Gaelic, I understood 
not a word of his opinion, and was too sick even to ask 
for a translation I knew well enough I was ill, and that 
was all I oa^ed about 

I paid little heed while I lay m this poor pass But Alan 
and Cluny were most of the tune at the cards, and I am clear 
that Alan must have begun by wmnmg for I remember 
sittmg up, and seeing them hard at it, and a great glittermg 
pile of as much as sixty or a hundred guineas on the table 
It looked stiange enough, to see all this wealth m a nest 
upon a clifi side, wattled about growing trees And e\en 
then, I thought it seemed deep v ^ ter for Alan to be ndmg, 
who had no better battle horse than a green purse and a 
matter of five pounds 

The luck, it seems, changed on the second day About 
noon I was awakened as usual for dinner, and as usual 
refused to eat, and was given a dram with some bitter 
infusion which the baiber had prescribed The sun was 
shinmg in at the open door of the Cage, and this dazzled 
and ofiended me Cluny sat at the table, bitmg the pack 
of cards Alan had stooped over the bed, and had his 
face close to my eyes to which, troubled as they were with 
the fever, it seemed of the most shocking bigness 

He asked me for a loan of my money 
What for ’ * said I 

* O, just for a loan,* he said 

‘ But why f ’ I repeated ‘ I don’t see ’ 

* Hut, David f * said Alan, ‘ ye wouldna© grudge me a 
loan’ * 

I would though, if I had had my senses » But all I 
thought of then was to get his face away, and I handed him 
my money 
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On tlie morning of the third day, when we had been forty 
eight hours in the Cage, I awoke with a great relief of 
spirits, very weak and weary indeed, but seeing things of the 
right size with tneir honest everyday appearance I had 
a mind to ©at, moreover, rose from bed of my own move 
ment, and as soon as we had breakfasted, stepped to the entry 
of the Cage and sat down outside m the top of the wood 
It was a grey day with a cool, mild an* and I sat in a dream 
all mornmg, only disturbed by the passing by of Cluny’s 
scouts and servants commg with provisions and reports, 
for as the coast was at that time clear, you might almost 
say he held court openly 

When I returned, he and Alan had laid the cards aside, 
and were questiomng a giUie , and the chief turned about 
and spoke to me m the Gaelic 

‘ I have no Gaelic, sir,® said I 

Now smee the card question, eveiy thing I said or did 
had the power of annoying Cluny Your name has more 
sense than yourself, then,® said he, angnly, ‘ for it’s good 
Gaelic But the pomt is this My scout reports all clear 
m the south, and the question is, have ye the strength 
to go ’ * 

I saw cards on the table, but no gold, only a heap of 
little written papers and these all on Cluny s side Alan, 
besides, had an odd look, like a man not very well content , 
and I began to have a strong misgiving 

‘ I do not know if I am as well as I should be,® said I, 
lookmg at Alan , ‘ but the httle money we have has a long 
way to carry us ’ 

Alan took his underlip into his mouth, and looked upon 
the giound 

‘ David,® says he at last, ‘ Pve lost it , there s the naked 
truth * 

‘ My money too ? ® said I 

‘ Your money too,’ says Alan, with a groan Ye 
shouldnae have given it to me I’m daft when I get to the 
cartes ’ . ^ 

‘ Hoot toot » hoot toot » * said Quny It was all 
dafang, it’s all nonsense Of course you’ll have your 
money back again, and the double of it, if ye’ll make so 
free with me It would be a smgular thmg for me to keep 
it It’s not to be supposed that I would be any hmdranc© 
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to gentlemen m yonr situation , that would be a singular 
thing » ’ cries he, and began to pull gold out of his pocket 
with a mighty red face 

Alan said nothing, only looked on the ground 
‘ Will you step to the door with me, su ? ^ said I 
Cluny said he would be very glad, and followed me 
readily enough, but he looked flustered and put out 

‘ And now, sir,^ says I, ‘ I must first acknowledge your 
generosity * 

‘ Nonsensical nonsense I * cries Cluny ‘ Whereas the 
generosity? This is just a most unfortunate affair, but 
what would ye have me do — boxed up m this beeskep of a 
cage of mme — but just set my friends to the cartes, when 
I can get them ? And if they lose, of course, it’s not to be 

supposed ’ And here he came to a pause 

' Yes,* said I, ‘ if they lose, you give them back their 
money and if they win, they carry away yours m their 
pouches ’ I have said before that I grant your generosity , 
but to me, sir, it’s a very painful thing to be placed m this 
position ’ 

There was a httle silence, m which Cluny seemed always 
as if he was about to speak, but said not hin g All the 
time he grew redder and redder m the face 

‘ I am a young man,’ said I, ‘ and I ask your advice 
Advise me as you would your son My friend fairly lost 
this money, after havmg fairly gamed a far greater sum 
of yours can I accept it back agam ? \\ ould that be the 

nght part for me to play ^ Whatever I do, you can see 
for yourself it must be hard upon a man of any pride * 

‘ It’s lather nard on me, too, Mr Balfour,’ said Cluny, 
and ye give me very much the look of a man that has 
entrapped poor people to their hurt I wouldnae have my 
friends come to any house of mme to accept affronts , no,* 
he cried, with a sudden heat of anger, nor yet to give 
them I * 

* And so you see, sir,’ said I, ‘ there is something to b© 
said upon my side , and this gamblmg is a very poor em 
ploy for gentlefolks But I am still waitmg your opmion ^ 
I am sure if ever Cluny hated any man it was David 
Balfour He lookea me all over wath a warlike eye, and I 
saw the challenge at his lips But either my youth dis 
armed him, or perhaps his own sense of justice Certainly 
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it was a mortifying matter for all concerned, and not least 
for Cluny , the more credit that he took it as he did 

‘ Mr Balfour,* said he, ‘ I think you are too mce and 
covenantmg, but for all that you have the spirit of a very 
pretty gentleman Upon my honest word, ye may take 
this money — ^it’s what I would tell my son — ^and here’s my 
hand along with it f * 


CHAPTER XXIV 

THE SXJGHT nST HBATHEB THE QUABBEI* 

Alah and I were put across Loch Errooht under cloud of 
mght, and went down its eastern shore to another hi ding 
place near the head of Loch Rannoch, whither we were led 
by one of the gillies from the Cage This fellow carried 
aU our luggage and Alan’s great coat m the bargam, 
trottmg along under the burden, far less than the half of 
which used to weigh me to the groimd, hke a stout hill 
pony with a feather, yet he was a man that, m plam 
contest, I could have broken on my knee 

Doubtless it was a great rehef to walk disencumbered, 
and perhaps without that relief, and the consequent sense 
of liberty and lightness, I could not have walked at all I 
was but new arisen from a bed of sickness , and there was 
nothing m the state of our affairs to hearten me for much 
exertion , travellmg, as we did, over the most dismal deserts 
m Scotland, under a cloudy heaven, and with divided 
hearts among the travellers 

For long, we said nothmg marching alongside or one 
behmd the other, each with a set countenance, I, angry 
and proud, and iawmg what strength I had from these 
two violent and sinful feelmgs Alan angry and ashamed, 
ashamed that he had lost my money, angry that I should 
take it so ill 

The thought of a separation ran always the stronger m 
my mmd, and the more I approved of it, the more 
ashamed I grew of my approval It would be a fine, hand 
some, generous thing, mdeed, for Alan to turn round and 
say to me ‘ Go, I am m the most danger, and my com 
panj' only mcreases 3 ours * But for me to turn to the 
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fnend who oertamlv loved me, and say to him ‘ You are 
in great danger, I am m but little, your friendship is a 
burden, go, take your risks and bear your hardships 

alone * no, that wsis impossible , and even to tfeink of 

it privily to myself, made my cheeks to bum 

And yet Alan had behaved like a child, and {what is 
worse) a treacherous child Wheedlmg my money from 
me while I lay half conscious was scarce better than theft , 
and yet here he was trudgmg by my side, without a penny 
to his name, and by what I could see, quite bhthe to sponge 
upon the money he had driven me to beg True, I was 
reaay to share it with him , but it made me lage to him 
count upon my readiness 

These were the two thmgs uppermost m my mmd , and 
I could open my mouth upon neither without black un 
generosity So I did the next worst, and said nothing, 
nor so much as looked once at my oompamon, save with 
the tail of my eye 

At last, upon the other side of Loch Errochi, gomg over 
a smooth, rushy place, where the walking was easy, he 
could bear it no longer, and came close to me 

‘ David,’ says he, ‘ this is no way for two friends to take 
a small accident I have to say that I’m sorry, and so 
that’s said And now if you have anything, ye’d better 
say it * 

O,* says I, ‘ I have nothing ’ 

He seemed disconcerted, at which I was meanly 
pleased 

E o,' said he, with rather a trembling voice, but when 
I say I was to blame ’ * 

Why, of course, ye were to blame,* said I, coolly, 
a id you wall bear me out that I have never reproached 
you ’ 

‘Never,’ says he, ‘ but ye ken very well that ye’ve 
done worse Arc we to part’ Ye said so once before 
Ai 0 ye to say it agam ? There’s hills and heather enough 
between here and the two seas, David , and I will own I’m 
no very keen to stay where I*m no wanted ’ 

This p erced me like a sword, and seemed to lay bare my 
piivate disloyalty 

‘ Alan Breck ! * I cried , and then ‘ Do you think I am 
one to turn my back on you in your chief need ^ You 
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dursn*t say it to my feice My whole conduct’s there to 
give the lie to it It’s true, I fell asleep upon the muix, 
but that was from weariness, and you do wrong to cast it 
up to me ’ 

^ 'S^ hich is what 1 never did,’ said Alan 

‘ But aside from that,^ I continued, ‘ what have I done 
that you should even me to dogs by such a supposition ? 
I never yet failed a friend, and it’s not hkelv I’ll begm with 
you There are things between us that I can never forget, 
even if you can ’ 

‘ I will only say this to ye, David, ^ said Alan, very 
quietly, ‘ that I have long been owing ye my life, and now I 
owe ye money Ye should try to make that burden light 
for me * 

This ought to have touched me, and m a manner it did, 
but the wrong manner I felt I behaving badly, 
and was now not onl^. angry with Alan, but angrv with 
myself m the bargain , and it made me the more cruel 

‘ You asked me to speak,’ said I ‘ Well, then, I will 
You own yourself that you have done me a disservice , I 
have had to swallow an aSront , I have never reproached 
you, I never named the thing tdl you did And now you 
blame me,^ cried I, because I cannae laugh and smg as if 
I was glad to be afeonted The next thmg will be that Tm 
to go down upon my knees and thank you for it ’ Ye 
should think more of others, Alan Breck If ye thought 
more of others, ye would perhaps speak less about yourself , 
and when a friend that likes you verv w ell his passed over 
an offence without a word, you would be blithe to let it he, 
mstead of makmg it a stick to break his back with Bi 
your own way of it, it was you that was to blame , then it 
shouldnae be you to seek the quarrel * 

‘ Aweel,’ said Alan, say nae mair ’ 

And we fell back mto our former silence, and came 
to our journey’s end, and supped, and la-y down to sleep, 
without another word 

The gillie put us across Loch Bannocli m the dusk of 
the next day, and gave us his opinion as to our best route 
This was to get us up at once mto the tops of the moun 
tarns to go round by a circuit, tummg the heads of Glen 
Lyon, Glen Lochay, and Glen Dochait, and come down 
upon the Lowlands by Kippen and the upper waters of the 
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Forth Alan was little pleased with a route which led us 
through the country of his blood foes, the Glenorohy 
Campbells He objected that by turning to the east, we 
should come almost at once among the Athole Stewarts, a 
race of his own name and hneage although following a 
different chief, and come besides by a far easier and swiRer 
way to the place whither we were bound But the gilhe, 
who was mdeed the chief man of Clnny^s scouts, had good 
reasons to give him on aU hands, naming the force of troops 
in every district, and alleging finally (as well as I could 
understand) that we should nowhere be so httl© troubled as 
In a country of the CampbeUs 

Alan gave way at last, but with only half a heart ‘ It’s 
one of the dewiest countries in Scotland,® said he ‘ There s 
naething there that I ken, but heath, and crows, and 
Campbells But I see that ye’ro a man of some pene 
tration , and be it as y© please f * 

W© set forth accordingly by this itmerary, and for the 
best part of three mghts travelled on eerie mountains and 
among the well heads of wild nvers , often buried in mist, 
almost continually blown and ramed upon, and not once 
cheered by any glimpse of sunshine By day, we lay and 
slept m the drenchmg heather, by mght, incessantly 
clambered upon breakneck hills and among rude crags 
We often wandered , we were often so mvolved m fog, that 
we must he quiet till it lightened A fire was never to be 
thought of Our only food was drammach and a portion 
of cold meat that w© had earned from the Cage , and as for 
drmk. Heaven knows we had no want of water 

This was a dreadful tune, rendered the more dreadful 
by the gloom of the weather and the country I was never 
warm, my teeth chattered m my head , I was troubled with 
a very sore throat, such as I had on the isle , I had a painful 
stitch m my side, which never left me, and when I slept 
m my wet bed, with the ram beatmg above and the mud 
oozmg below me, it was to live over again m fancy the 
worst part of my adventures — ^to see the tower of Shaws 
lit by iightmng, Ransome carried below on the men’s 
backs, Snuan dymg on the roimd house floor, or Cohn 
Campbell graspmg at the bosom of his coat From such 
broken slumbers, I would be aroused m the gloammg, to 
sit up m the same puddle where I had slept, and sup cold 
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drammaoh , the ram dnvmg sharp m my face or mnmn g 
down my back m icy trickles , the mist enfoldmg us like 
as m a gloomy chamber — or, perhaps, if the wmd blew 
fallmg suddenly apart and showing us the gulf of some dark 
valley where the streams were crying aloud 

The sound of an infinite number of rivers came up from 
all around In this steady ram the springs of the moun 
tarns were broken up, every glen gushed water like a 
cistern , every stream was m high spate, and had filled and 
overflowed its channel Burmg our mght tramps, it was 
solemn to hear the voices of them below m the valleys, now 
boommg like thunder, now with an angry cry I could well 
understand the story of the Water Kelpie, that demon of 
the streams, who is fabled to keep waihng and roarmg at 
the ford until the coming of the doomed traveller Alan I 
saw beheved it, or half beheved it, and when the cry of 
the river rose more than usually sharp, I was little sur 
prised (though, of course, I would still be shocked) to see 
him cross himself m the manner of the Catholics 

Durmg all these homd wandermgs we had no f amihanty, 
scarcely even that of speech The truth is that I was 
sickening for my grave, which is my best excuse But 
besides that I was of an unforgivmg disposition from my 
birth, slow to take ofience, slower to forget it, and now 
mcensed both against my compamon and myself For the 
best part of two days he was imweariedly kmd silent, 
mdeed, but always ready to help, and always hopmg (as I 
could very well see) that my displeasure would blow by 
For the same length of time I stayed m myself, nursmg 
my anger, roughly refusing his services, and passmg him 
over with my eyes as if he had been a bush or a stone 

The second mght, or rather the peep of the third day, 
found us upon a very open hill, so that we could not follow 
our usual plan and he down immediately to eat and sleep 
Before we had reached a place of shelter, the grey had come 
pretty clear, for though it still rameci, the clouds ran 
higher, and Alan, looking in my face, showed some 
marks of concern 

‘ Ye had better let me take your pack,^ said be, for 
perhaps the ninth time smce we nad parted from the scout 
beside Loch Rannoch 

‘ I do very well, I thank you,’ said I, as cold as loe 
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Alan flushed darkly ‘ 1*11 not offer it again/ he said 
‘ I’m not a patient man, David ’ 

‘ I never said you were,’ said I, which was exactly the 
rude, silly speech of a boy of ten 

Alan made no answer at the time, but his conduct 
answered for him Henceforth, it is to be thought, he 
quite forgave himself for the affair at Cluny’s , cocked his 
hat agam, walked jauntily, whistled airs, and looked at 
me upon one side with a provoking smile 

The third mght we were to pass through the western end 
of the country of Balquhidder It came clear and cold, 
with a touch in the air like frost, and a northerly wind that 
blew the clouds away and made the stars bright The 
streams were fuU, of course, and still made a great noise 
among the hills, but I observed that Alan thought no 
more upon the Kelpie, and was m high good spirits As 
for me, the change of weather came too late, I had lam 
m the mire so long that (as the Bible has it) my very clothes 
‘ abhorred me ’ , I was dead weary, deadly sick and full of 
pains and shivenngs, the chill of the wmd went through 
me, and the sound of it confused my ears In this poor 
state I had to bear from my oompamon somethmg in the 
nature of a persecution He spoke a good deal, and never 
without a taunt ‘ Whig ’ was the best name he had to give 
me ‘ Here,* he would say, here’s a dub for ye to jump, 
my Whiggie I I ken you’re a fine jumper ! * And so on , 
all the tune with a gibmg voice and face 

I knew it was my own domg, and no one else’s, but 
I was too miserable to repent I felt I oonld drag myself 
but little farther, pretty soon, I must lie down and die 
on these wet mountams like a sheep or a fox and my bones 
must whiten there like the bones of a beast My head 
was light, perhaps but I began to love the prospect, I 
began to glory m the thought of such a death, alone m 
the desert, with the wild eagles besieging my last moments 
Alan would repent then, I thought , he would remember, 
when I was dead, how much he owed me, and the remem 
branc© would be torture So I went like a sick, silly, and 
bad hearted schoolboy, feeding my anger against a fellow 
man, when I would have been better on my knees, crying on 
God for mercy And at each of Alan’s taunts, I hugged 
myself ‘ Ah I * thinks I to myself, ‘ I have a better taunt 
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in readiness , -when I lie down and die, yoti will feel it like 
a buifet in your face, ab, what a revenge ! ah, how yon 
will regret your mgratitnde and cruelty » * 

All the while I was growing worse and worse Once I 
had fallen, my legs simply doublmg under me, and this 
had struck Alan for the moment , but I was afoot so briskly, 
and set off agam with such a natural manner, that he soon 
forgot the moident Flushes of heat went over me, and 
then spasms of shuddering The stitch m my side was 
hardly bearable At last I began to feel that I could trad 
myself no farther and with that, there came on me all at 
once the wish to have it out with Alan, let my anger blaze, 
and be done with my life m a more sudden manner He 
had just called me ‘ Whig * I stopped 

‘ Mr Stewart,’ said I, m a voice that quivered like a 
fiddle strmg, ‘ you are older than I am, and should know 
your manners Do you think it either very wise or very 
witty to cast my politics m my teeth ’ I thought, where 
folk differed, it was the part of gentlemen to differ 
civilly, and if I did not, I may tell you I could find a 
better taunt than some of yours ’ 

Alan had stopped opposite to me, his hat cocked, his 
hands m his breeches pockets, his head a httle on one side 
He listened, smiling evilly, as I could see by the starhght , 
and when I had done he began to whistle a Jacobite air 
It was the iix made in mockery of General Cope’s defeat 
at Preston pans — 

Hey, Johnnie Cope, are ye waukin’ yet ? 

And are your drums a heatin’ yet ? 

And it came m my mmd that Alan, on the day of that 
battle, had been engaged upon the royal side 

‘ Why do ye take that air, Mr Stewart ’ * said I Is 
that to remmd me you have been beaten on both sides ? ^ 
The air stopped on Alan’s bps ‘ David * * said he 
" But it’s time these manners ceased,’ I contmued, 
‘ and I mean you shall henceforth speak civilly of my Kmg 
and my good friends the Campbells * 

‘ I am a Stewart ’ began Alan 

O ' * says I, ‘ I ken ye bear a kmg’s name But you 
are to remember since I have been in the Highlands, I 
have seen a good many of those that bear it , and the best 
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I can say of them is this, that they would be none the worse 
of washing * 

‘ Do yon know that yon msnlt me ? ^ said Alan, very low 
‘ I am sorry for that,* said I, ‘ for I am not done , and 
if yon distaste the sermon, I doubt the pirhecne’*' will 
please yon as little Yon have been chased m the field 
by the giown men of my party, it seems a poor kind of 
pleasure to outface a boy Both the Campbells and the 
"VVnbigs have beaten yon , yon have mn before them like 
a hare It behoves you to speak of them as your betters * 
Alan stood quite still, the tails of his great coat olappmg 
behind him m the wind 

* This IS a pity,* he said at last ‘ There are things said 
that cannot be passed over ’ 

‘ I never asked yon to,’ said I ‘ I am as ready as 
yourself * 

‘ Ready ? * said he 

‘ Ready,* I repeated ‘ I am no blower and boaster 
like some that I could name Come on ’ * And drawing 
my sword, I fell on guard as Alan himself had taught me 
‘ David * * he cried ‘ Are ye daft ? I oannae draw 
upon ye, David It’s fair murder ’ 

‘ That was your look out when yon msulted me,* said I 
‘ It*s the truth * * cried Alan, and he stood for a moment, 
wrmgmg his month m his hand like a man in sore per 
plexity It*s the bare truth,* he said, ard dievr his sword 
But before I could touch bis blade with mme, he had 
thrown it from him and fallen to the ground ‘ Na, na,* he 
kept saying, ‘ na, na — ^I oannae, I cannae ’ 

At this the last of my anger oozed all out of me and 
1 found myself only sick, and sorry, and blank, and wonder 
ing at myself I would have given the world to take back 
what I nad said, but a word once spoken, who can recap 
ture it’ I mmded me of all Alan’s kirdness and courage 
in the past, how he had helped and cheered and borne 
with me m our evil days , and then recalled my own msults, 
and saw that I had lost for ever that dought 3 fiiend At 
the same tune, the sickness that hung upon me seemed to 
redouble, and the pang m my side was lilse a sword for 
sharpness I thought I must have syooned where I 
stood. 


* A second sermon 
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This it was that gave me a thought No apology could 
blot out what I had said , it was needles to think of one, 
none could cover the offence, but where an apology was 
vain, a mere cry for help might brmg Alan back to my 
side I put my pride away from me ‘ Alan I * I said, 
‘ if you cannae help me, I must just die here * 

He started up sittmg, and looked at me 
‘ It’s true,’ said I ‘ I*m by with it O, let me get 
into the bield of a house — ^1^11 can die there easier ^ I had 
no need to pretend, whether I chose or not, I spoke m a 
weepmg voice that would have melted a heaxt of stone 
‘ Can ye walk ? ’ asked Alan 

‘ No,* said I, not without help This last hour my 
legs have been famtmg under me , I*ve a stitch in my side 
like a red hot iron , I cannae breathe right If I die, 
ye’ll can forgive me, Alan ’ In my heart, I like ye fine — 
even when I was the angriest * 

‘ Wheesht, wheesht I * ened Alan ‘ Binna say that ! 

David man, ye ken ^ He shut his mouth upon a sob 

‘ Let me get my arm about ye,* he continued , ‘ that*a 
the way ’ Now lean upon me hard Gude kens where 
there*s a house We’re m Balwhidder, too , there should 
be no want of houses, no, nor fnends* houses here Do ye 
gang easier so, Davie ’ * 

‘ Ay,* said I, ‘ I can be domg this way * and I pressed 
his arm with my hand 

Agam he came near sobbmg ‘ Davie,* said he, ‘ I’m 
no a right man at all , I have neither sense nor kmdness , 
I couldnae remember ye were just a baim, I couldnae see 
ye were dymg on your feet , Davie, ye’ll have to try and 
forgive me * 

‘ Oh man, let’s say no more about it I * said I ‘ We’re 
neither one of us to mend the other — ^that’s the truth I 
We must just bear and forbear, man Alan O, but my 
stitch IS sore Is there nae house ? * 

‘ I’ll find a honse to ye, David,* he said stoutly We’ll 
follow dowm the bum, where there’s bound to be houses 
My poor man, will ye no be better on my back ^ * 

‘ Oh, Alan,’ says I, ‘ and me a good twelve mohes 
taller ? * 

* Ye’re no such a thmg,* cried Alan, with a start ‘ There 
may be a triflmg matter of an moh or two , I’m no saymg 
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I’m just exactly what ye would call a tall man, whatever , 
and I dare say,’ he added, his voice taihng off in a laughable 
manner, ‘ now when I come to thmk of it, I dare say ye’ll 
he just about right Ay, it’ll be a foot, or near hand, or 
may be even mair ! * 

It was sweet and laughable to hear Alan eat his words 
up m the fear of some fresh quarrel I could have laughed, 
had not my stitch caught me so hard , but if I had laughed, 
I think I must have wept too 

‘ Alan,’ cried I, * what makes ye so good to me ? What 
makes ye care for such a thankless fellow ’ * 

‘ *Deed, and I don’t know ’ said Alan ‘ For just 
precisely what I thought I liked about ye, was that ye 
never quarrelled and now I like ye better I * 


CHAPTER XXV 

m BALQT7HIDDEE 

At the door of the first house we came to, Alan knocked, 
which was no very safe enterprise in such a part of the 
Highlands as the Braes of Balquhidder No great clan 
held rule there , it was filled and disputed by small septs, 
and broken remnants, and what they call ‘ chiefless folk,’ 
driven mto the wild countrv about the sprmgs of Forth 
and Teith by the advance of the Campbells Here were 
Stewarts and Maolarens, which came to the same thing, 
for the Maolarens followed Alan’s chief m war, and made 
but one clan with Appm Here, too, were many of that 
old proscribed, name ’ess, red handed clan of the Mac 
gregors They had always been ill considered, and now 
worse than ever, having credit with no side or party in 
the whole country of Scotland Their chief, Maegregor 
of Maegregor, was m exile, the more immediate leader of 
that part of them about Balquhidder, James More, Rob 
Roy’s eldest son, lay waitmg his trial in Edmburgh Castle , 
they were m ill blood with Highlander and Lowlander, 
with the Grahames, the Maclarens, and the Stewarts, 
and Alan, who took up the quarrel of any fiiend, however 
distant, was extremely wishful to avoid them 
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Chance served ns very well, for it was a household of 
Maclarens that we found, where Alan was not only welcome 
for his name’s sake, but known by reputation Here 
then I was got to bed without delay, and a doctor fetched, 
who found me m a sorry plight But whether because he 
was a very good doctor, or I a very young, strong man, I 
lay bedridden for no more than a week, and before a 
month I was able to take the road agam with a good heart 
All this time Alan would not leave me though I often 
pressed him, and mdeed his foolhardmess m staying was a 
common subject of outcry with the two or three friends 
that were let into the secret He hid by day m a hole 
of the braes tmder a httle wood , and at mght, when the 
coast was clear, would come mto the house to visit me I 
need not say if I was pleased to see him , Mrs Maciaren, 
our hostess, thought nothmg good enough for such a guest , 
and as Duncan Dhu (which was the name of our host) 
had a pair of pipes m his house, and was much of a lover 
of music, the tune of my recovery was quite a festival 
and we commonly turned mght mto day 

The soldiers let us be, although once a party of two 
compames and some dragoons went by m the bottom of 
the valley, where I could see them through the wmdow 
as I lay m bed What was much more astonishmg, no 
magistrate came near me, and there was no question put 
of whence I came or whither I was gomg and m that time 
of excitement, I was as free of all mquirj' as tLougn I had 
lam m a desert Yet my piesence was known before I 
left to all the people m Balquhidder and the adjacent parts , 
many co min g about the house on "Visits and these (after 
the custom of the country) spreadmg the news among their 
neighbours The bills, too, had now been prmted There 
was one pinned near the foot of my bed, where I coula 
read my own not very flattering portrait and, m larger 
characters, the amount of the blood money that had been 
set upon my life Duncan Dhu and the rest that knew 
that I had come there m Alan’s company, could have 
entertamed no doubt of who I was and many others 
must have had their guess For though I had changed 
my clothes, I could not change my age or person, and 
Lowland boys of eighteen were not so r3e m these parts of 
the world and above all about that tune, that they could 
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fail to put one thing with another, and connect me with the 
bill So it was, at least Other folk keep a secret among 
two or three near friends, and somehow it leaks out , hut 
among these clansmen, it is told to a whole countryside, 
and they will keep it for a century 

There was but one thmg happened worth narratmg, 
and that is the visit I had of Bobert Oig, one of the sons 
of the notorious Rob Roy He was sought upon aU sides 
on a charge of carrying a young woman from Baifron and 
marrymg her (as was alleged) by force, yet h© stepped 
about Bilquhidder like a gentleman m his own waUed 
pohcy It was he who had shot James Maclaren at the 
plough stilts, a quarrel never satisfied , yet he walked mto 
the house of his blood enemies as a nder * might mto a 
pubho inn 

Duncan had tune to pass me word of who it was , and 
we looked at one another m concern You should under 
stand, it was then close upon the time of Alan’s coming, 
the two were httle likely to agree , and yet if we sent word 
or sought to make a signal, it was sure to arouse suspicion 
in a man under so dark a cloud as the Maogregor 

He came in with a great show of civility, but like a man 
among inferiors , took ofi his bonnet to Mrs Maclaren, but 
clapped it on his head agam to speak to Dxmcan, and 
havmg thus set himself (as he would have thought) In a 
proper light, cam© to my bedside and bowed 

‘ I am given to know, sir,’ says he, ‘ that your name is 
Balfour ’ 

‘ They call me David Balfour,’ said I, ‘ at your service * 
‘ I would give ye my name m return, sir,* he rephed, 
‘ but it’s one somewhat blown upon of late days , and it’ll 
perhaps sufiSce if I tell ye that I am own brother to James 
More Drummond or Maogregor, of whom ye will scarce 
have failed to hear * 

‘ Ho, sir,* said I, a httle alarmed , nor yet of your 
father, Maogregor Campbell * And I sat up and bowed m 
bed, for I thought best to compliment him, in case ha 
was proud of havmg had an outlaw to his father 

He bowed m return * But what I am come to say, 
sir,* he went on, ‘ is this In the year *45, my brother 
raised a part of the “ Gregara,** and marched six oom- 
* Commeroial traveller 
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Dames to strike a stroke for the good side , and the surgeon 
that marched with our clan and cured my brother’s leg 
when it was broken m the brush at Preston Pans, was a 
gentleman of the same name precisely as yourself He was 
brother to Balfour of Baith , and if you are m any reason 
able degree of nearness one of that gentleman’s km, I have 
come to put myself and my people at your command * 

You are to remember that I knew no more of my descent 
than any cadger’s dog , my uncle, to be sure, had prated 
of some of our high connections, but notbmg to the present 
purpose, and there was nothing left me but that bitter 
disgrace of ownmg that I could not tell 

Bobm told me shortly that he was sorry he had put 
himself about, turned his back upon me without a sign of 
salutation, and as he went towards the door I could hear 
him telhng Duncan that I was ‘ only some kiniess loon that 
didn’t know his own father ’ Angry as I was at these 
words, and ashamed of my own ignorance, I could scarce 
keep from smilmg that a man who was under the lash of 
the law (and was indeed hanged some three years later) 
should be so moe as to the descent of his aoquamtances 
Just m the door he met Alan commg m, and the two 
drew back and looked at each other like strange dogs 
They were neither of them big men, but they seemed fairly 
to swell out with pride Each wore a sword, and by a 
movement of his haunch, thrust clear the hilt of it, so 
that it might be more readdy grasped and the blade 
drawn 

* ]Mr Stewart, I am tbinkmg,’ said Robm 
‘ Troth, Mr Macgregor, it’s not a name to be ashamed of,* 
answered Alan 

‘ I did not know ye were m my country, sir,* says 
Robm 

‘ It sticks in mmd that I am m the country of my 
friends the Maclarens,* says Alan 

‘ That’s a kittle pomt,’ returned the other There 
may be two words to say to that But I think I will 
have heard that you are a man of your sword ? * 

‘ Unless ye were bom deaf, Mr Macgregor, ye will have 
heard a good deal more than that,* says Alan ‘ I am not 
the only man that can draw steel m Appm , and when my 
kinsman and captam, Ardshiel, had a talk with a gentle 
297 ^ 
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man of your name, not so many years back, I could nev-*?! 
hear that the Macgregor had the best of u, ’ 

‘ Bo ye mean my father, six ’ ^ says Robin 
* Well, I wouldnae wonder,’ said Alan ‘ The gentleman 
I have in my mmd had the ill taste to clap Campbell to 
his name ’ 

‘ My father was an old man,’ returned Rohm ‘ The 
match was unequal You and me would make a better 
pair, sir * 

‘ I was thinking that,* said Alan 

I was half out of bed, and Buncan had been hangmg at 
the elbow of these fightmg cocks, ready to intervene upon 
the least occasion But when that word was uttered, it 
was a case of now or never , and Bunoan, with somethmg 
of a white face to be sure, tlirust himself between 

‘ Gentlemen,* said he, I will have been thinkmg of a 
very different matter, whatever Here are mv pipes, and 
here are you two gentlemen who are baitb acclaimed pipers 
It’s an auld dispute which one of ye’s the best Here wdl 
be a biaw chance to settle it * 

‘ Why, sir,* said Ahn still addressing Rohm, from 
whom mdeed he had not so much as shifted his eyes, nor 
yet Rohm from him, why, sir,* says Alan, ‘ I think I \ ill 
have heaid some sough* of the sort Have ye music, as 
folk say ^ Are ye a bit of a pipei ’ * 

I can pipe like a Macnmmon ' * cries Robin 
‘ And that is a very bold word,* quoth Alan 
‘ I have made bolder words good before now,’ returned 
Robin, ‘ and that against better adversanes * 

‘ It IS easy to try that,* says Alan 

Duncan Bhu made histe to bring out the pair of pipes 
that vas his pimcipal possession, and to set before his 
guests a mutton ham and a bottle of that drink which 
they call Athoie brose and wlucl is made of old whiskey, 
strained honey and sweet cream, slowly beaten together 
in the right order and proportion The two enemies were 
still on the very breach of a quarrel , but down they sat, 
one upon each side of the peat fire, with a mighty show of 
politeness Maclaren pressed them to taste his mutton 
ham and ‘ the wife’s brose,* reminding them the wife 
was out of Athoie, and had a name far and wide for her 
Rumour 
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skill in that confection But Robin put aside these 
hospitahties as bad for the breath 

' I would have ye to remark, sir,* said Alan, ‘ that 1 
havenae broken bread for near upon ten hours, which will 
be worse for the breath than any brose m Scotland * 

‘ I will take no advantages, Mr Stewart,^ replied Robm 
‘ Eat and drink , I’ll follow you ’ 

Each ate a small portion of the ham and drank a glass 
of the brose to Mrs Maclaren, and then after a great 
number of civilities, Robm took the pipes and played a 
little sprmg m a very rantmg manner 

‘ Ay, ye can blow,‘ said Alan , and taking the instrument 
from his rival, he first played the same sprmg in a manner 
identical with Robm’s , and then wandered mto variations, 
which, as he went on, he decorated with a perfect flight of 
grace notes, such as pipers love, and call the ‘ warblers * 

I had been pleased with Robm’s playmg , Alan’s ravished 
me 

* That s no very bad, Mr Stewart,^ said the rival, but 
ye show a poor device m your warblers ’ 

‘ Me ! * ciied Alan, the blood startmg to his face ‘ I 
give ye the lie ’ 

Do ye own yourself beaten at the pipes, then,’ said 
Robm, ‘ that ye seek to change them for the sword * 

‘ And that’s very well said, Mr Macgregor,’ returned 
Alan , ‘ and m the meantime * (la^ mg a strong accent on 
the word) I take back the lie I appeal to Duncan ^ 

‘ Indeed, "v e need appeal to naebod’v said R obm ‘ Ye’re 
a far better judge than any Maclaren m Balquhidder 
for it’s God’s truth that you re a very creditable piper for 
a Stewai-t Hand me the pipes * 

Alan did as he asked and Robin proceeded to imitate 
and correct some part of Alan’s variations, which it seemed 
that he remembered perfectly 

‘ Ay, ye have music,’ said Alan, gloomily 
‘ And now be the judge yourself, 'Mr Stewart, * said 
Robm , and taking up the variations from the beginning, 
he worked them throughout to so new a purpose, with such 
mgenuity and sentiment, and with so odd a fancy and so 
quick a knack m the grace notes, that I was amazed ta 
hear him 

As for Alan, his face grew dark and hot, and he sat 
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and gnawed his fingers, like a man under some deep 
afEront ‘ Enongh ! ^ he cried * Ye can blow the pipes 
— ^make the most of that * And he made as if to rise 

But Rohm only held out his hand as if to ask for silence, 
and struck into the slow measure of a pibroch It was 
a fine piece of music m itself and nobly played, but it 
seems, besides, it was a piece pecuhar to the Appm 
Stewairts and a chief favourite with Alan The first notes 
were scarce out, before there came a change m his face, 
when the time quickened, he seemed to grow restless in 
his seat, and long before that piece was at an end, the 
last signs of his anger died from him, and he had no 
though-^ but for the music 

‘ Rohm Oig,* he said, when it was done, * ye are a great 
piper I am not fit to blow m the same kingdom with ye 
Body of me » ye have mair music m your sporran than I 
have m my head I And though it still sticlm m my mind 
that I could maybe show ye another of it with the cold 
steel I warn ye beforehand — ^it*ll no be fair < It would 
go against my heart to haggle a man that can blow the 
pipes as you can f * 

Thereupon that quarrel was made up , all mght long the 
brose was gomg and the pipes changmg hands , and the day 
had become pretty bright, and the three men were none 
the better for what they had been takmg, before Robin 
as much as thought upon the road 


CHAPTER XXVI 

END OB' THE BXIGHT WE PASS THE FORTH 

The month, as I have said, was not yet out, but it was 
alr^y far through August, and beautiful warm weather, 
with every sign of an early and great harvest, when I was 
pronounced able for my journey Our money was now 
run to so low an ebb that we must think first of all on 
speed, for if we came not soon to Mr RankeiUor’s, or if 
when we came there he should fail to help me, we must 
surely starve In Alan’s view, besides, the hunt must have 
now greatly slackened, and the hne of the Forth and even 
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Stirling Bridge, wkich is the mam pass over that nver, 
would be watched with little mterest 

* It*s a chief prmciple m mihtary affairs,* said he, ‘ to 
go where ye are least expected Forth is our trouble, 
ye ken the saymg, “ Forth bndles the wild EQelandman “ 
Well, if we seek to creep round about the head of that nver 
and come down by Kippen or BaKron, it*s just precisely 
there that they*Il be looking to lay hands on us But if we 
stave on straight to the auld Bng of Stirhng, PU lay my 
sword they let us pass unchallenged * 

The first mght, accordmgly, we pushed to the house of 
a Maclaren m Strathire, a feiend of I)uncan*s, where we 
slept the twenty first of the month, and whence we set 
forth agam about the fall of mght to make another easy 
stage The twenty second we lay m a heather bush on 
the hillside m Ham Var, withm view of a herd of deer, the 
happiest ten hours of sleep m a fine, breathing sunshine 
and on bone dry groimd, that I have ever tasted That 
mght we struck ^an Water, and followed it down j and 
coming to the edge of the hills saw the whole Oarse of 
Stirlmg underfoot, as flat as a pancake, with the town and 
castle on a bill m the midst of it, and the moon shining 
on the Links of Forth 

‘ Kow,* said Alan, ‘ I kenna if ye care, but ye’re m your 
own land agam We passed the Hieland Lme m the fihst 
hour , and now if we could but pass yon crooked water, 
we might cast our bonnets m the air ’ 

In Allan Water, near by where it falls mto the Forth, 
we found a httie sandy islet, overgrown with burdock, 
butterbur, and the like low plants, that would just cover 
us if we lay fiat Here it was we made our camp, withm 
plam view of Stirlmg Castle, whence we could hear the 
drums beat as some part of the garrison paraded Shearers 
worked all day m a field on one side of the nver, and we 
could hear the stones gomg on the hooks and the voices 
and even the words of the men talkmg It behoved to 
he close and keep silent But the sand of the little isle 
was sun warm, the green plants gave us shelter for our 
heads, we had food and driSk m plenty , and to crown all, 
we were withm sight of safety 

As soon as the shearers quit their work and the dusk 
began to fall, we waded ashore and stiuok for the Bndge 
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of Stirling, keeping to the fields and under the field 
fences 

The bridge is close under the castle hill, an old, high, 
narrow bridge with pinnacles along the parapet , and you 
may conceive with how much mterest I looked upon it, 
not only as a place famous in history, but as the very 
doors of salvation to Alan and myself The moon was 
not yet up when we came there , a few lights shone along 
the front of the fortress, and lower down a fewer lighted 
windows in the town , but it was aU mighty still, and there 
seemed to be no guard upon the passage 

I was for pushing straight across, but Alan was more 
wsry 

‘ It looks unco’ quiet,* said he , but for all that we*ll 
he down here canmly behmd a dyke, and make sure ’ 

So we lay for about a quarter of an hour, whiles whisper 
mg, whiles lymg stiU and hearmg nothmg earthly but the 
washmg of the water on the piers At last there came by 
an old, nobbimg woman with a crutch stick, who first 
stopped a little close to where we lay, and bemoaned her 
self and the long way she had travelled, and then set 
forth agam up the steep spring of the bridge The woman 
was so little, and the night still so dark, that we soon lost 
sight of her, only heard the sound of her steps and her 
stick, and a cough that she had by fits, draw slowly farther 
away 

She’s bound to be across now,’ I whispered 
‘ Na,* said Alan, ‘ her foot still sounds boss * upon the 
bridge ’ 

4j:id j ust then — Who goes ’ ’ cned a \ oice, and we 
heard the butt of a musket rattle on the stones I must 
suppose the sentiy had been sleepmg, so that had we 
tned, we might have passed unseen but he wis aw ike 
now, and the chance forfeited 

* IThis 11 never do,* said Alan This ’U never, never 
4o for us, David ’ 

And without another woid, he began to crawl away 
throtign the fields, and a little after, bemg well out of 
eye shot, got to his feet agam, and struck along a road 
that led to the eastward I could not conceive what he 
was domg , and mdeed I was so sharply out by the disap 
* Hollow 
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poinfcment, that I was little likely to be pleased with 
anything A moment back and I had seen myself knock 
iiig at Mr Rankeillor’s door to cliim my inheritance, like 
a hero m a ballad , and here was I back again, a wandeimg 
hunted blackguard, o i tne wrong side of Forth 
‘ WeU ? ^ said I 

* Well,’ said Alan, ‘ what would ye have ^ They re 
none such fools as I took them for W c liav c still the Forth 
to pass, Davie — weary fall the rams that fed and the lull 
sides that guided it ’ ® 

‘ And why go east ’ * said I 

Ou, just uiion the chance » * said he ‘ If we cannae 
pass the river, we’ll have to see what ve can do for the 
firth ^ 

There are fords upon the river, and none upon the firth,’ 
bald I 

To be sure there are fords, and a bridge forbye, 
quoth Alan , ana of what service, when they are watched ’ 
Weil,’ said I, ‘ but a river can be swum ’ 

By them that have the skill of it,’ returned he, but 
I have yet to hear that either you or me is much of a hand 
at that exercise, and for my own part I swim like a 
stone ’ 

‘ I’m not up to you m talking bad , Alan, 1 said , 
* but I can see we’re makmg bad worse If it s h rd to 
pass a river, it stands to reason it must be worse to pass 
a sea * 

‘ But there’s such a thmg as a boat,’ sa 3 'S Alan, ‘ or I’m 
the more deceived ^ 

‘ Ay and such a thmg as money ’ says I But for us 
that have neiti er one nor other, they might just as well 
not have been invented ’ 

‘ Ye think so r ’ siiJ Alan 
‘ I do that,® oaid I 

‘ David,’ sa 3 .b he, ye re a man of small invention and 
less faith But let me set my wits upon the hone, and if 
I cannae beg, borrow, nor yet steal a boat, I’ll make one ’ 

I think I sec ye I ® said I And what s more than all 
that if ye pass a bridge, it can tt^il no tales, but if we 
pass the firth, there s the boat on the wrong side — some 
body must have brought it — the countryside wall all he 
m a bizz •’ 



‘ Man » ’ cried Alan, ‘ if I make a boat, I’ll make oody 
to take it back again I So deave me with no more of your 
nonsense, but walk (for that’s what you’ve got to do) — 
and let Alan think for ye * 

All mght, then, we walked through the north side of 
the Carse under the high Ime of the Ochil mountams , and 
by Alloa and Clackmannan and Culross, aU of which we 
avoided and about ten m the morrong, mighty hungry 
and tired, came to the httle clachan of Limekilns This is 
a place that sits near m by the waterside, and looks across 
the Hope to the town of the Queensferry Smoke went up 
from both of these, and from other villages and farms upon 
all hands The fields were bemg reaped, two ships lay 
anchored, and boats were coming and going on the Hope 
It was altogether a right pleasant sight to me, and T 
could not take my fill of gazmg at these comfortable, 
green, cultivated hills and the busy people both of the 
field and sea 

For all that, there was Mr Rankeillors house on the 
south shore, where I had no doubt wealth awaited me 
and here was I upon the north, clad m poor enough attire 
of an outlandish fashion, with three silver shillings left 
to me of all my fortune, a price set upon my head, and an 
outlawed man for my sole company 

‘ O, Alan ’ ’ said I, ‘ to think of it ’ Over there, there’s 
all that heart could want waitmg me, and the birds go 
over, and the boats go over — aU that please can go but 
just me only » O, man, but it’s a heart break I ’ 

In Limekilns we entered a small change house, which 
w© only knew to be a public by the wand over the door 
and bought some oread and cheese from a good looking 
lass that \ as the sei^snt Tnis we carried with us m a 
bundle, meanmg to sit and eat it m a bush of wood on the 
sea shore, that we saw som*^ third pail o^’ a mile m front 
As we went, I kept looking across the water and sighing to 
myself , and though I took no heed of it, Alan nad fallen 
m^o a muse At last he stopped m the way 

Did ye take heed of the lass we bought this of ? ^ says 
he, t pf mg on the bread and cheese 

‘ To be sure,’ said I and a bonny lass she was ^ 

‘ Ye thought that ? ’ cried he ‘ Man David, that®s 
good news ’ 
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‘ In the name of all tliat^s wonderful, why so ? * says I 
What good can that do ? * 

' Well,' said Alan, with one of his droll looks, ‘ I was 
rather m hopes it would maybe get us that boat * 

If it were the other way about, it would be Iiker it,* 
said I 

‘ That*s all that you ken, ye see,* said Alan ‘ I don’t 
want the lass to fall in love with ye, I want her to be sorry 
for ye, David, to which end there is no manner of need 
that she should take you for a beauty Let me see ’ 
(looking me curiously over) ‘ I wish ye were a wee thing 
paler , but apart from that ye’ll do fine for my purpose — 
ye have a fine hang dog, rag and tatter, clappermaclaw 
kind of look to ye, as if ye had stolen the coat from a 
potato bogle Come , right about, and back to the change 
house for that boat of ours 

I followed him, laughing 

* David Balfour,’ said he, ‘ ye^re a very funny gentleman 
by your way of it, and this is a very funny employ for ye, 
no doubt For all that, if ye have any affection for my 
neck (to say nothing of your own) ye will perhaps be kind 
enough to take this matter responsibly I am going to do 
a bit of play acting, the bottom ground of wnioh is just 
exactly as serious as the gaUows for the pair of us So 
bear it, if ye please, m mind, and conduct yourself accord 
mg’ 

WeU, well,’ said I, have it as you will ’ 

As we got near the clachan, he made me take his arm 
and hang upon it like one almost helpless with weariness , 
and by the tune he pushed open the change house door, 
he seemed to be half carrymg me The maid appeared 
surprised (as well she might be) at our speedy return, 
but Alan had no words to spare for her m explanation, 
helped me to a chair, called for a tass of brandy with which 
he fed me m httle sips, and then breaking up the bread and 
cheese helped me to eat it like a nursery lass , the whole 
with that grave, concerned, affectionate countenance, that 
might have imposed upon a judge It was small wonder 
if the maid were taken with the picture we presented, of a 
poor, sick, overwrought lad and his most tender comrade 
She drew quit© neai, and stood leaning with her back on 
the next table 
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* What’s like wrong with him ^ * said she at last 

Alan, turned upon her, to my great wonder, with a kind 
of fury ‘ Wrong ’ * ones he He’s walked more hundreds 
of rmles than he has hairs upon his chin, and slept oftener 
m wet heather than dry sheets Wrong, quo’ she 1 
Wrong enough, I would think ’ Wrong, maeed ’ * and 
he kept grumbling to himself as he fed me, like a man 
ill pleased 

^He’s young for the like of that,^ said the maid 

* Ower young,^ said Alan, with his back to her 
‘ He would be better ridmg,’ says she 

* And where could T get a horse to him ? ’ cried Alan, 
turning on her with the same appearance of fury ‘ Would 
ye have me steal ? * 

I thought this roughness would have sent her off m 
dudgeon, as mdeed it closed her mouth for the time But 
my compamon knew very well what he was doing, and 
for as simple as he was m some thmgs of life had a great 
fund of roguishness in such affairs as these 

‘ Ye neednae tell me,’ she said at last — * ye re gentry * 

‘ WeU,’ said Alan, softened a lirtle (I believe against 
his will) by this artless comment, ‘ and suppose we were ? 
Did ever you hear that gentrice put money in folks* 
pockets ? * 

She sighed at this, as if she were herself some dism 
herited great lady ‘ No,’ says she, ‘ that’s true mdeed ’ 

I was all this while chafing at the part I played, and 
sittmg tongue tied between shame and merrnnent , but 
somehow at this I could hold it no longer, and bade Alan 
let me be, for I was better already My voice stuck in 
my throat, for I ever hated to take part m lies but my 
very embarrassment helped on the plot, for the lass no 
doubt set down my husky voice to sic^ ness and fatigue 
‘ Has he nae friends ^ ’ said bhe, m a teaiful voice 
‘ That has he so ' ’ cried A1 ui, ‘if we could but win to 
them * — ^friends and rich friends, beds to lie in, food to 
eat, doctors to see to him — and here he must tramp m 
the dubs and sleep in the heather like a beggarman ® 

‘ And why that ’ * says the lass 
My dear,’ said Alan, ‘ I cannae very safely say, buf 
I’ll tell ye what I’ll do mstead,* says he. I’ll whistle ye a 
bit tune * And with that he leaned pretty far over the 
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table, and m a mere breath of a whistle, but with a wonder 
ful pretty sentiment, gave her a few bars of ‘ Charhe is 
my darhng ’ 

'Wheesht,® says she, and looked over her shoulder to 
the door 

That’s it,® said Alan 
* And him so young > ’ cries the lass 

‘ He’s old enough to ® and Alan struck his forefinger 

on the back part of his neck, meaning that I was old enough 
to lose my head 

It would be a black shame,’ she cried, flushing high 
‘ It’s what will be, though,® said Alan, ‘ unless we manage 
the better ® 

At this the lass turned and ran out of that part of the 
house, leaving us alone together Alan m high good 
humour at the furthermg of his schemes, and I in bitter 
dudgeon at bemg called a Jacobite and treated like a child 
AJan,® I cried, I can stand no more of this 
‘ Ye’ll have to sit it then, Davie,* said he ‘ For if ye 
upset the pot now, ye may scrape your own hie out of the 
fire, but Alan Breck is a dead man * 

This was so true that I could only groan , and even my 
groan served Alan’s purpose, for it was overheard by the 
lass as she came flymg m agam with a dish of white pud 
dmgs and a bottle of strong ale 

‘ Poor lamb ’ * says she, and had no sooner set the meat 
before us, than she touched me on the shoulder wuth a 
httle friendly touch, as much as to bid me cheer up Then 
she told us to fall to, and there would be no more to pay , 
for the inn was her own, or at least her father’s, and he was 
gone for the day to Pittencrieff We waited for no second 
bidding, for bread and cheese is but cold comfort and the 
puddings smelt excellently well , and while we sat and ate, 
she took up that same place by the next table looking on, 
and thinking, and frowning to herself, and drawing the 
siormg of her apron through her hand 

I’m thmkmg ye have rather a long tongue,* she said 
at last to Alan 

Ay,* said Alan , ‘ but ye see I ken the folk I speak to * 
I would never betray ye,* said she, ‘ if ye mean that * 

‘ No ’ said he, ‘ ye’re not that kin d But I’ll tell ye 
what ye would do, ye would help * 
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‘ I couldna©/ said siie, shaking her head ‘ Na, I 
coTildnae ® 

‘ No,* said he, ‘ but li ye oonld ? * 

She answered him nothing 

* Look here, my lass,* said Alan, ‘ there are boats m the 
kmgdom of Me, for I saw two (no less) upon the beach, 
as I came m by yonr town’s end Now if we could have 
Hie use of a boat to pass under cloud of mght mto Lothian, 
and some secret, decent kind of a man to brmg that boat 
back agam and keep his counsel, there would be two souls 
saved — mine to ail likelihood — ^his to a dead surety If 
we lack that boat, we have but three shillings left m this 
wide world , and where to go, and how to do, and what 
other place there is for ua except the ohaina of a gibbet — 
I give you my naked word, I kenna ^ Shall we go wantmg, 
lassie ? Are ye to he m your warm bed and think upon 
us, when the wmd gowls m the chimney and the ram tirls 
on the roof ? Are ye to eat your meat by the cheeks of a 
red fire, and think upon this poor sick lad of mme, bitmg 
his finger ends on a blae muir for cauld and hunger? 
Sick or sound, he must aye be movmg, with the death 
grapple at his throat he must aye be trailmg m the ram 
on the lang roads , and when he gants his last on a rickle 
of cauld stanes, there will be nae friends near him but 
only me and God * 

At this appeal, I could see the lass was m great trouble 
of mind, bemg tempted to help us, and yet m some fear 
she might be helpmg malefactors , and so now I determmed 
to step m myseh and to allay her scmples with a portion 

of the truth 

‘ Dici ever you hear,* said I, ‘ of Mr Rankeillor of the 
Ferry ’ ® 

‘ Rankeillor the wiiter ? * said she I daursay that * * 

‘ Well,* said I, it s to his dooi that I am bound, so you 
may judge by that if I am an ill doer , and I will tell you 
more, that though I am mdeed, by a dreadful error, in 
some peril of my life, Kmg George has no truer friend m 
all Scotland than myself ’ 

Her face cleared up mightily at this, although Alan a 
darkened 

‘ That’s more than I would ask,’ said she \Ir 
Rankeillor is a kennt man * And she bade us finish our 
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meat, get clear of the clachan as soon as might be, and he 
close m the bit wood on the sea beach ‘ And je can trust 
me,* says she, ‘ 1 11 find some means to put you over * 

At this we waited for no more, but shook hands with 
her upon the bargam, made short work of the puddings, 
and set forth again from Limekilns as far as to the wood 
It was a small piece of perhaps a score of elders and haw 
thorns and a few young ashes, not thick enough to veil 
us from passers by upon the road or beach Here we must 
he, however, making the best of the brave warm weather 
and the good hopes we now had of a deliverance, and 
planning more particularly what remamed for us to do 
We had but one trouble all day, when a stroUing piper 
came and sat m the same wood with us , a red nosed, 
blear eyed, drunken dog, with a great bottle of whisky 
m his pocket, and a long story of wrongs that had been 
done him by all sorts of persons from the Lord President 
of the Court of Session, who had demed him justice, down 
to the Baihes of Inverkeithmg, who had given him more of 
it than he desired It was impossible but he should con 
ceive some suspicion of two men lying all day concealed 
in a thicket and havmg no busmess to allege As long as 
he stayed there, he kept us m hot water with prving 
questions , and after he was gone, as he was a man not 
very likely to hold his tongue, we were m the greater 
impatience to be gone ourselves 

The day came to an end with the same brightness, 
the night fell quiet and clear, lights came out m house° 
and hamlets and then, one after anothei, began to be put 
out, but it was past eleven, and we were long smce 
strangely tortured with anxieties, before we heard the 
grmdmg of oars upon the rowing pins At that, we looked 
out and saw the lass herself commg rowmg to us m a boat 
She had trusted no one with our affairs, not even her 
sweetheart, if she had one, but as soon as her father was 
asleep, had left the house by a wmdow, stolen a neighbour’s 
boat, and come to oux assistance smgle handed 

I was abashed how to find expression for my thanks, 
but she was no less abashed at the thought of hearmg them 
begged us to lose no time and to hold our peace, saymg 
(very properly) that the heart of our matter was m haste 
and silence , and so, what with one thmg and another, she 
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had set us on the Lothian shore not far from Camden, had 
shaken hands with us, and was out agam at sea and rowmg 
for Limekilns, before there was one word said either of 
her service or our gratitude 

Even after she was gone, we had nothing to say, as 
indeed nothing was enough for such a kindness Only 
Alan stood a gre it while upon the shore shaking his head 

‘ It IS a very fine lass,* he said at last ‘ David, it is a 
very fin© lass * And a matter of an hour later, as we were 
l 3 ang m a den on the seashore and I had been already 
dozmg, he broke out again m commendations of her 
character For my part, I could say nothing, she was so 
simple a creature that my heart smote me both with 
remorse and fear, remorse because we had traded upon 
her Ignorance, and fear lest we should have anyway 
involved her m the dangers of our situation 


CHAPTER XXVII 

I COME TO MR EANREILLOR 

The next day it was agreed that Alan should fend for 
himseK till sunset, hut as soon as it began to grow dark, 
he should he m the fields by the roadside near to Newhalla, 
and stir for naught until he heard me whistlmg At first 
I proposed I should give him for a signal the ‘ Bonme 
House of Airlie,’ which was a favourite of mme , but he 
objected that as the piece was very commonly known, any 
ploughman might whistle it by accident, and taught me 
instead a little fragment of a Highland air, which has run 
m my head from that day to this, and will hkely run in 
my head when I lie dying Every time it comes to me 
it takes me oS to that last day of my uncertainty, with 
Alan sittmg up m the bottom of the den, whistlmg and 
beatmg the measure with a finger, and the grey of the 
dawn coming on his face 

I was m the long street of Queensferry before the sun 
was up It was a fairly built burgh, the houses of good 
stone, many slated , the town hall not so fine, I thought, as 
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that of Peebles, nor yet the street so noble, but take it 
altogether, it put me to shame for my foul tatters 

As the mornmg went on, and the fires began to be 
kmdled, and the windows to open, and the people to appear 
out of the houses, my concern and despondency grew ever 
the blacker I saw now that I had no grounds to stand 
upon , and no clear proof of my rights, nor so much as of 
my own identity If it was aU a bubble, I was mdeed 
sorely cheated and left in a sore pass Even if things were 
as I conceived, it would m all likelihood take time to 
estabhsh my contentions, and what time bad I to spare 
with less than three shillings m my pocket, and a con 
demned, hunted man upon my hands to ship out of the 
country ? Truly, if my hope broke wuth me, it might come 
to the gallows yet for both of us And as I continued to 
walk up and down, and saw people looking askance at me 
upon the street or out of wmdows, and nudgmg or speaking 
one to another wuth smiles, I began to take a iresh appre 
hension that it might be no easy matter even to come to 
speech of the lawyer, far less to convmce him of my story 
For the life of me I could not muster up the courage 
to address any of these reputable burghers, I thought 
sham© even to speak with them in such a pickle of rags 
and dirt , and if I had asked for the house of such a man 
as Mr Rankeillor, I supposed they would have burst 
out iaughmg in my face So I went up and down, and 
through the street, and down to the harbour side, like a 
dog that had lost its master, with a strange gnawong m 
my inwards, and every now and then a movement of 
despair It grew to be high day at last, perhaps n i n e in 
the forenoon, and I was worn with these wandermgs, 
and chanced to have stopped m front of a very good house 
on the landward side, a house with beautiful clear glass 
windows, fioweimg knots upon the sills, the walls new 
haried,* and a chase dog sittmg yawnmg on the step like 
one that was at home Well, I was even envymg this 
dumb brute, when the door fell open and there issued forth 
a shrewd, ruddy, kindly, consequential man m a well 
powdered wig and spectacles I was m such a plight that 
no one set eyes on me once but he looked at me agam, 
and this gentleman, as it proved, was so much struck 
* Newly rough oast 
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with my poor appearance that he cam© straight up to m© 
and asked me what I did 

I told him I was come to the Queensferry on busmess, 
and takmg heart of graces asked him to direct me to the 
house of Mr RankeiUor 

‘ Why,’ says he, ‘ that is his house that I have just come 
out of , and for a rather singular chance, I am that very 
m<^n * 

‘ Then, sir,* said I, ‘ I have to beg the favour of an 
interview * 

‘ I do not know your name,’ said he, nor yet your face ’ 

‘ My name is David Balfour,’ said I 

* David Balfour ? * he repeated, m rather a high tone, 
like one surprised * And where have you come from, 
Mr David Balfour ? * he asked, looking me pretty drily 
m the face 

‘ I have come from a great many strange places, sir,* 
said I , ‘ but I think it would be as well to tell you where 
and how m a more private manner * 

He seemed to muse awhiio, holding his hp m his hand, 
and lookmg now at me and now upon the causeway of 
the street 

‘ Yes,* says he, ‘ that wiU be the best, no doubt ® And 
he led me back with him mto his house, cried out to 
someone whom I could not see that he would be engaged 
all morrung, and brought me into a little dusty chamber 
full of books and documents Here he sate down and b ide 
me be seated , though I thought he looked a httle ruefully 
from his clean chair to my muddy rags ^ And now,* says 
he, if you ha\e any busmess, pray be brief and coitie 
s\nftly to the pomt Nec gemino helium Trojanum 
orditur ah ovo — do you understand that ? * says he, with a 
feeen look 

‘ I will even do as Horace s, sir I answered, smiling, 

* and carry you tn medtas res ’ He nodded as if he was 
well Dieased and mdeed his scrap of Latm had been set 
to test me For all that and though I was somewhat 
encoura^.ed, the blood came in my face when I added 
‘ I have reason to beheve myseK some rights on the 
estate of Shaws ’ 

He got a paper book out of a diawei and set it before 
him open ‘ Well ’ said he 
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But I liad shot my bolt and sat speechless 
‘ Come, come, Mr Balfour, said he, ‘ you must con 
tmue Where were you bom ? * 

‘ In Essendean, sir,’ said I, ‘ the year 1733, the 12th of 
March ’ 

He seemed to follow this statement m his paper book, 
but what that meant I knew not ‘ Your father and 
mother ? ’ said he 

‘ My father was Alexander Balfour, schoolmaster of 
that place,’ said I, * and my mother Grace Pitarrow , I 
think her people were from Angus ’ 

‘ Have you any papers proving your identity ? ’ asked 
Mr RankeiUor 

‘ No, sir,’ said I, ‘ but they are in the hands of Mr 
Campbell, the minister, and could be readily produced 
Mr Campbell, too, would give me his word, and for 
that matter, I do not think my uncle would deny me ’ 

‘ Meaning Mr Ebenezer Balfour ? ’ says he 
‘ The same,’ said I 
* Whom you have seen ? ’ he asked 
By wliom I was received into his own house,’ I 
answered 

‘ Did you ever meet a man of the name of Hoseason ’ 
asked Mr RankeiUor 

‘ I did so, sir, for my sms,’ said I , ‘ for it was by ins 
means and the procurement of my uncle, that I was 
kidnapped within sight of this town, carried to sea, su^eied 
shipwreck and a hundred other hardships, ana s'^and 
befoie you to day m this poor accoutrement ’ 

‘You say you vere shipwrecked,’ said RankeiUor, 
‘ where wa° that ’ ’ 

‘ Off the south end of the Isle of MuU,’ said I ‘ The 
name of the isle on which I was oast up is the Island of 
Earraid ’ 

Ah ’ ’ says he smilmg, ‘ you are deeper than me m 
geography But so far, I may teU you, this agrees pretty 
exactly with other informations that I hold But you 
sav you were kidnapped , m what sense ? ’ 

In the plam meaning of the word, sir,’ said I ‘ I 
was on my way to your house, when I was trepanned on 
board the brig, orueUy struck down, thrown below and 
knew no more of anythmg tiU we weie far at sea I was 
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destined for the plantations , a fate tnat, m God’s provi 
denoe, I have escaped ’ 

‘ The brig was lost on June the 27 tn, says he, looking 
m his book, ‘ and we are now at August the 24th Here 
IS a consideraole hiatus, Mr Balfour, of near upon two 
months It has already caused a vast amount of trouble 
to your friends, and I own I shall not be very well 
contented until it is set right ’ 

* Indeed, air,’ said I, ‘ these months are very easily 
filled up, but yet before I told my story, I would be 
glad to know that I was talking to a friend ’ 

‘ This IS to argue in a circle,’ said the lawyer ‘ I 
cannot be convinced till I have heard you I cannot be 
your friend till I am properly informed If you were 
more trustful, it would better befit your time of life 
And you know, Mr Balfour, we have a proverb in the 
country that evil doers are aye evil dreaders ’ 

* You are not to forget, sir,’ said I, ‘ that I have already 
sufiered by my trustfulness, and was shipped ofi to be 
a slave by the veiy man that (if I nghtly understand) is 
your emnloyer ’ 

Ail this while I had been gaimng ground with kir 
Rankeiilor, and m propoiiion as I gained ground, gaming 
confidence But at this saUy which I made with some 
bhmg of a smile myself, he fairly laughed aloud 

‘ No, no,’ said he, ‘ it is not so bad as that Fuiy non 
sum I uas indeed your uncle’s man of business but 
while you {imberhis juiems custode remoio) were gallivant 
ing in the west, a good deal of water has run under the 
bridges, and if your eais did not sing it was not for 
lack of being talked about On the very day of your 
sea disaster Mr Campbell stalked into my office, demand 
from all the winds I had never heard of your 
existence, but I had known j'Our father, and from 
matters in my competence (to be touched upon hereafter) 
I was disposed to fear the worst Mr Ebenezer admitted 
havmg seen vou, declaied (what seemed improbable) 
that he had given you considerable sums, and that you 
had started for the contment of Europe, intending to 
fulfil your education, which was probable and piaise 
worthy Interrogated how you had come to send no 
woid to Mr Campbell he deponed that you had expressed 
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a great desire to break with your past life Ikirtner 
interrogated where you now were, protested ignorance, 
but believed you were in Leyden That is a close sum 
of his rephes I am not exactly sure that anyone believed 
him,’ continued Mr Rankeilior with a smile , ‘ and m 
particular he so much disrehshed some expressions of 
mine that (in a word) he showed me to the door We 
were then at a full stand, for whatever shrewd suspicions 
we might entertam, we had no shadow of probation In 
the very article, comes Captam Hoseason with the story 
of your drowning , whereupon all fell through, wuth no 
consequences hut concern to Mr Campbell, injury to my 
pocket, and another blot upon your uncle’s character 
which could very ill afford it And now, Mr Balfour ’ 
said he, ‘ you understand the whole process of theje 
matters, and can judge for yourself to what extent I 
may be trusted ’ 

Indeed he was more pedantic than I can represent turn, 
and placed more scraps of Latm m his speech, but it 
was aU uttered with a fine geniahty of eye and manner 
which went far to conquer my distrust Moreover, I 
could see he treated me as if I was myself beyond a 
doubt, so that first pomt of my identity seemed fully 
granted 

* Sir,’ said I, ‘ if I tell you my story, I must commit a 
friend’s life to your discretion Pass me your word tnat 
it shall be sacred, and for what touches myself I would 
ask no better guarantee than just your face ’ 

He passed me his word very seriously ' But,’ said he, 
‘ these are rather alarmmg prolocutions , and if there are 
m your story any httle jostles to the law, I would beg 
you to bear m mind that I am a lawyer, and pass hghtiy ’ 

Thereupon I told him my story from the first, he 
listening with his spectacles thrust up and his eyes closed 
so that I sometimes feared he was asleep But no such 
matter I he heard every word (as I found afterward) 
with such quickness of hearmg and precision of memory 
that often surprised me Even strange outlandish Gaeho 
names, heard for that tune only, he remembered and 
would remind me of, years after Yet when I called Alan 
Breok m full we had an odd scene The name of Alan 
had of course rung through Scotland, with the news of 
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the Appin murder and the ofier of reward, and it had 
no sooner escaped me than the lawyer moved m his sea^ 
and opened his eyes 

' I would name no unnecessary names, Mi Balfoui, 
said he , ‘ above all of Highlanders, many of whom are 
obnoxious to the law ’ 

^ V^eli, it might have been better not,’ said I, ‘ but 
smce I have let it shp, I may as well contmue ’ 

‘ Not at all,’ said Mr Rankeillor ‘ I am somewhat 
dull of hearmg, as vou may have remarked, and I am 
far from sure I caught the name exactly We will call 
your friend, if you please, Mr Thomson — that there may 
be no reflections And in future, I would take some such 
way with any Highlande that you may have to mention 
—dead or ahve ’ 

By this, I saw he must have heard the name all too 
clearly, and had already guessed I might be coming to 
the murder If he chose to play this part of ignorance, 
it was no matter of mine, so I bmiled, said it was no 
verv Highland soundmg name, and consented Through 
all the rest of my story Alan was Mr Thomson, which 
amused me the more, as it was a piece of pohcy after his 
own heart James Stewart, m like manaer, was men 
tioned under the style of Mr Thomson’s kinsman, Cohn 
Campbell passed as a Mr Glen, and to Cluny, when I 
came to that part of my tale, I gave the name of * Mr 
Jameson, a Highland Chief ’ It was truly the most open 
farce, and I wondered that the lawyer should care to 
keep it up, but, after all, it was quite m the taste of 
that age when there were two parties in the State, and 
qmet perbons, with no very high opinions of their own, 
sought out every cranny to avoid offence to either 

Well, well,’ said the lawyer, when I had quite done, 

* This is a great epic, a gieat Odyssey of yours You 
must tell it, sir, m a sound Latmity when your scholarship 
is riper, or in English if you please, though for my part 
I prefer the stronger tongue You have rolled much, 
regio tn terns — ^what parish m Scotland (to make a 
homely transl ation) has noj ^ hj^giq wander 

mgs? g^9frT®^^SsEown, Iptitude for 

getting intou false positions, *and, yes, uponfthe whole, 
for bel|avmg |Well->iii th^^m 'mHThoms<|i seems to 
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me a gentleman of some okoice qualities, thougii perhaps 
a tnfle bloody minded It would please me none the 
worse, if (with all hia merits) he were soused in the North 
Sea, for the man, Mr David, is a sore embarrassment 
But you are doubtless quite right to adhere to him, 
indubitably he adhered to you It comes — ^we may say — 
he was your true companion, nor less Rambus curts 
vesttgm figit, for I daresay you would both take an orra 
thought upon the gallows Well well, these days are 
fortunately by , and I think (speakmg humanly) that you 
are near the end of your troubles ’ 

As he thus morahsed on my adventures, he looked 
upon me with so much humour and bemgmty that I 
could scarce contam my satisfaction I had been so long 
wandermg with lawless people, and makmg my bed upon 
the hills, and under the bare sky, that to sit once more 
m a clean, covered house, and to talk amicably with a 
gentleman m broadcloth, seemed mighty elevations Even 
as I thought so, my eye fell on my unseemly tatters, and 
I was once more plunged m confusion But the lawyer 
saw and understood me He rose, called over the stair 
to lay another plate for Mr Balfour would stay to dinner, 
and led me into a bedroom m the upper part of the house 
Here he set before me water and soap, and a comb, and 
laid out some clothes that belonged to his son, and, 
here, with another apposite tag, he left me to mv toilet 


CHAPTER XXVin 

I GO IN QUEST OE MY INHEKITANCE 

I MADE what change I could m my appearance, and 
bhthe was I to look m the glass and dad the beggar man 
a thmg of the past, and David Balfour come to life agam 
And yet I was ashamed oi the change too and, above 
all, of the borrowed clothes When I had done, Mr 
RankeiUor caught me on the stair, made me his com 
pliments, and had me agam mto the cabmet 

‘ Sit ye down, Mr David,’ said he, and now that you 
are looking a httle more like yourself, let me see if I can 
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find yon any news You will be wondering, no doubt, 
about your father and your uncle ? To be sure it is a 
singular tale, and the explanation is one that I blush to 
have to offer you For,’ says he really with embarrass 
ment, ‘ the matter hinges on a love aff an ’ 

‘ Truly,’ said I, ‘ I cannot very well join that notion 
with my uncle 

‘ But your uncle, Mr David, was not always old, 
rephed the lawyer, ‘ and what may perliaps siu prise you 
more, not always ugly He had a fine, gallant air , people 
stood in their doors to look after him, as he went by 
upon a mettle horse I have seen it with these eyes, 
and I ingenuously confess, not altogether without envy, 
for I was a plam lad myself and a plam man’s son, and 
m those days it was a case of Odi te^ qm bellus es, Sabelie ’ 

‘ It sounds like a dream,’ said I 

* Ay, ay,’ said the lawyer, ‘ that is how it is with yonth 
and age Nor was that all, but he had a spirit of his 
own that seemed to promise great things m the future 
In 1715 what must he do but run away to join the lebels ? 
It was your father that pursued him, found him m a 
ditch, and bi ought him back multum genientem , to the 
mirth of the whole country However, ma^ora canamus — 
the two lads feU m love, and that with the same lady 
Mr Ebenezer, who was the admired and the beloved and 
the spoiled one, made no doubt, mighty certain of the 
victory, and when he found he had deceived himself, 
screamed hke a peacock The whole country heard of 
it, now he lay sick at home, with his sillj family stand 
mg rourd the bed m tears now he rode from pubhc 
house to pubhc house and shouted his sorrows into the 
lug of Tom Dick and Harry Your father Mr David, 
was a kind gentleman but he was weak dolefully weak , 
took all this folly with a long countenance, and one 
day — by your leave ' — resigned the ladl^ She was no 
such fool, however, it’s from her you must inherit your 
excellent good sense , and she refused to be bandied from 
one to another Both got upon their knees to her, and 
the upshot of the matter for that while was that she 
showed both of them the door That was m August, 
dear me ' the same year I came from college The scene 
must have been highly farcical ’ 
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I tb ought myself it v as a siUy busmess, but I could 
Qot forget my father had a hand m it ‘Surely, sir, it 
had some note of tragedy’ ’ said I 

‘ Why, no, sir, not at all,* returned the lawyer For 
tragedy imphes some ponderable matter in disi>ute, some 
dignvs vtndice nodus , and this piece of work was all 
about the petulance of a ^ oung ass that had been spoiled 
and wanted nothmg so much as to be tied up ard soundly 
belted However, that was not your father s view and 
the end of it was, that from concession to conccbsion on 
your father’s part, and from one height to another of 
squallmg, sentimental selfishness upon your uncle’s, the^ 
came at last to drive a sort of bargain, from whose lU 
results you have recently been smarting The one man 
took the ladj, the other the estate Now, Mr David 
they talk a great deal of charity and genero&ioy, but in 
this disputable state of hfe, I often think tne happiest 
consequences seem to flow when a gentleman consults his 
lawyer, and takes all the law allows him Anyhow, this 
piece of Quixotry on vour fathers part, as it was unjust 
m itself, has brought forth a monstrous family of mjus 
tioes Your father and mothei hved and died poor folk, 
yon were poorly reared, and in the meanwhile, what a 
time it has been for the tenants on the estate of bhaws ’ 
And I might add (if it was a matter 1 cared much about) 
w hat a time for Mr Ebenezer » 

And yet that is certainly the strangest part of all,’ 
said I, ‘ that a man’s nature should thus change ’ 

‘ Tme, said Mr RankeiUor ‘ And yet I imagme it 
was natuial enough He could not think that he had 
plpyed a handsome part Those who knew the story 
gave him the cold shoulder, those who knew it not, 
seeing one brother disappear, and the other succeed in 
the estate, raised a cry of murder, so that upon all sides 
he found himself e\ited Money was all he got by his 
bargam, well, he came to think the more of money 
He was selfish when he was young he is selfish now that 
he IS old and the latter end of all these x-)retty maimers 
and fine feelmgs you have seen for vourself 

‘ Well, sir ’ said I, ‘ and m all this w hat is my position ? ’ 
‘ The estate is yours beyond a doubt,’ replied the 
lawyer ‘ It matters nothing what >our father signed, 
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you are the heir of entail But your uncle is a man 
fight the indefensible , and it would be likely your identity 
that he would call in question A lawsuit is always 
expensive, and a family lawsuit always scandalous , besides 
which, if any of your doings with your friend Mr Thomson 
were to come out, we might find that we had burned our 
fingers The kidnappmg, to be sure, would be a court 
card upon your side, if we could only prove it But it 
may be difficult to prove, and my advice (upon the 
whole) IS to make a very easy bargam with your uncle, 
perhaps even leaving him at Shaws, where he has taken 
root for a quarter of a century, and oontentmg yourself 
m the meanwhile with a fair provision ’ 

I told him I was very willing to be easy, and that to 
carry family concerns before the pubho was a step from 
which I was naturally much averse In the meantime 
(thinking to myself) I began to see the outhnes of that 
scheme on which we afterwards acted 

‘ The great afiair,* I asked, is to brmg home to him 
the kidnappmg ? * 

‘ Surely,’ said Mr RankeiUor, ‘ and if possible, oui^ of 
court For mark you here, Mr David we could no 
doubt find some men of the Covenant who would swear to 
your reclusion , but once they were m the box, we could 
no longer check their testimony, and some word of your 
friend Mr Thomson must certainly crop out Which 
(from what you have let fall) I cannot think to be 
desirable * 

‘ Well, SIT,’ said I, ‘ here is my way of it ’ And I 
opened my plot to him 

But thits would seem to involve my meetmg the man 
Thomson i ’ says he when I had done 
' I think so, indeed, sir,’ said I 

‘ Dear doctor * ’ cries he, rubbing his brow ‘ Dear 
doctor f No, Mr David, I am afraid your scheme is 
madmissible I say nothing agamst yonr friend, Mr 
Thomson I know nothmg against him , and if I did — 
mark this, 'Air David f — ^it would be my duty to lay hands 
on him Now I put it to you is it wise to meet^ He 
may have matters to his ehaige He may not have told 
yon all His name may not be even Thomson • * cries the 
lawyer, twinkling , * for some of these fellows will pick 
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ap names by the roadside as another would gather 
haws * 

‘ Yon must be the judge, sir,* said I 
But it was clear my plan had taken hold upon his 
fancy, for he kept musmg to himself till we were called 
to di n ner and the company of Mrs Rankeillor, and that 
lady had scarce left us agam to ourselves and a bottle of 
inne, ere he was back harpmg on my proposal When 
and where was I to meet my friend Mr Thomson? was 
I sure of Mr T discretion ? supposmg we could catch 
the old fox tripping, would I consent to such and such a 
term of an agreement? — ^these and the like questions he 
kept askmg at long mtervals, while he thoughtfully rolled 
his wme upon his tongue When I had answered all of 
them, seemmgly to his contentment, he fell mto a still 
deeper muse, even the claret bemg now forgotten Then 
he got a sheet of paper and a pencil, and set to work 
wxitmg, and weighing every word , and at last touched a 
beU and had his clerk mto the chamber 

‘ Torrance,* said he, ‘ I must have this written out fair 
agamst to mght , and when it is done, you will be so kind 
as put on your hat and be ready to come along with this 
gentleman and me, for you will probably be wanted as a 
witness * 

What, sir,’ cried I, as soon as the clerk was gone, 

‘ are you to venture it ^ * 

‘ Why, so it would appear,* says he, lillmg his glass 
But let us speak no more of buu^iness The very sight 
of Torrance brmgs in my head a little droll matter of 
some years ago, when I had made a tryst with the poor 
oaf at the cross of Edmburgh Each had gone his proper 
errand, and when it came four o’clock, Torrance had 
been taking a glass and did not know his master, and I, 
who had forgot my spectacles, was so blmd without 
them, that I give you my word I did not know my own 
clerk * And thereupon he laughed heartily 

I said it was an odd chance, and smiled out of pohte 
ness, but what held me all the afternoon in wonder, he 
kept returning and dwelling on this story and tellmg it 
agam with fresh details and laughter, so that I began at 
last to be quite put out of countenance and feel ashamed 
for my friend’s foUy 
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Towards the time I had appointed with Alan, we set 
out from the house IVIr Rankeiilor and I arm in arm, 
and Torrance following behind with the deed in his pocket 
and a cov^ered basket in his hand All through the town, 
the lawj^er wa*^ bowing light and left, and continually 
being button holed by gentlemen on matters of burgh or 
onvate business, and I could see he was one greatly 
looked up to m the county At last we were clear of the 
houses, and began to go along the side of the haven and 
towards the Hawes Inn and the ferry pier, the scene of 
my misfortune I could not look upon the place without 
emotion, lecalling how many that had been there with 
me that day were now no more Ransome taken, I 
could hope, from the evil to come, Shuan passed where 
I dared not follow him, and the poor souls that had 
gone down with the brig in her last plunge All these, 
and the brig herself, I had outlived, and come through 
these hardships and fearful perils mthout scathe My 
only thought should have been of gratitude, and yet I 
could not behold the place without sorrow for others and 
a cinll of recollected fear 

I \ as so thinking when, upon a sudden, Air Rankeiilor 
cned out, clapped his hand to his pockets, and began to 
laugh 

‘ W by,’ he cries, if this be not a farcical adventure ! 
After all that I said, I have iorgot my glasses ’ ’ 

that, of course, I undeiotood the purpose of hia 
anecdote and knew that if he had left his spectacles at 
home, it had been done on purpose, so that he might 
hive the benefit of Alan’s help without the awkwardness 
of recognibin^ him And indeed it was well thought 
upon tor now ^-^uppise things to go the very worst) 
how could t I ikeuior swear to my friend s identity, or 
how be made to bea*^ dam losing evidence ag imsb myself’ 
For all that, he had been a long whilo finding out his 
w int and had spoken to and recognised a good few 
persons as we came through the town, and I had little 
doubt I seif that he saw reasonably well 

As soon IS ne were past the Hawes v where I recognised 
the lindJord smoking his pipe m the dooi, xnd was amazed 
to see iiim iool lo older) Air Rankeiilor changed the order 
of maich, waiki ig befimd with Torr ince and sendmg mo 
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forward m the manner of a scout I went up the hill, 
whistling from time to time my Gaelic air , and at length 
I had the pleasure to hear it answered and to see Alan 
rise from behmd a bush He was somewhat dashed m 
spirits, havmg passed a long day alone skulking m the 
country, and made but a poor meal m an alehouse near 
Eundas But at the mere sight of my clothes he began 
to brighten up, and as soon as I had told him m what 
a forward state our matters were, and the part I looked 
to him to play m what remamed, he sprang mto a new 
man 

‘ And that is a very good notion of yours,’ says he , 
‘ and I dare to say that you could lay your hands upon 
no better man to put it through than Alan Breck It is 
not a thing (mark ye) that anyone could do, but takes a 
gentleman of penetration But it sticks in my head } our 
lawyer man wdl be somewhit wearymg to see me,’ says 
Alan 

Accoidingly I cried and waved on Mr Rankeillor, who 
came up alone and was presented to my friend, Mr 
Thomson 

‘ Mr Thomson, I am pleased to meet you,’ said he 
‘ Bub I have forgotten my glasses , and our friend, IMr 
David here * (clapping me on the shoulder), wiH tell you 
that I am little better than blmd, and that you must not 
be surprised if I pass you by to morrow ’ 

This he said thinking that Alan would be pleased, but 
the Highlandman’s vamty was ready to sstartle at a less 
matter than that 

‘ Why, air,^ says he stiffly, I would say it mattered 
the less as we are met here for a particular end, to see 
justice done to Mr Balfour, and by what I can ^ee, not 
very likely to have much else m common But I accept 
your apology, which was a very proper one to make ’ 

‘ And that is more than I could look for, Mr Tnomson,’ 
said Rankeillor, heartily ‘ And now as you and I axe 
the chief actors m this enterprise, 1 thi nk we should 
come into a nice agreement, to which end, I propose 
that you should lend me your arm, for (what vith the 
dusk and the want of my glasses) I am not very clear as 
to the path, and as for you, Mr David, you will find 
Torrance a pleasant kmd of body to speak with Only 
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let me remmd yon it’s quite needless he should hear more 
of your adventures or those of — ahem — ^Mr Thomson * 
Accordingly these two went on ahead m very close 
talk, and Torrance and I brought up the rear 

Night was qmte come when we came m view,, of the 
house of Shaws Ten had been gone some time, it was 
dark and mild, with a pleasant, rustlmg wmd m the 
south west that covered the sound of our approach , and 
as we drew near we saw no glimmer of hght m any portion 
of the building It seemed my uncle was already in bed, 
which was mdeed the best thing for our arrangements 
We made our last whispered consultations some JSfty 
yards away, and then the lawyer and Torrance and I 
crept quietly up and crouched down beside the corner of 
the house, and as soon as we were in our places, Alan 
strode to the door without concealment and began to 
knock 


CHAPTER XKIX 

I COME INTO MY KINGDOM 

Fok some time Alan volleyed upon the door, and his 
knocking only roused the echoes of the house and neigh 
bourbood At last, however, I could hear the noise of 
a window gently thrust up, and knew that my uncle had 
come to hi»^ observatory By what light there was, he 
would see Alan standing, like a dark shadow, on the 
steps, the three witnesses were hidden quite out of his 
view, so that theie was nothing to •'larm an honest man 
m his own house For all that, he studied his visitor 
awhile m silence, and when he spoke his voice had a 
quaver of misgivmg 

‘ What s this ? ’ says he This is nae kind of time of 
mght for decent folk , and I hae nae trokmgs * wi’ night 
hawks What brmgs ye here? I have a blunderbush ^ 

Is that yoursef, Mr BaKour ’ returned Alan, step 
pmg back and iookmg up into the darkness ‘ Have a 
* Deahngs 
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care with that blunderbuss, they’re nasty thmgs to 
burst * 

‘ What brings ye here ? and whae are ye ’ * says my 
uncle, angnly 

‘ I have no manner of inclination to rowt out my name 
to the’* countryside,® said Alan, ‘ but what brings me 
here is another story, being more of your affairs than 
mme, and if ye’re sure it’s what ye would like, 1*11 set 
it to a tune and sing it to you ® 

* And what is*t ’ ® asked my uncle 

‘ David,* says Alan 

‘ What was that ^ * cried my uncle, m a mighty changed 
voice 

‘ Shall I give ye the rest of the name, then ? * said Alan 

There was a pause , and then, ‘ I*m thinking PU better 
let ye m,* says my uncle, doubtfully 

‘ I daresay that,* said Alan, ‘ but the pomt is. Would 
I go? Now I will teU you what I am thinking I am 
thinking that it is here upon this doorstep that we must 
confer upon this busmess , and it shall be here or nowhere 
at all whatever, for I would have you to understand 
that I am as stiff necked as yoursel’, and a gentleman of 
better family * 

This change of note disconcerted Ebenezer he was a 
httle while digestmg it, and then says he, ‘ Weel, weel, 
what must be must,* and shut the wmdow But it took 
him a long tune to get down stairs, and a still longer to 
undo the fastenings, repentmg (I dare say) and taken with 
fresh claps of fear at every second step and eveiry bolt 
and bar At last, however, we heard the creak of the 
hmges, and it seemed my uncle slipped gmgerly ont and 
(seemg that Alan had stepped back a pace or two) sate 
him down on the top doorstep with the blunderbuss 
ready m hia hands 

‘ And now,* says he, * mind I have my blunderbush, 
and if ye take a step nearer ye’re as good as deid ’ 

‘ And a very civil speech,* says Alan, ‘ to be sure * 

‘ Na,* says my uncle, ‘ but this is no a very chancy 
kind oi a proceeding, and I’m bound to be prepared 
And now that we understand each other, ye’U can name 
your busmess * 

‘ Why,’ says Alan, you that are a man of so maoh 
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understanding, wiU doubtless have perceived that I am 
an Hieland gentleman My name has nae business in my 
story , but the country of my friends is no very far from 
the Isle of Mull, of which ye will have heard It seems 
there was a ship lost in those parts, and the next day a 
gentleman of my family was seekmg wreck wood for hia 
fire along the sands, when he came upon a lad that was 
half drowned Weil, he brought him to, and he and 
some other gentlemen took and clapped him in an auld, 
mmed castle, where from that day to this he has been a 
great expense to my friends My friends are a wee wild 
like, and not so particular about the law :as some that I 
could name , and findmg that the lad owned some decent 
folk, and was your bom nephew, ^Ir Balfour, they asked 
me to give ye a bit call, and to confer u].>on the matter 
And I may tell ye at the off go, unless we can agree 
upon some terms, ye are httle likely to set eyes upon 
him For my friends,* added Alan, simply, ‘ are no very 
wen off * 

My uncle cleared hi^ throat ‘ I m no very caring,’ 
says he ‘ He wasnac a good lad at the best of it, and 
1 ve nae call to interfere * 

‘ Ay, ay,’ said Alan, ‘ I see what ye would be at 
pretending ye don’t care to make the ransom smaller ’ 
Na,* said my uncle, ‘ it’s the mere tiuth I take nae 
maimer of mterest m the lad and I’ll pay nae ransom 
and ye can make a kirk and a mill of him for what I 
care * 

‘ Hoot, sir, says Alan Blood’s thicker than water, 
in the deil s name ' Ye carniae desert your brother’s son 
for the fair sharp e of it, and if ye did, and it came to he 
kenut wouldnae be ver;y popular in your countryside, 
or I’m the more deceived ’ 

‘ I m no ]ust very popular the way it is,’ returned 
Ebenezer, ‘and I dmnae see how it would come to be 
kennt No by me, onyway, nor yet by you or your 
friends So that’s idle talk, my buckie,’ says he 

Then it’ll have to be David that teUs it, said Alan 

‘ How s that ’ says my uncle, sharply 
Ou, ]ust this way,* says Alan friends would 

doubtless keep your nephew as long as there was any 
bkelihood of siller to be made of it but if there was nane. 
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I am clearly of opmion they would let him gang ^here 
he pleased, and be damned to him ’ * 

‘ Ay, but I’m no very caring about that either,’ said 
my uncle ‘ I wouldnae be muckle made up with that 
' I was thmkmg that,® said Alan 
‘ And what for why ’ ’ asked Ebeuezer 
‘ hy, Mr BaKour,* rephed Alan, ‘ b'v all that I could 
hear, there were two ways of it, either ye liked Da id 
and would pay to get him back or else ye had very good 
reasons for not wantmg him, and would pav for us to 
keep him It seems it’s not the first, well then, it s the 
second, and blithe am I to ken it, for it should be a 
pretty penny in my pocket and the pockets of my friends * 
‘ I dmnae follow ye there,’ said my uncle 
‘ No ? ® said Alan ‘ Well, see here vou dirmae want 
the lad back, well what do you want with him, and 
how much will y e pay ? ’ 

My uncle made no answer, but shifted uneasily on his 
seat 

‘ Come, sir ’ ciied Alan ‘ I would have ye to ken 
that I am a gentleman, I bear a king’s name, I am uae 
rider to kick my shanks at your hail door Either give 
me an answer m cmlity, and that out of hand, or by 
the top of Glencoe, I will ram three feet of iron through 
your vitals ’ 

‘ Eh, man,® cried my uncle scrambling to hi® feet 
* give me a meemt f What’s like wrong vith ye*** 1 m 

just a plain man and nae dancmg master, and I’m trying 
to be as ceevil as it’s morally possible As for that wild 
talk. It’s fair disreputable itals, says you • And where 
would I be witb my b^ underbush ’ ® he snarled 

‘ Powder and your auid hands are but as the snail to 
the swallow agamst the bright steel m the hands of Alan,’ 
said the other ‘ Before your jottermg finger could find 
the trigger, the hilt would dirl on your breast bane 

Eh, man, whae’s denying it ? * said my uncle ‘ Pit 
it as ye please, hae’t your am vay. I’ll do naethmg to 
cross ye Just tell me what like ye 11 be wantmg, and 
ye’ll see that we 11 can agree fine 

‘ Troth, SK,® said Alan, ‘ I ask for nothing but plain 
dealmg In two words do ye want the lad killed oi 
kept ? * 
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‘ O, sirs * * cried Ebenezer O, sirs, me ! that’s no 
kind of language f * 

‘ Killed or kept ? * repeated Alan 

* O keepit, Leepit I * wailed my uncle ‘We’ll have 
nae blood shed, li you please ’ 

‘ Well,* says Alan, ‘ as ye please , that’ll bo the dearer ’ 
The dearer ’ * cries Ebenezer ‘ Would ye fyie your 
hands wi* crime ’ * 

‘ Hoot ^ * said Alan, ‘ they’re baith crime, whatever f 
And the killing’s easier, and quicker, and surer Keepmg 
the lad’U be a fashions * job, a fashious, kittle business * 

‘ I*Il have him keepit, though,’ returned my uncle ‘ I 
never had naething to do with onything morally -wrong, 
and I*m no gaun to begm, to pleasure a wild Hielandman * 
‘ Ye’re unco scrupulous,* sneered Alan 
‘ I*m a man o’ prmciples,* said Ebenezer, simply , ‘ and 
if I have to pay for it. I’ll have to pay for it And besides,* 
says he, ‘ ye forget the lad’s my brother’s son * 

‘ Well, well,* said Alan, ‘ and now about the price 
It’s no very easy for me to set a name upon it I would 
first have to ken some small matters I would have to 
ken, for mstance, what ye gave Hoseason at the first 
ofi go ? * 

‘ Hoseason ’ * cries my uncle, struck aback What 
for’ * 

‘ Tor kidnappmg David,* says Alan 
‘ It s a lee, it’s a black lee I * cried my uncle ‘ He was 
never kidnapped He leed m his throat that tauld ye 
that Kidnapped ? He never was ’ * 

‘ That’s no fault of mme nor yet of yours,* said Alan, 
‘ nor yet of Hoseason’ s, if he’s a man that can be trusted * 
‘ What do ye mean ? * cried Ebenezer ‘ Did Hoseason 
tell ye ? * 

‘ Why, ye donnered auld runt, how else would I ken ? * 
cried ^an ‘ Hoseason and me are partners , we gang 
shares, so ye can see for yoursel’ what good ye can do 
leemg And I must plainly say ye drove a fool’s bargain 
when ye let a man like the sailor man so far forward in 
your private matters But that’s past praying for, and 
ye must lie on your bed the way y© made it And the 
point m hand is just this what did ye pay him ? * 

* Troublesome 
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Has he tauld ye himseF ’ * asked my unci© 

‘ That’s my concern,* said Alan 

‘ Weel,* said my uncle, ‘ I dinnae care what he said 
lie ieed, and the solemn God’s truth is this, that I gave 
him twenty pound But I’ll be perfec’iy honest with 
ve forby that, he was to have the selling of the lad m 
Oarohny, whilL would be as muckle mair, but no from 
1 ly pocke*, ye o^e ’ 

‘ Thank you, Mr Thomson That will do excellently 
well,’ said the lawyer, steppmg f orw ard , and then might’^ 
c viliy, ‘ Good evening, Mr Balfour,* said he 
And, ‘ Good evening, uncle Ebenezer,’ said I 
And, It’s a braw mcht, JMr Balfour,* added Torrance 
Never a word said my uncle, neither black nor white, 
out just sat where he was on the top doorstep and stared 
upon us like a man turned to stone Alan hlched awaj 
his blunderbuss and the lawyer, taking him by the arm 
plucked him up from the doorstep led him into the 
kitchen, whither we all followed, and set him down m a 
cnair beside the hearth, where the fire was out and only 
a rushlight burning 

There we a'*! looked upon him for awhile, exulting 
great in our success, but yet with a sort of pity for the 
man’s shame 

‘ Come, come, Mr Ebenezer, said tne la er, you 
must not be down hearted, for I piomise you we shall 
make easy terms In the meanwhile give us the cellar 
key, and Torrance shall draw us a bottle of your father s 
Ttnne in honour of the event * Then, turning to me and 
i king me by the hand Mr David,* says he, ‘ I wish 
^ou all joy m your gooa fortune, wnich I behave to be 
dt served * And then to Alan, with a spice of drollery, 
‘ "Mr Thomson, I pay you my compliment, it was most 
arttuUy conducted , but m one point you somewhat outran 
Wj comprehension Do I understand your name to be 
J imes ’ or Charles ’ or is it George perhaps ^ * 

‘ And why should it be any of the tnree, sir ’ * quoth 
Alan, drawing himself up, like one who smelt an offence 
‘ Only, sir, that you mentioned a king’s name,’ rephed 
BankeiUor , ‘ and as there haa never yet been a King 
Thomson, or his fame at least has never come my way, I 
judged you must refer to that you had m baptism * 
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This was just the stab that Alan would feel keenest^ 
and I am free to confess he took it very ill Not a word 
would he answer, but stepped off to the far end of the 
kitchen, and sat down and sulked, and it was not till I 
stepped after him, and gave him my hand, and thanked 
him by title as the chief spring of my success, that i e 
began to smile a bit, and was at last prevailed upon to 
join our party 

By that time we had the fire hghted, and a bottle of 
wme uncorked, a good supper came out of the basket, 
to which Toirance and I and Alan set ourselves down, 
while the lawyer and my uncle passed into the next 
chamber to consult They stayed there closeted about 
an hour , at the end of which period they had come to a 
good understandmg, and my uncle and I set our hands 
to the agreement in a formal manner Bv the terms of 
this, my uncle bound himself to satisfy Rankedlor es to 
his mtromissions, and to pay me two clear thirds of the 
yearly mcome of Shaws 

So the b5.ggar m the ballad had come home, and 
when I lay down that night on the kitchen chebts, I was 
a man of means ind had a name m the country AJan 
and Torrance and Ranke dlor slept and snored on their 
hard beds, but for me who had lam out under heaven 
and upon dirt and stones, so man;^ days and mghts, and 
often with an empty belly, and m fear of death, this 
good change m my case unmanned me more than any of 
the former evil ones, and I lay till dawn, looking at the 
fixe on the roof and planning the future 


CHAPTER XXX 

GOOD BIB ^ 

So far as I was concerned myself, I had come to port, 
but I had still Alan, to whom I was much beholden, on 
^ besides a heavy charge m the 
matter of the murder and James of the Glens On both 
these heads I unbosomed to Rankeillor the next mormng, 
walking to and fro about six of the clock before the house 
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of ShawSj and with nothing m view but the fields anc 
woods that had been mv ancestors’ and were now mine 
Even as I spoke on these grave subjects, my eye would 
take a glad bit of a run over the prospect, and mj heart 
jump with piide 

About mj clear duty to m'v friend, the lawn er had nc 
doubt, I must help him out of the county \ hatever 
risk, but in the case of James, he was o± a difierent 
mmd 

‘ jMt Thomson,’ says he, is one thmg, Mr ihomson s 
kinsman quite another I know httle of tbs facts, but I 
gather that a great noble (whom we will call, if you like, 
the D of A ) * has some concern and is even supposed 
to feel some animosity in the matter The D of A is 
doubtless an esccUcnt nobleman, but, ^Mr David, ivitieo 
qui noci e)e deoo If you interfere to baulk his vengeance 
you should remember there is one way to shut your 
testimony out and that is to put you in the dock 
Thcie, you woTd be in the same pickle as Tnomson’s 
Kinsman You will object that you are innocent, wefi, 
but so IS he And to be tried for 3 our life before a High» 
land jury, on a Highland qua’’rei and with a Highlind 
judge upon the bench would be a brief nsition to the 
gallows ’ 

How I had maae all these »'easomngs before an I found po 
very good reply to them, so I put on all tho simplicity 
I could * In that case, ir,* slid I, I would just have 
to be h ipged — would I not 

‘ My dear boy,’ erms he, go m God’s aau e, and do 
what you think is right It is a poor thought that at 
my time of life I suould be advising you to choose the 
safe and shameful, and I take it back with an apology 
Go and do your duty , and be hanged, if 'vou mist, luve 
a gentleman There are worse things in tne world than 
to be h xnged ’ 

* Not many, si , said I, sp ihng 

* Why, yes, sir,’ he cried, very many And it would 
be ten times better for your uncle (to go no farthei afield) 
if he were danglmg decently upon a gibbet ’ 

Thereupon he turned into the house (still m a grea+ 
fcr\our oi joimd, so that I saw I had pleased him heartily^ 
* The Dul e of ^^rgy^e 
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tnd there he wTOt^ l tiro letters, making his con*ineiit‘=* 
on them as he \T’oto 

* This,’ says he, ‘ is to my bankers, the British Linen 
Company, placing a crenit to your name Consult hlr 
Thomson, he will Know of wajs, and you, with thi^ 
redit, can s ipph^ the means I tr ast you w ill be a 
ood husoind of your money, but m the alixir of a 
iriend like llr Thomson, I would be even prodigal Then 
for his kin'-man, there is no better wny than that you 
should seek the Advocate, tell him your tale, and oifer 
cestimony , wl ether he may take it or not, is quite anotner 
natter, and will turn on the D of A Now that you 
may rr acb the I ord Advocate well recommended, I give 
yo 1 here a letter to a namesake of 3- our own, the learned 
Mr Balfour of Pib-ig a man whom I esteem It wil^ 
look better that you should be presented by one of your 
own name, and the laird of Piirig is much looked up to 
in the Faculty and stands well with Lord Advocate Grant 
I would not trouble nim, if T were you with any par 
^iculars and fdo you know -'ll thmk it would be needles 
’o refer to Thomson Form youiself upon the laird, 
‘lo 18 a good model when you acal vnth the Advocate 
ne discieet and m all these matters may the Lorct 
f^uide 5 ou, Mr David * ^ 

Thereupon he took his farewell, and set out w^th Tor 
lance for the Ierr\, while Alan and I turned ox r fxces 
for the city of Edinourgh As wo went oy the footpath 
and beside the gateposts and the unfinished lodge we 
kept looking back at the house of my fathers It stood 
^ere bare and great and smokeless, like a place not lived 
only in o iv. of ’^he top windows, there was the peak 

a n^htcap bobbing up ai d down and back and foi wurd 
* ke the hold of a rabbit from a burrow I had little 
v^elcome when I came and Lmaimss while I stayed 
j at If'aot I was '^''tonevA aS I ^ent iv ly 

Alan and I went slowly forward upon our way, having 
little lie'll! either to walk or speak The same thought 
was uppeimost in both, tha"^ we wex8 near the time of 
oin: parting, the remembrance of all the bygone days 
sate upon Ub sorely We talked indeed of w^hat should 
be done, ind it was resolved that Alan shouM keep to 
the coiintv biding now here, now there, but commg once 
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n i day to a paiticnUr place where I might be ahk fc 
commnmoate with him, either m my own person or hr 
messenger In the meanwhile, I was to seek out a lawyer 
who was an A ppm Stewart, and a man therefore to be 
wholly trasted, and it should be his part to find a ship 
dtid to arrange for Alan’s safe embarivation No sooner 
was this business done, than the wo^ds seemed to leaTf 
os, and though I would seek to j st ’^vith Ua-n undei 
the name of xvlr Thomson, and he with me >n my ne% 
ktbes and my estate, yo i could fee’ very well tnat w 
were nearer tears than laughter 
W© came the by way over the hill of Corstorphme 
and when we got near to the place called Rest and be 
Thankful, and looked down on CoXotorpnine bogs ano 
over to the city and the castle on the hiil, we both stopped, 
for we bo^h knew without a word said thc^t we had come 
where our ways parted Here he icpe'^wod to mo one 
again what had been agreed upon b^t us , the addree^ 

of the lawyer, tne daily hour at which iilan might 1:^ 
found, and the signals that weie to b© made by any thai 
im© seekmg him Then I gave what money I had (a 
guinea or two of RankeiUor’s) so that he should not 
starve m the mean ^ nile , and then we stood a space 
and looked over at Edinburgh m silere© 

‘ j^ood bye, sa^d 41a n, and he’d out ms left band 

Good bye, said I, aiid gave the hc^na a lilt e gra-sp 
and went off down tne hill 

Neither on© of us looked the other in the face, nor sc 
long as he was m my view dia I take one back glance 
the friend I was leavmg But as I went on my way to 
the city, I felt so lost and lonesome, that I could have 
found xt m my heart to sit down by the dyke, and cr^ 
and weep like any baby 

It was commg near noon when I passed m by the We-L 
Bark and the Grassmaruet mto the streets the capital 
The huge height of the buildmgs, running up to ten an 
fifteen storeys, the narrow arched entries that contmuaily 
vomited passengers, the wares of the merchants m their 
windows, the hubbub and endless stir, the foul smells 
and the fine clothes, and a hundred other particulars too 
small to mention, struck me mto a kmd of stupor of 
surprise, so that I let the crowd carry me and fro 
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and yet all the time what I wag thinking of was Alan at 
Rest and be Thankful , and all the time (although you 
would think J would not choose but be delighted with 
these braws and novelties) there was a cold gnawing in 
ay inside like a remorse for something wrong 
The hand of Providence brought me in my drifting to 
e very doors of the British Linen Company’s bank 
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CHAPXiES BAXTER Writer to the Signet 

My dear CHAPDEb, 

It IS tiie fate of sequels to disapx^omt those who 
have waited for them, and my David, havmg been le-^t 
to kick his heels for more than a lustre m the British 
Lmen Company’s office, must expect his late re appearance 
to be greeted with hoots, if not with mibsiles Yet, when 
I remember the days of our explorations, I am not with 
out hope There should be left m our native city some 
seed of the elect , some long legged hot headed youth 
must repeat to day our dreams and wandermgs of so 
many years ago, he will relish the pleasure, which should 
have been ours, to follow among named streets and 
numbered houses the country walks of David Balfour, 
to identify Dean and Silvermills, and Broughton, and 
Hope Park, and Pilrig, and poor old Lochend — ^if it still 
be standing, and the Eiggate Whins — if there be any of 
them left, or to push (on a long holiday) so far afield 
as Gillane or the Bass So pe haps ms e;^e shall be 
opened to behold the senes of the generations, and he 
shall weigh with surpiise his momentous and nugatory 
gift of life 

You are still — as when first I saw, as when I last 
addressed you — m the venerable city which I must alwa} s 
think of as my home And I have come so far , and the 
sights and thoughts of my youth pursue me, and I see 
like a vision the youth of my father, and of his father, 
and the whole stream of hves fiowmg down there far m 
the north with the sound of laughter ana tears, to cast 
me out in the end as by a sudden freshet on tnese ultimate 
i^Hnds And I admire and bow my head before the 
romance of destmy 


Vailima, U polu, 
Samoa, 1892 
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CATRIONA 

PART I 

THE LORD AH'VOCATE 
CHAPTER I 

A ■BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK 

The 25th day of August, 1751, about two m the after 
noon, I, David Balfour came forth of the British Linen 
Company, a porter attending me with a bag of money, 
and some of the chief of these merchants bowmg me from 
their doors Two days before, and even so late as yester 
moining, I was like a beggar man by the 'v>a\3ide, clad m 
rags, brought down to my last shilhngs, my compan on a 
condemned traitor, a price set on my own head for a crime 
with the news of which the country rang To day I was 
served heir to my position in life, a landed laird, a bank 
porter by me carrymg my gold, recommendations m my 
pocket, and (m the words of the saying) the ball directly 
at my foot 

There v ere two circumstances that served me as baUast 
to so much sail The first was the very difficult and deacdy 
badness I had still to handle, the second, the place that I 
V as in The tall, black city and the numbers and movement 
and noise of so many folk, maae a new world for me, after 
the moorland braes, the sea sands and the still country 
sides that I had ficquented up to then The throng of 
the citizens m particilar abashed me BankeiUor’s son 
was short and small m the girth, his clothes scarce held 
on me and it was plain I was iH qualified to strut m the 
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front of a bank porter It was plain, if I did so, I should 
but set folk laughing, and (what was worse m my case) 
set them askmg questions So that I behoved to come 
by some clothes of my own, and m the meanwhile to v aik 
by the porter s side, and put my hand on his arm as though 
we were a pair of friends 

At a merchant s in the Luckenbooths I had m}- self 
Btted out none too fine, for I had no idea to appear like 
a beggar on horseback, but comely and responsible, so 
that servants should respect me Thence to an armourer’s, 
where I got a plam sword, to smt my degree in hfe I felt 
safer with the weapon, though (for one so ignorant of 
defence) it imght be called an added danger The porter, 
who was naturally a man of some experience, judged my 
accoutrement to be well chosen 

‘ Naethmg kenspeckle,’ * said he , ‘ plam dacent claes 
As for the rapier, nae doubt it aits wi’ your degree , but an 
I had been you, I would hae warned my siller better gates 
than that ’ And he proposed I should buy winter hosen 
from a wife m the Cowgate back, that was a cousm of hiS 
own, and made them ‘ extraordmar endurable ’ 

But I had other matters on my hand more pressmg 
Here I was m this old, black city, which was for aU the 
world like a rabbit warren, not only by the number of its 
mdwellers, hut the comphcation of its passages and holes 
It was mdeed, a place where no stranger had a chance to 
find a friend, let be another stranger Suppose him even 
to hit on the right close, people dwelt so thronged m these 
taU houses, he might very well seek a day before he 
chanced on the right door The ordinary course was to 
hire a lad they called a cadaze, who was like a guide or 
pilot, led ^ou where you had occasion, and (your errands 
being done) brought you agam where you were lodgmg 
But these caddies, bemg always emploj^ed m the same soit 
of services, and having it for obhgation to be weU. informed 
of every house and person m the city, had grown to form 
a brotherhood of spies, and I knew from tales of I\Ii 
Campbell s how they commumcated one w ith another, 
what a rag© of curiosity they conceived as to their em 
ployer s busmess, and how they were like eyes and fino^eis 
to the police It would b© a piece of httie wisdom, ^the 
* Conspicuous 
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way I was now placed, to tack such a ferret to my tails 
I had three visits to make, all immediately needful to 
my kmsman Mr Balfour of Pilng, to Stewart the Writer 
that was Appin’s agent, and to Wilham Grant Esquire of 
Prestongrange, Lord Advocate of Scotland Mr Balfour’s 
was a non committal visit, and besides (Piirig bemg in 
the country) I made bold to find the way to it myself 
with the help of my two legs and a Scots tongue But the 
rest were m a diFerent case Not onlj' was the visit to 
Appm’s agent, in the midst of the cry about the Appm 
murder, dangerous m itself, but it was highly mconsiatent 
with the other I was like to have a bad enough tune of 
it with my Lord Advocate Grant, the best of ways, but 
to go to him hot foot from Appm’s agent, was httle likely 
to mend my own affairs, and might prove the mere rum of 
friend Alan’s The whole thmg besides gave me a look 
of runnmg with the hare and huntmg with the hounds 
that was httle to my fancy I determmed, therefore, to 
be done at once with IS^Ir Stewart and the whole Jacobiticai 
side of my busmess, and to profit for that purpose by the 
guidance of the porter at my side But it chanced I had 
scarce given him tne address, when the^-e came a sprinkle 
of ram — ^nothmg to hurt, only for my new clothes — and 
we took shelter under a pend at the head of a close or 
alley 

Bemg strange to what I saw, I stepped a little farthei 
m The narrow paved way descended swiftly Pro 
digious tall houses sprang upon each siae and bulged out, 
one storey beyond another, as they rose At the top only 
a ribbon of sky shoved in By what I could spy m the 
wmdows, and by the respectable persons that passed out 
and m, I saw the houses to be very well occupied , and the 
whole appearance of the place mterested me like a tale 

I was still gazmg, when there came a sudden k,^isk 
tramp of feet m time and clash of steel behind me Turn 
mg quickly, I was aw are of a partv of armed soldiers and, 
m their midst, a tall man m a g^eat coat He waRed wiL.n 
a stoop that was like a piece of courtesy, genteel ana 
msmuatmg he waved his hands plausibly as n© went, and 
his face was sly and handsome I thought his eye took 
me m, but could not meet it This procession vent oy 
fco a door m the close which a serving man m a fine 1 \ery 
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set open , and two ot the soldier lads carried the prisoner 
within, the rest lingering 'Rith their firelocks by the door 

There can nothing pass m the streets of a city without 
some follon mg of idle folk and children It was so now , 
but the more part melted away incontinent until but three 
were left One was a girl, she was dressed hk© a lady, 
and had a screen of the Drummond colours on her head, 
but her comrades or (I should say) followers were lagged 
gilhes, such as I have seen the matches of by the dozen in 
my Highland journey They aU spoke together earnestly 
m Gaelic, the sound of which was pleasant m my eais for 
the sake of Alan , and, though the ram was by again, and 
my porter plucked at me to be going, I even drew nearei 
where the^- were, to hsten The lady scolded sharply , the 
others making apologies and crmging before her, so that 
I made sure she was come of a chief’s house All the while 
the three of them sought in their pool ets, and by what I 
could make out, the3^ the matter of half a fai thing 
among the part’v , which made me smile a httle to see 
all High%nd folk alike for fine obeisances and empty 
sporrans 

^■t chanced ^ne girl turned suddenly about, so that I saw 
her face for tue first time There is no greater wonder 
than the way the face of a young woman fits in a man’s 
mind, and stays there, and he could never teU you wny, 
it just seems it was the bhmg he wanted She had wonder 
ful bright eyes like stars and I dare say the eyes had a part 
in it , but w hat I remember the most clearly w as the way 
hei lips were a trifie open as she turned And, whatever 
was the cause I stood there staling like a fool On her 
side as sbe had not 1 nown there was anyone so near, she 
looked a*’ me a ^ longer, and perhaps with more sur 
prise t^an w as civil 

It went through my conntiy head she might be wonder 
ing at mv new clothes, with that I blushed to my hair, 
and at the sight of my colou.img it is to be supposed she 
drew her o m conclusions ^or she moved her gilhes farther 
down the close, and they lell again to this dispute, where 
I could hear no more of it 

I had o^ten adnnied a lassie before then, if scarce so 
sudden and wbiong, and it was rather my disposition to 
withdraw than to come forward for I was much in fear oi 
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mockery from the womenkind You would have thought 
I had now all the more reason to pursue my common 
practice, since I had met this young lady in the city street, 
seemingly following a prisoner, and accompamed with 
two very ragged indecent h ^e Highlanamen But there 
was he^e a difterent ingredient, it was plain the girl 
thought I had been prymg in her secrets , and with my new 
clothes and sword, and at the top ot my new fortunes, this 
was moie than I could swalio'?v ILe beggar on horseback 
£ould not bear to be thrust down so low, oi, at the least 
of it, not by this young lady 

I followed, accordingly, and took off my new hat to her 
the best that I was able 

^ Madam ’said I, ‘ I think it is only fair to myself to 
let you understand I have no Oaehc It is true I was 
liotemng for I have friends of mv own across the Highland 
line, and the sound of tnat tongue come friendly but for 
> our private affairs if you had spoken Greek, I might ha'v e 
had more gueso at the m ’ 

She made me a little, diotant curtsv ' There is no 
harm done,’ said she, with a pretty accent most like the 
English (but more agreeable) ‘A cat ma ^ look at a kmg ’ 

‘ I do not mean to offend,’ said I ‘ I have no skill of 
city manners I ne\er be-^oie this daj. set foot inside tl e 
doors of Edinburgh Take me for a country lad — ^it s 
what I am , and I would rather I told vou than you found 
it out ’ 

Indeed, it will be a very unus lal thmg for strangers to 
be speaking to eacn other on the causeway,’ she replied 
‘ But if you are landward * bred v ill be different I am 
as landward as yourself, I am Highland, as you see, and 
think myself the farther f^om my home ’ 

‘ It is not et a week since I passed the line,’ said I 
‘ Less than a veek ago I was on the braes of Balauhidder ’ 

‘ Balwhither ’ ’ she cries Come ye irora Bai ^ nthe^ 
The name of mates all there is of me h:ou wiU 

not have boon long theie, and i oi ImoAm so ae of our 
friends or family ’ 

‘ T lived vith a veiy lionebt, kind man called Duncan 
Dhu Maclaren ’ I replied 

‘ Well I know Duncan, and you give him the true name > ’ 

^ Co liiuiy 
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she said , ‘ and if he is an honest man, his wife is honest 
mdeed ’ 

‘ Ay,’ said I, ‘ they are fine people, and the place is a 
bonny place ’ 

‘ Where ni the great world is such another ’ she cries , 
‘I am io\ing the smell of that place and the roots that 
grow there 

I was infinitely taken with the spirit of the maid ‘ I 
could be wishing I had brought you a spray of that heather 
says I ‘ And, though I did iJI to speak with you at the 
first, now it seems we have common acquaintance, I make 
it my petition you will not forget me I)a\id Balfour is 
the name I am known by This is my liick^- day, when 
I have just come into a landed estate, and am not 
^ong out of a deadly peril I wish you would keep mv 
name in mmd for the sake of Balquhidder,* said I, ^ and I 
will yours for the sake of my lucky day ’ 

‘ My name is not spoken,’ she replied, with a great deal 
of haughtiness ‘ More than a hundred years it has not 
gone upon men s tongues, save for a hlmk I am nameles 
like the Eolk of Peace * Catiiona Drummond is the or e 
I Uoe ’ 

Now, mdeed, I knew where I was standmg In ail 
broad Scotland theie was but the one name nroscriocd, 
and that was the name of the Macgregors Yet «?o far from 
fieemg this undesnable acquamtanoy, I plunged the deeper 
in 

‘ I have been sittmg with one who was in the same case 
with yourself, said I, ‘ and I t^ink he will be one of your 
friends They called him Rohm Oig 

* Did ye so '' cries she ‘ Ye met Kob ’ ’ 

‘ I passed the mght with him, said I 

" He is a fowl of the mght,’ said she 

* There was a set of pipes there,’ I w ent on, ‘ so you mav 
judge if the time passed ’ 

‘ You should be no enemy, at all events,’ said she 
‘That was his brother there, a moment bmee with the 
red soldiers round imn It is him that I caU father ’ 

‘Is it so ? ’ cried I ‘ Are you a daughter of James 
More s ’ 

Ail the daughter that he has,’ says she ‘ the daughter 
* The Fair es 
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of a prisoner , that I should forget it so, even for one hour 
to talk with strangers * ’ 

Here one of the gilhes addressed her m what he had of 
1 nghsh, to know what ‘ she ’ (meaning by that himself) 
ivas to do about ‘ ta sneeshm ’ I took some note of him 
for a short, bandy legged, red haired, big headed man, 
that I was to know more of to my cost 

There can be none the day, Neil she rexiliea * How 
will you get “ snceshin, ’ wanting siller ’ It will teach you 
another time to be more careful, and I think James More 
will not be very well pleased v ith Neil of the Tom ’ 

‘ Miss Drummond,’ I said, ‘ I told you I was in my 
ii day Here I am, and a bank porter at my tail 
And remember I have had the nospitahty of your own 
country of Bala iihidder ’ 

It was not one of ray people gave it,’ said she 
Ah, wed,’ tsaid I, ‘ out I am o >T.ng your uncle at least 
fo some sp mgs upon the pires Bo->id.es which I hc^ve 
o^feied mjjself to be vour fiiend, and you have been so 
<-o’’getful that you did not refuse me in the proper 
oime ’ 

‘ If it nad been a great sum, it might have done you 
honour,’ saii dbe ‘ but I will tell you what thia is James 
Koie hes snackled m prison, but this time past they will 
be bringmg him down here dail;^ to the Advocate s 
‘ The Advocate s ? ’ I cried ‘ Is that ’ ’ 

‘ It IS the House of the Lord Advocate Grant of Preston 
grange,’ said she ‘ There they bring my father one tune 
and another, for what purpose I have no thought in my 
mind , but it seems there is some hope dawned for him 
\11 this same time they will not let me be seemg him, nor 
' ot him write , and w e wait upon the Bang’s street to catch 
him , and now we give him his snuff as he goes by and now 
somethmg eke And here is this son of trouble, Neil, son 
of Duncan, has lost my four penny piece that was to Day 
Uiat snuff, ard James Mo^e must go wanting, and will 
thmk his daughter has foi gotten him ’ 

I took sixpence from mj pocket gave it to Neil, and 
bade him go about his errand Then to her, ‘ That six 
pence came with me by Balquhidder ’ So^id I 

Ah ’ she said, ‘ yoa aie a friend to the Gregara ’ ’ 

I would not hke to deceive vou, either said I ‘ I 
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know very little of the Gregara and less of James More and 
his domgs, but since the vhile I have been standing m this 
close, I seem to know something of yourself , and if you will 
juot say “ a friend to IVIiss Catiiona ” I will see you are the 
less cheatea 

' The one caimot be without the other,’ said she 
‘ I wiU even tiy,’ said I 

‘ And what will you be thinkmg of myself ’ she cried, 
to be holding my hand to the hrst stranger ' ’ 

I am thinkmg nothmg but that jou are a good 
daughter ’ said I 

‘ I must not be without repaymg it, she said ‘ where is 
it j/ou stop ’ 

To tell the truth, I am stoppmg nowhere yet,’ said I, 
‘ bemg not full three hours m the city , but if you will 
give me your direction, I will be so bold as come seeking 
my sixpence for myself ’ 

‘ WiU I can trust you for that ’ ’ she asked 
‘ You need have little fear, said I 

‘ James More could not bear it else,’ said she ‘ I stop 
beyond the village of Dean, on the no^th side of the water, 
with T Its Drummond Ogi^vy of Aliardyce, who is mj/ near 
friend and wiU oe glad to thank you ’ 

‘ You are to see me, then, so soon as what I have to do 
permits,’ said I, and the lemembrance of Alan rolling m 
agam upon my mind, I made haste to say farewell 

I could not but think, even as I did so that w e had made 
extraoidinary free upon short acquaintance, and that a 
really wise young lady would have sho\vn herself more 
bacLvaT’d I think it was the bank porter that put me 
from this ungaPant tram of thought 

I thoucht ye had been a lad of some kind o’ sense,’ he 
began, shooting out his bps ‘ 1 e’re no likely to gang far 
this gate A fule and his siPei s shu^e paited Eh, hut 
ye’re a green callant ’ ’ he cried, ‘ an a veccious, tae » 
Cleikin’ up w baubeejoes ’ ’ 

‘ If you dare to speak of the young lady ’ I began 
‘ Leddy ' ’ he cried ‘ Hand us and safe us, whatten 
leddy ’ Ca’ ihon a leddy ? The toun s fu o’ them 
Leddxes ’ Man, its well seen \ere no very acqiiant m 
Embro » ’ 

A clap of anger took me 
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‘ Here,’ said I, ‘ lead me where I told you, and heep 
your foul mouth shut ' ’ 

He did not wholly obey me, for, though he no more 
addressed me directly, he sang at me as he went in a very 
impudent manner of innuendo, and with an exceedinglT 
iH voice and ear — 

As Mally Lee cam doun the street, hei capuchin did flee 
She cuist a look ahmt her to see her negligee 
And we re a’ gaun east and wast, we re a gaun ajee 
We’re a gaun east and wast courtm’ Slally Lee 


CHAPTER II 

THE HIGHI^AND WPITEB 

Mr Charles Stewart the Writer dwelt at the top of 
the longest stair that ever mason set a hand to, fifteen 
flights of it, no less , and when I had come to his door, and 
a clerk had opened it, and told me his master was withm, 
I had scarce breath enough to send my porter packing 
‘ Awa’ east and wast wi ^ e ’ ’ said I took the money 
bag out of his hands, and followed the clerk in 

The outer room w as an office with the clem s chair at a 
table spread with law papers In the inner chamber 
which opened from it, a httle brisk man sat pormg on a 
deed, irom which he scarce raised his eyes on my entrance 
indeed, he still kept his finger m the place, as though 
prepared to show me out and fail agam to his studies 
This pleased me httle enough, and what pleased me kss, 
I thought the clerk was m a good posture to overhear what 
should pass between us 

I asked if he was IVIr Charles Stewart ■< Le ^ \ rder 
‘ The same,’ says he ‘ and, if the question is equally 
fair, who may you be y ourself ' 

‘You ne\er heard tell of my name nor of me either, 
said I, ‘ hut I bring you a token from a friend that y ou know 
well That you know well,’ I repeated iovenng my 
voice, but maybe are not just so keen to hear from at 
this present being And the bits of busine^b i lici.ve 
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to propone to you are rather m the nature of being con 
fidential In short, I would like to think we were qmte 
private ’ 

He rose without more words, casting down his paper 
like a man ili pleased, sent forth his clerk on an errand, 
and shut to the house door behind him 

‘ Now, sir,’ said he, returnmg, ‘ speak out your nimd 
and fear nothing , though before you begin ’ he cues out, 
I ten you mine misgives me * I teU you beforehand ye’re 
either a Stewart or a Stewart sent ye A good name it is 
and one it would ill become my father s son to hghtly 
But I begin to grue at the sound of it ’ 

‘ My name is called Balfour,’ said I, ‘ David Balfour of 
Shaws As for him that sent me, I will let his token 
speak ’ And I showed the silver button 

‘ Put it m your pocket, sir • cries he ‘ Ye need name 
no names The deevil s buckie, I ken the button of him f 
And deil hae t » Where is he now ^ ’ 

I told him I iaiew not where Alan was, but he had some 
jure place (or thought he had) about the north side, where 
he was to he until a oliip was found for him , and how ana 
where he had appointed to be spoken with 

‘ It s been always my opimon that I would hang in a 
tow for this family of mine,’ he cried, ‘ and, dod ^ 1 

beheve the day s come now » Get a ship for him, quot 
he T And who s to pay for it ’ The man s daft f ’ 

‘ That IS my part of the affair, Mr Stewart,’ said I 
Here is a bag of good money and if more be wanted r ore 
is to be had where it came from 

‘ I needn t ask your pohtics said he 
Ye need not said I, smilmg, ‘ for I’m as big a Whig a<a 
grows ’ 

‘ Stop a bit, stop a bit,’ says Mr Stewart ‘ What s aU 
this’ A Whig? Then I'hy are you here with Alan’s 
button ? and what kmd of a black foot traffic is this that 
I find ye out in, Mr Whig ? Here is a forfeited rebel and 
an accusea murderer, with two hunored pounds on his 
life and ye ask me to meddle m his busmess, and then tel3 
me e re a Whig > I have no mind of any such Wings 
before, though I’ve kent plenty of them ” 

‘ He’s a forfeited rebel, the more’s the pity,’ said I, ‘ foi 
the man’s my friend I can only wish he had been better 
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iJeJ And an accused murderer, that he is too for hi 
misfortune , but wrongiuHy accused ’ 

I hear you sav so, said Stewart 

‘ More than you are to hear me say so, before long,’ said 
I ‘ Alan Breck is innocent, and so is James * 

‘ Oh ’ ’ says ne, ‘ the two cases hang together If Alan 
IS out, James can never be in ’ 

Hereupon I told him b i^hy of my acquaiiitance with 
Uan, of the accicient that brought me p^’e&ent at the 
Appin muider, and the various passages of our escape 
among the heather, and my recovery of my estate ‘ So, 
SIT, you have now the whole tram of these events, I went 
on, ‘ and can see for yourself how I come to be so much 
mingled up with the affairs of your family and friendo 
which (for ail of our sakes) I vish had been plamer and 
less bloody You can see for yourselr, too, that I have 
certam pieces of busmess depending, v ere searcU 

fit to lay before a lawver ch.osen at random No mo’-e 
remams, but to a&k ou if you v ill undertake my service ’ 

‘ I have no great mmd to it , but coming as you do v i ^h 
Alan’s button, the choice is scarcely left me,’ said he 
^ What are your instructions ? ’ he added, and took up his 
pen 

^ The first point is to smuggle Alan forth of this country, 
said I, ‘ but I need not be repeating tx^at ’ 

‘ I m little likel^/ to forget it, said fctewart 
‘ The next thmg is tb© bit money I am oa mg to Clunv , 

I went on It would be ill for me to find a conveyance 
but that should be no stxck to you It was two pounds 
five shillings and three halfpence farthmg sterimg ’ 

He noted it 

‘ Then, said I there’s a JMr HenderKud, a hcensed 
preacher and missionary m Ardgour, that I noiJd bire 
weU to get some snuE mto the hands of, and, as I care&ay 
vou keep touch with 3^ our friends m Appin (so near by), 
it’s a 30b 30U could doubtlebS o ertc^ke vitn the other ’ 

‘ How much snufi are we to say ? ’ he asked 
‘ I was thmkmg of two pounds oan I 
‘ Two,’ said he 

‘ Then there’s the lass Alison Hastie, m Limekilns,’ 
s ^d I * Her that helped Alan and me acioss the Forth 
I was thinking if I could get her a good Sunday gown sacn 
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as she could wear with decency m her degree, it would be 
an ease to my conscience , for the mere truth is, we owe 
her our two lives ’ 

‘ I am glad to see you are thrifty, Mr Balfour,’ says he 
making his notes 

‘ I would think shame to be otherwise the first day of 
ixi^ fortune, said I ‘ And now, if you will compute the 
outlay aid your own proper charges, I would be glad to 
know if I could get some spending money back It a not 
that I grudge the whole of it to get Alan safe , it’s lot that 
I lack more, but having drawn so much the one day, 1 
thmk it would have a very ill appearance if I was back 
again seeking the next Only be sure you have enough, 
I added, ‘ for I am very undesirous to meet i^h vou 
again ’ 

* Well, and I’m pleased to see you’re cautious, too,’ said 
the Writer * But I thmk je take a risk to lay so con 
siderable a sum at my discretion ’ 

He said this v ith a plam sneer 

‘ 1 11 have to run the hazaid,’ I rephed * O, and there s 
another ser\ice I would ask, and that’s to direct me to a 
lodging, for I have no roof to my head But it must be a 
lodgmg I may seem to have hit upon by accident for it 
would never do if the Lord Advocate were to get an\ 
jealousy of our acquaintance ’ 

‘ Ye maj set your weary spirit at rest,’ said he ‘ I 
will never name your name, sir , and it s my behef the 
A.dvocate is still so much to be SjHipathised with that he 
doesnae ken of your existence 

I saw I had got to the wrong side of the man 
‘ s a hr -p dij- coming for him, then,’ said I 

‘ for he 11 ha\ e to learn of it on the deaf siae of his head nc 
later than to morrow, when I call on him ’ 

When ye call on him ’ repe^'tod IMr Stewart ‘ Am I 
daft, or are you ’ "What i-akes ve near the Advocate ’ ’ 

‘ 0, just to give myself up,’ said I 

‘ Mr Balfour,’ he cried, ‘ are ye making a mock of 
me ? 

No, sir, said I, ‘ though I think you have alioi cd 
yoursek some such freedom with m3, self But I give jmu 
to understand once and for all that I am m no jestmg 
spirit ’ 
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‘ Nor yot me,’ says Stewart ‘ And I give you to under 
stand (if that s to be the word) that I hLe the looks of your 
behaviour less and less You come here to me with all 
sorts of propositions, which will put me in a tram of very 
doubtful acts and bring me among verj undesirable persons 
this many a day to come And then you tell me y ou re 
gomg straight out of m3 office to ma^ e your peace with 
the Advocate ’ Alan s button here or Alan s button there, 
the four quarters of Alan v/ouidnae bribe me further m 
‘ I would take it with a little more temper, said X, ard 
perhaps we can avoid what you object to I can see no 
way foi it but to give myself up, but pernaps you can see 
anotner , and if you could, I could ne er denj but what I 
would be rather relieved For I thmk my traffic with his 
lordship is little likely to agree with my health 1 here’s 

just the one thing clear that I have to give my evidence 
for I hope it’ll save Alan s chaiacter (what s left of it), 
and Tames s necK, which is the more immediate ’ 

He was silent for a breathing space, and then, My man,’ 
^aid he, ‘ you’ll never be allowed to gi\e such evidence ’ 
‘Well have to see about that,’ said I, ‘I’m stiff 
necked when I like ’ 

‘ Ye muckle ass » ’ cried Stewart, ‘ it’s James thev want 
James has got to hang — ^Alan, too, if they could catch 
him — ^but James whatever ’ Go near the Advocate with 
any such busmess, and you’ll see ’ he 11 find a way to 
muzzle ve ’ 

‘ I think better of the Advocate than tnat, said I 
‘ The Advocate be damned » ’ crie& he It s the 
Campbells, man ’ You 11 have the whole clanjamfry of 
them on vour back, and so will the Advocate too, poor 
body • It’s oxtraordinar ye cannot see where ye stand ' 
If there’s no fair way to stop your gab, there s a fo il one 
gaping They can put ye m the dock, do ye no see tnat ’ 
he cried, and stabbed me with one hnoier in the leg 

‘ Ay,’ said I, ‘ I was told that same no further back than 
this morning b/ another lawyer 

‘ And who was he ? ’ asked Stewart He spoke sense 
at least ’ 

I told him I must be excused from naming him, for he 
was a decent stout old Whig, and had little mmd to be 
mixed up in such aftairs 
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‘ I tlnnk an the world seems to be mixea up m it ? ’ 
cried Stei\ art ‘ But what said you ? ' 

I told him what had passed between Rankeillor and 
myself before the house of Shaws 

‘ WeU and so ye wiU hang ’ ’ said he ‘ Ye’ii hang 
beside James Stewart There s jour fortune told ’ 

^ I hope better of it yet than tnat,’ said I , but I could 
never deny there was a risk ’ 

‘ Risk ' ’ says he, and then sat silent again ‘ I ought to 
thank you for vour staunchness to my friends, to whom 
you show a very good spirit,’ he says, 'xf you have the 
strength to stand by it But I warn you that you’re 
wading deep I wouldn’t put myself m your plaoe (me 
that s a Stewart born ’) for all the Stewarts that ever 
there were smce Noah Risk * ay, I take over many 
bat to be tried m court before a Campbell jury ari a 
Campbell judge, and that m a Campbell country and upon 
a Campbell quarrel — think what you like of mo Balfour, 
It 3 be j o id me ’ 

‘ It s a Oiherent way of thmkmg, I suppose,’ said I 
‘ I was brought up to this one by my father before 
me ’ 

‘ Glory to his bones * he has left a decent son to hi 
name,’ says he ‘ Yet I would not have yo i judge me 
over sorelv My case is dooms hard See, sir, \e tell 
me ye’re a Whig I wonder what I am No Wkig to be 
sure, I couldnae be just that But laigh m your ear, 
man — I’m maj be no very keen on the other side ’ 

‘ Is that a fact ’ ’ cried I ‘ It s what I would thmk of 
a man of y oui intelligence ’ 

‘ Hut * none of your whiHvwhas ^ ’ * cries he * There s 
intelhgenee upon both sides But for mv private part I 
have no particular desue to harm King George, and as 
for King James, God bless him ’ he aoes very well for me 
across the v ater I m a lawjer, ye see fond of my books 
end my bottle, a good plea, a well drawn deed, a crack m 
the Parliament House with other lawyer bodies, and per 
haps a turn at the golf on a Saturday &v e’en Where 
do ye come m vith joar Hieland plaids and claymores ? 

‘ Well said I, ‘ it s a fact ye have httle of the wild 
Hielandman ’ 


* Elattenes 
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‘ Littlo'? ’ quotk b.6 ‘ Noth man ' A ^ ^et I m 

Hieland born, and when the clan pipes ^t^ho but me has 
to dance ? The clan and the name, that goes by aU 
It’s jnst what you said j ourseK , my fa'^her learned it to 
me, and a bonny tiade I have of it Treason and traitor's, 
and the smuggling of tnem out and in and the Eiench 
recruiting, weary fall it ’ and the smuggling through of 
the recruits , and their pleas — a sorrow of their pleas ’ 
Here have I been moving one for young Aidshiel, my 
cousm , claimed the estate under the maniage contract-^ 
a foifeited estate ’ I told them it was nonsense muckle 
they cared ’ And there was I cocking behind a ^ advocate 
that liked the business as httle as myself, for it was fair 
rum to the pair of us — a black mark, disaffected, branded 
on our hurdles like folks’ names upon their 1 >e f And 
what can I do ’ I’m a Stewait, ye see, and must fend fo^' 
my clan and family Then no later by tu'^n jestc-’^aa;^ 
there was one of oar Stewart lads carried to e Castle 
What for ’ I ken fine Act of 1736 recruit mg lor King 
Lev le And you’ll see, he’ll whistle mo m to be his lawyeT*, 
and there’ll be another black mark on my ciiara ter » I 
tell you fair if I but kent the heid of a Hebrev ord from 
the hurdles of it, be damned but I would fling the y hole 
thing up and turn mimst<^r ’ ’ 

‘ It s rather a Hard position,’ said I 

* Dooms hard ’ ones he ‘ And thaPs what makes me 
thmk so much of ye — you that’s no Stewart — to stick your 
head so deep in StewaH busLre''S And for what, I do not 
tmow unless it v the sense oi duty ’ 

‘ I hope it yi'^ be tnat, said I 

‘ WeU ’ sa^s he, ‘ it s a grand quahty Bat here is my 
clerk back , and by your leave, we 11 pick a bit of dmrer, 
all the three of us When that s done, 1 11 g^ve ^ on the 
direction of a very decent man that 11 be very fam to have 
you for a lodger And I’ll fill your pockets to ye, foro^e 
out of your am bag For this basiue^^s ’ll not be near as 
dear as ye suppose — ^not even the stL^p uarl oi it 

I made him a sign that ms clerk v y itnm bearing 
‘ Hoot, ye neednae mind for Bobbie, cries he ‘ A 
Stewart, too, puir deevil ' and has smuggled out more 
French reciuits a^ d traflicking Papists than vhat he ha.- 
hairs upon his face Why, it’s Bobm that manages tha^ 
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branch of my affairs Who will we have now. Bob, foi 
across the water ’ 

‘ There’ll be Andie Scougal, m the TJinstle,^ rephed Hob 
I saw Hoseason the other day, but it seems he s wanting 
the ship Then there 11 be Tam Stobo , but I’m none so 
sure of Tam I’ve seen him collogumg with some gey 
queer acquamtances , and if it was anybody important, 
I would give Tam the go by 

‘ The head’s worth two hundred pounds, Robm,’ said 
Stewart 

‘ Gosh, that’ll no be Alan Breck ’ ’ cried the clerk. 

‘ Just Alan,’ said his master 

‘ W eary wmds ’ that s sayrious,’ cried Robm ‘ I’H 
try Andie, then , Andie 11 be the best ’ 

‘ It seems it s quite a big busmess,’ I observed 
‘ IMr Balfour, theie a no end to it,’ said Stew ait 

* There was a name your clerk mentioned,’ I went on 

‘ Hoseason That must be my man, I think Hoseason, 
of the brig Covenant \'\oild you ‘^et your trust on 
him ’ 

‘ He didnae behaie very well to \ou ard A^an,’ said ^^Ir 
Stewart, ‘ but my mmd of the man in general is rather 
otherwise If he had taken Alan on board his ship on an 
agreement, it’s my notion he would Lave pio\ed a just 
dealer Ho\/ say ye, Bob ^ ^ 

‘ No more honest skipper m the trade then Lli, said 
the clerk I would lippen to * Eli’b word — ay, if was 
the Cheaaher, or Appm himsel he added 

‘ And it was nm tHat brought the doctci, wasrae’t ^ ^ 
asked the u a^ c” 

‘ ixc was the very ’ said the c^erk 
‘ An 1 I thmk he took the doctor back ’ * says Stewart 
‘ Ay With his spozran full ’ ’ cried Robm ‘ And Lh 
kent of that ^ ’ f 

‘ eH, it seems it’s hard to ken folk xighilp ’ said I 
‘ That was just what I forgot when ye came m, 
BaKour > ’ saj-s the TVriter 

* Tra&t to 

t This laust have xefeience to I)r Cameron on his lust 
Vlalt — D B 
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CHAPTEPv III 
I GO ao PrLRIG 

The next mornirg, I was no sooner a\^ake in my new 
lodging than I was up and into my new clothes and no 
sooner the breakfast swallowed, than I was forth on my 
adventures Alan, I could hope, wa fe ided lor James 
was like to be a more di&cuit affair, and I could not but 
think that enterprise might cost me dear, even as everv 
body said to whom I had opened my opinion It seemed 
I w as come to the top of the mountam onJy to cast myself 
down, that I had clambered up, through so many and 
hard trials, to be rich, to be recognised, to wear c y clothes 
and a sword to my side, all to commit mere suicide at the 
last end of it, and the worst kind of suicide, besides, which 
IS to got hanged at the King’s charges 

"What Tias I domg it for^ I asked as I Ment down the 
Bieh Street and out north b^- Leith Wynd First I said 
it w as to sa\ e J ames Stewart , and no doubt the memory 
of his distress, and h s wife s cries and a word or so J had 
let drop on that occasion worked upon me strongly At 
the same time I reflected that it was (or ought to be) the 
most mdifferent matter to my father’s son, whether Jar es 
died in Ins bed or from a scaflola He was Aiai ’s cousm, 
to be sure, but so far as regarded Alan, the best thing 
would bo to lie low and let the Kmg, and his Grace oi 
Argyle, and the coibie crows, pick the bones of his kinsman 
i/heir own way Nor could I forget that, while we were aP 
m the pot together, James had shown no such particuP 
anxiety whether for Alan or me 

Next it came upon me I was actmg for the sake o-f 
justice and I thought that a fine word, and reafaoued ’t 
out that (since we dwelt m politieo, at some discomfort 
to each one of us) the mam thing of 11 niu'^t still be justice, 
and the death of any irrocent man a wound uuon the whole 
community Next, agam, it was the Accuser of the 
Brethren that gave me a turn of his aigument, L'^de me 
thmk shame for pretendmg myself concerned m these high 
matters, and told me I was but a pratmg vam cnild, who 
had spoken big words to Rankeillor and to and 
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held rr-^clf hoa^d upon my vanity to rmlvo good that 
boas^ fi ji T N-'y and he hit me ^ ith the o^her end ct the 
N^iok, ii” iie accutoed me of a kiia o£ arttui cowardice 
gomg aoiut at the expense of a ri-^ak to purchase 

greater oiiety No doiibb, until I had declared and cleared 
^yself, I might any aay encounter Mungo Campbell or 
' 10 sheriff’s officer, ana be recognised, and dragged into 
uhe Appm murder by the heels , and, no doubt, m case I 
could manage my declaration with s access, I si ould 
breathe more free for ever after But when I looked this 
argument full in the face I could see no+Ling to be ashamed 
jf As for the lest. Here are the tv o roads,’ I thought, 
and both go to the same It’s unjust that James 

should hang i± I can save him , and it would be ridiculous 
m me to have talked so much and then do nothing It’s 
lucky for James of the Glens that I have boasted before 
hand, and none so unlucky for myse'if, because now I’m 
committed to do right I have the name of a gentleman 
and the means of one , it would be a poor discover-s that 
I was wantmg m the essence * And then I thought this 
was a Pagan spnit and said a prater in to mvself, asking 
for what courage I might lack, and that I might go straight 
to my duty like a soldier to battle, and uome off agam 
scatheless, as so many do 

This tram of reasonmg brought me to a more resolved 
comnlexion, though it was far from c^osmg up my sense 
of the dangers that surrounded me nor of how very apt 
I was (if I went on) to stumble on tne ladder of the gallows 
It was a pHm, fair mormng, but the wmd m the east 
1 be ii^t^e cLili of it sang in my blood, and gave me a feeling 
of the autumn, and the dead leaves, ard dead folks’ bodies 
in their graves It seemed the devil was in it, if I was to 
die in that tide of my fortunes and for other folks’ affairs 
On the top of the Caiton Hill, chough it was not the 
customary time ot year tor divers on, some children 
^ere crvmg and running with their kibes These toys 
.appeared 'v ery plain agamst the sky , I remaiked a great 
one soar on the wmd to a high altitude and then plump 
* mong the whins , and I thought to myself at sight of it. 
There goes Davie ^ 

My way lay over Mouter’s Hill, and through an end of a 
clachan on the braeside among fields There was a whi 
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of looms m it \\ ent from house to house , bees bummed in 
the gardens, the neighbours that I saw at the doorsteps 
talked in a strange tongue, and I found out later that 
this was Picardy, a village where the French weavers 
wrought for the Linen Company Heie I got a fresh 
direction for Pilrig, my deatmation, and a li^-tle be;^ona, 
on tne wayside, came by a gibbet and two men hanged in 
oLams They were dipped m tar, as the manner is, the 
wind span them, the chams clattered and the birds hung 
about the uncanny jumnmg jacks and cried The s 
coming on me suddenly, like an illustration of my fears, 
I could scarce be done with examining it and drinkmg in 
discomfort And, as I thus turned and turned ctbout the 
giobet, what should I strike on, but a weird old wife, that 
sat behind a leg of it, and nodded, and talked aloud to 
herself with becks and courtesies 

‘ Who aie these two, mother ‘S' * I asked and pointed to 
the corpses 

A blessmg on your precious face » ’ she cried ‘ Twa 
joes * o’ mme just two o’ my old joes * mv hinny dear ’ 

* WTiat did they suffer for ? * I asl ed 

* Ou, just for the guid cause,* said she ‘ Aften I smed 
to them the way that it woiJd end Twa sLiIlm Scots 
no piokle man, and there are twa bonny callarts hingm* 
for t ! They took it frae a wean j belanged to Brouchton ® 

‘ Ay T * said I to myself, and not to the datt limmer, 
‘ and did they come to such a figure for so poor a busmess i 
This IS to lose ail indeed ’ 

Gie’s your loof,:[: hinny,* says she, ‘ and let me spae 
your weird to ye * 

‘ No, mother,’ said I, ‘ I see far enough the way I am 
It’s an onco thing to see too far in front ’ 

I read it m your bree, she said ‘ There s a bonn ^ 
lassie that has bncht een, and there’s a wee man in a 
Liaw coat, and a big man in a pouthered wig ana there b 
the shadow of the wuddy,§ joe, that lies braid across your 
path Gie’s your loof, hinny, and let Auld Merren spae 
it ro ye bonny ’ 

The two chance shots that seemed to pomt at Alan and 
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the daughter of James More struck me hard, and I Red 
irom the eldritch creature, casting her a baubee, which 
fehe contmued to sit and play with under the moviiig 
shadows of the hanged 

My w&y down the causeway of Leith Walk would have 
been more pleasant to me but for this encounter The old 
rampart ran among fields, the like of them I had never 
seen for artfulness of agriculture , I was pleased, besides, 
to be so far m the still countrys de, but the shackles of 
the gibbet clattered m my head , and the mops and mows 
of the old witch, and the thought of the dead men, hag rode 
my bpiiits To hang on a gallows, that seemed a hard 
case and whether a man came to hang there for two 
shiUmgs Scots, oi (as Mr Stewart had it) from the sense 
of dutj- , once he was tarred and shackled and hung i p, 
the difference seemed small There might David Baffour 
hang and other lads pass on their errands and think light 
of him , and old daft hmmers sit at a leg foot and spae 
their fortunes and the clean genty maids go by, and look 
to the othei side, and hold a nose I saw them plain, and 
♦•hey had g''e3 ejes, and their screens upon their heads 
were of the Drummond colours 

I was thus m the poorest of spirits, though still prettv 
resolved, when I came in view of Pilng, a pleasant gabled 
house set by the walk side among some brave young woods 
The laird’s horse was standing saddled at the door as I 
came up, but hini&elf w«.s m the stud3^ where he received 
me m the midst of learned works and musical mstrumenls, 
for he vas not only a deep philosopher but much of a 
muSi-Cian fie greeted me at first p'^etty well, and when 
he ha a read Ru^nkeiUor’s letter, placed L mself obhgirgl3. 
at my dispooai 

^d what is it, cousin David ’ ^ said he — since it 
appears that we are cousins — what is this that I can do for 
you? A word to Piestongrange Doubtless that is 
easily given But v hat should be the word 

‘Mr Balfour,* said I, ‘ if I v ere to tell you my vhole 
story the way it fell out it’s my opinion (and it was 
RankeiUor’s before me) that you would be very little 
made up with it * 

I I am sorry to hear ohis of you, kmsmaii,’ sa^ s he 

*•‘1 must not take that at your hands, Mr Balfour,* 
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said I , ‘I have nothing to my charge to make me sorry, 
or you for rae, but just the common infirmities of man 
kind The guilt of Adam’s first sm, the want of origma] 
righteousness, and the corruption of my whole nature,” sc 
much I must answer for, and I hope I have been taught 
where to look for help,’ I said , for I judged from the look 
of the man he would think the better of me if I knew m'^ 
questions ‘ But in the way of worldly honour I have no 
great stumble to reproach myself with , and my diffiLcuhie'=‘ 
have befallen me very much against my will and (by all 
that I can see) without my fault My trouble is to have 
become dipped in a political complication, which ih m 
judged you would be blithe to avoid a knowledge of * 

‘ Why, very well, Mr David,* he replied I am pleased 
to see you are all that RankeiUor represented And for 
what you say of political complications, you do me no more 
than justice It is my study to be oeyond suspicion,, and 
mdeed outside the field of it The question is,’ sa^s he, 

‘ how, if I am to know nothing oi the matter, I can very 
well assist you ^ 

Why, sir,’ said I, ‘ I propose you should write to his 
lordship, that I am a young man of reasonable good family 
and of good means both of which I believe to be the case 
‘I have Rankeillor’s word for it,’ said lur Biliour 
‘ and I count that a warranoice agamst all deadly 

‘ To which you might add (if you will take my word fo’’ 
so much) that I am a good churchman, loyal to Kang 
George, and so broug it ip,’ I went on 

‘ None of winch will do you any harm,’ said Mr Balfour 
‘ Then you might go on to say that I sought his lordship 
on a matter of great moment, connected witn his Majesty’s 
service and the admmistration of justice,* I suggested 
‘ As I am not to hear the matter ’ says the laird, I wn' 
not take upon myself to qualify its weight Great 
moment ” therefore lalls, and “ moment ’’ along with it 
For the rest I might express myoeif much as you propose 
‘ And then, sir, said I, and ruoocd my neck a little with 
my thumb, ‘ then I would be very desirous if you could slip 
m a word tnat might perhaps tell for my protection * 

‘ Protection says he, for your protection ’ Here i 
a phrase that somewhat dampens me If the matter be 
* My Catecaii^m 
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daiigeroxLS, I own I would be a little loath to move m it 
iilmdfoid ’ 

‘ I believe I could mdicate m two words where the thing 
esticks/ said I 

‘ PeT’haps that would be the oest,* said he 

‘ Well, it’s the Appm murder * 

He held up bo^h his hands ‘ Sirs ^ sjs * ^ cried he 

1 thought by the expression of his face and voice that I 
had lost my helper 

* Let me explam * I began 

* I tt JinJi: ^ ou kmdiv, I will hear no more or it,* says he 
‘ I dechiie ^ to'o co he a* more of it For your name’s sako 
and Raui^willor’s, and perhaps a little for 3- our own, I wili 
do what I can to help you, but I near no more upon 
^he facts And it is mv first clear aat;^ to warn yon 
These are deep waters, Mr David, and you are a young man 
Be cautious and thniL twice 

‘ It IS to be supposed I will have tnought oftener than 
that, IMr Belli our,’ s^id I, ‘ and I will duect \ ou’’ attention 
agam to P'^jiaeil^or s ie'^-*'er where (I hope and believe) he 
has registered his appioval of that which I design 

‘ Weil well,* sa d he , and then agam, ‘ Weil, well f I 
will do what I can for you ’ Therewith he tool a pen ana 
paper, sat awhile m thought, and began to wiite with 
much consiaeration ‘I understand tha+ FankeiUor 
approves of what you have m mind ^ * he asked pre&ently 

‘ After some cuscossion, sir he bado me to go forward in 
God s name ^ said I 

‘ That is the name to go m,* said Mr Baifour, and re 
sumed Ins writing Presently, he signed, re re -id what h^- 
iicLu. auc addressed me again ‘ Now here, kli 

David,’ Sa.id he, is a letter of mtroduction, which I will 
seal without cio&mg, and give mto your hands open, as the 
form requires But smee I am acting m the daik, I will 
]ust re^La it to you, so that you may see if it will secure your 
end — 

‘ “ PiLBiG, Jugvst 2Qtli, 1751 

^ My Lord, — ^This is to brmg to your notice my name 
sake and cousm, Davj.d Baifoiu Esquire of Shaws, a young 
gentleman of unblemisl ea descent and good estate He 
has enjoyed, besides, the more valuable advantages of a 
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godly ferammg, and his political principles are all that your 
lordship can desire I am not m Mr Balfour’s confidence, 
but I understand him to have a matter to declare, touching 
his Majesty’s service and the administration of justice, 
purposes for which your Lordship’s zeal is known I 
should add that the young gentleman’s mtention is known 
to and approved by some of his friends, who will watch 
with hopeful anxiety the event of his success or failure ’ 

^ Whereupon,’ continued Mr Bakour, ‘ I have subscribed 
myseH with the usual compliments You observe I have 
said “ some of your friends ’ , I Lope you can justify my 
plural ? * 

* Perfectly, sir , my purpose is known and approved 
by more than one,® said I ‘ .and your letter, which I take 
a pleasure to thank you for, is all I could have hoped 

^ It was ail I could squeeze out,* said he , ‘ and from 
what I know of the matter you aesign to meddle m, I can 
only pray God that it may prove suikcient ’ 


CHAFTEB IV 

LORD ADVOCATE PBT'STOlSrC'R INGE 

My kmsman kept me to a meal j.or the honour of the 
roof,® he said and 1 believe I made the better speed on 
return I had no thought but to be don© with the 
next stage, and have mj^self fuUy committed, to a person 
circnmstanced as I was, the appecirance of closmg a door 
on hesitation and temptation was itself extremelv tempt 
mg, and I was the more disappointed, when I came to 
Prestongrange’s house, to be uiformed he was «Oxoad I 
beheve it was true at the moment, and for some hours 
after , and then I have no doubt the Aavocate came home 
agam, and enjoyed himself m a neighbourmg chamber 
among friends, while perhaps the very fact of my arrival 
was forgotten I would have gone away a dozen times, 
only for this strong drawmg to have done with my deciara 
tion out of hand and be able to lay me down to sleep with a 
free conscience At iSrst I read, for the little cabmet 
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where I was left contained a variety of books But I 
fear I read with little profit, and the weather falling 
cloudy, the dusk coming up earlier than usual, and my 
cabinet being lighted with but a loophole of a window, I 
was at last obhged to desist from this diversion (such as it 
was), and pass the rest of my time of waiting in a veiy 
burthensome vacuity The sound of people talking 
m a near chamber, the pleasant note of a harpsichord, and 
once the voice of a lady smgmg, bore me a kind of company 
I do not know the hour, but the darkness was long come, 
when the door of the cabmet opened, and I was aware, by 
the light behind him, of a tall figure of a man upon the 
thresnold I rose at once 

‘ Is anybody there ’ * he asked ‘ Who is that ^ " 

‘ I am bearer of a letter from the land of Pilrig to the 
Lord Advocate,’ said I 

* Have you been here long ^ he asked 
‘ I would not like to hazard an estimate of how man3. 
hours,’ said I 

‘ It IS the first I hear of it,’ he replied, with a chuckle 
Tne laoo must have forgotten you But you are m the 
bit at last for I am Piestongrange ’ 

So saymg, he passed before me into the nest room, 
whither (upon his sign) I followed him, and where he lit a 
candle and took his place before a business table It w as 
a long room, of a good proportion, wholly bned wath books 
That small spark of light m a corner struck out the man s 
handsome person and strong face He was flushed, his 
eye watered and sparkled, and before he &at down J 
observed him to sway back and forth No doubt, he had 
been suppmg liberally, but his mind and tongue were 
imder full contiol 

‘ Well, SIT, sit ye doivn,’ said he, ‘ and let us see Pilrig’s 
letter ’ 

He glanced it through m the beginning carelessly, 
looking up and bowmg when he came to my name but 
at the last words I thought I observed his attention to 
redouble, and I made sure he read them twice All this 
while you are to suppose my heart was beatmg, for I had 
now crossed my Rubicon and was come fauly on the field 
of battle 

‘ I am pleased to make your acquamtance IHi Balfour,* 
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he said, when he had done ‘ Let me offer yo j a glass of 
claret * 

‘ Under your favour, my lord, I think it would scarce 
be fair on me,’ said I ‘ I have come here, as the letter 
will have mentioned, on a business of some gravity to 
myself , and, as I am little used with wine I might be the 
sooner affected ’ 

‘ You shall be the 3udge said he Bat if you will 
permit, I believe I will even have the bottle m m3 self ’ 

He touched a bell, and a footman came, as at a signal, 
bringing wine and glasses 

‘You are sure you will not jom asked the 

Advocate Well, here is to our better acquamtance f 
In what way can I serve you ^ ’ 

‘ I should, perhaps, begin by tellmg you, m3 lord, that 
I am here at your own piessmg invitation,’ said I 

‘ You have the advantage of me somewheie said he, 
for I profess I thmk I nave never hea^d of you before this 
evening ’ 

Right, m3 lord , the name is, indeed, new to you,’ said 
I And yet 3'ou have been for some time extremely 
wishful to make my acquamtance and have declared the 
same in public ’ 

‘ I wish 30U would afford me a clue,’ said he ‘ I am no 
Daniel ’ 

‘ It will perhaps serve for much, sa^d I that if I 
was m a jest mg humour — which is far from the case — 1 
believe I might lay a claim on yo ir ’’ordship for two 
huiiored pounds 

In what sense ’ ’ he inquired 
‘ In the sense of rewards offered for my person,’ said I 
He tlirust away his glass once and for all, and sat stiaight 
up m the chair where he had been previously loUmg 
* What am I to understand ’ ’ said he 

‘ A tall strong lad of about eighteen,^ I quoted, ‘ speaJcs 
hi e a Lowlander and has no heard ’ 

I recogmse those words ’ said he, ‘ which if you have 
come here with any ill judged intention of amusmg 
yourself, are like to prove extremeR prejudicial to your 
safety ’ 

‘ My parpose m this ’ I replied, ‘ is just entirelv as serious 
as Me ana death, and you have understood me perfectly 
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I am the boy who was speaking with Glenure when he was 
snot * 

‘ I can only suppose (seeing you here) that you claim to 
be innocent/ said he 

‘ The inference is clear/ I said ‘ I am a very loyal 
subject to Kang George but if I had anything to reproach 
myself with, I would have had more discretion than to 
walk mto your den ’ 

^ I am glad of that/ said he ‘ This homd crime, Mr 
Balfour, is of a dye which cannot permit any clemency 
Blood his 1 ecn barbarous^ shed It has been ‘'hed n 
direct opposi-^ion to his Majesty and our whole frame of 
laws, by those who are their known and public oppugnants 
I take a very high sense of this I wih not deny that I 
consider the crime as directly personal to his Majesty ’ 

‘ And unfortunately, my lord,’ I added, a little diil^ , 
directly personal to another great personage who may be 
nameless ’ 

‘ If you mean anything by those wo^ds, I mast tell you 
I consider them unfit for a good subject, and weie they 
spoken publicly, I should make it my busmess to take note 
of them, said he ‘ Yoa do not appear to me to recognise 
the gravity of your situation, or you would be more careful 
Qot to pejorate the same by woros which glance upon the 
purity of justic'^ J ustice, in this country, and m my poor 
hands, is no respecter of persons ’ 

‘ You give me too great a share m my own speech, my 
lord,^ said I ‘ I did but repeat ine common talk of rne 
country, wl leh I have heard cverywnere, and from men of 
ail ODinions a& I ca me along ’ 

' "Vv hen you a^e come to more discretion you will under 
stand such talk is not to be listened to, how much less 
repeated, said the Advocate ‘ But I acquit you of an ill 
mtention That nohleraan, whom we all nonour, and who 
has mdeed been wounded m a near place by the late 
barbarity, sits too high to be reached by these aspersions 
The Duke of Argyle — you see that I deal plainly with you — 
takes it to heart as I do, and as we are both bound to ao 
by our judicial functions and the service of his Majesty, 
and I could wish that all hands, m this ill age, were equally 
clean of family rancour But from the accident that this 
is a Campbell vho ha& fallen rra^tyr to his dut^ — as who 
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else but the Campbells have ever put themselves foremost 
on that path ’ — I may say it, who am no Campbell — ^and 
that the chief of that gieat house happens (for all our 
advantages) to be the present head of the College of 
Justice, small mmds and disaffected tongues are set agog 
m every change house m the country , and I find a young 
gentleman like IVIr BaKour so iL a Jvisf t i as to make 
himself their echo ^ So much he spoke wi h a very 
oratorical dehvery, as if m court, and then declined agam 
upon the manner of a gentleman ‘ All tins apart, ^ said 
he ‘ It now remauio that I should learn wiiat I am to do 
with you ’ 

‘ I had thought it was rather I that should learn the sam< 
from your lordship,^ said I 

‘ Ay, true,* says the Advocate ‘ But, you see, yon come 
to me well recommei ded There is a good honest Whi^ 
ame to this letter,’ savs he, piC;^^. ng it up a moment from 
the tpble * And — extra juclicia ly, I\Ir Balfour — ^there 
IS always the possibihtv of some arTtugemer"^ I tell you, 
and I tell you beforehand that you may he the more upon 
;your guard, your fate lies with me smgly In suoii a 
matter (be it said with reverence) I am more powerful 
tiiin the Kmg s Majestv, and should you please me — 
and of course satisfy my conscience — what remains to 
be held of our mterview, I tell you it may re mam betwee 
ou’'selves ^ 

* Meaning how ’ ® I asked 

‘ Vv by, I mean it thus, IMr Balfour,’ said He, ‘ that if 
you give satisfaction, no soul need Know so much as that 
\ ou visited my house , and you may observe that I do not 
even call my cleik ^ 

I saw what way he was di vmg ‘ I suppose it is need 
less anyone should be informed upon my visit,’ said I, 
though the precise nature of my gams by that I cannot 
see I am not at all ashamed of coming here ’ 

‘ And ha\ e no cause to be,* says he, encouragmgiy 
‘ Nor yet (if you are careful) to fear the consequences ’ 

‘ My lord,’ said I, ‘ sneaking undei your correction, 1 
am not very easy to be frightened ’ 

‘ And I am sure I do not seek to frighten you,’ saj s he 
‘ But to the mterrogation , and let me warn you to 
volunteer nothing beyond the questions I shaU ask ;^ou 
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It may consist very immediately with yonr safety I 
have a great discretion, it is tme, but there are bounds 
to it ^ 

' I shall try to follow your lordship’s adv're/ said I 
He spread a sheet of paper on the table and wrote a 
heading ‘ It appears you were present, by the way, in 
the wood of Lettermore at the moment of the fatal shot,’ 
he began ‘ Was this by accident ’ ' 

‘ By accident,’ said I 

‘ How came you m speech with Cohn Campbell ’ ’ he 
asked 

‘ I was mquirmg my way of him to Aucharn,’ I replied 
I observed he did not write this answer down 
‘ H’m, true,* said he, I had forgotten that And do 
you know, Mr Balfour, I would dwell, if I were you, as 
httle as might be on your relations with these Stewarts 
It might be found to comphcate our business I am not 
yet inclmed to regard these matters as essential ’ 

‘ I had thought, my lord, that all pomts of fact were 
equally material m such a case,’ said I 

^ You forget we are now trymg these Stewarts,’ he 
replied, with great significance ‘ If we should ever come 
to be trymg you, it will be very different, and I shall 
press these very questions that I am now wilhng to glide 
upon But to resume I have it here in Mr Mungo 
Campbell’s precogmtion that you ran immediately up the 
brae How came th^t ’ ’ 

‘ Hot immediately, my lord, and the cause was my seeing 
of the murderer ’ 

* You saw him, then ’ ’ 

As plain as I see '^our lordship, though not so near 
hand ’ 

‘ You know him ’ 

‘ I should know him again 

‘ In your pursuit you were not so fortunate, then, as to 
overtake him ’ 

‘ I was nor ’ 

‘ Was he aione 

* He was alone ’ 

‘ There was no one else m that neighbourhood ’ * 

‘ Alan Breck Stewart was not far off, m a piece of a wood ’ 
The Advocate laid his pen down ‘ I think we -are 
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playing at cross purposes/ said lie, ‘ winch you will find 
to prove a very lU amusement for yourseK ’ 

‘ I content myself with following your lordship s advice, 
and answermg what I am asked,’ said I 

‘ Be so wise as to bethink yourself m time,’ said he, ‘ I 
use you with the most anxious tenderness, which you 
scarce seem to appreciate, and which (unless you be more 
careful) may pro\ e to be m vam ’ 

‘ I do appreciate your tenderness, but couceive it to be 
mistaken/ I replied, with somethmg of a falter, for I saw 
we were come to grips at last ‘ I am here to lay before 
you certain information, by which I shall convmce you 
Alan had no hand whatever m the killing of Glenure * 

The Advocate appeared for a moment at a stick, sittmg 
with pursed lips, and blinkmg his eyes upon me like an 
angry cat ‘ Mr Balfour, he said at last I tell you 
pomtedly you go an ill way for your own mtere-ats ’ 

‘ My lord,’ I said, I am as free of the charge ot con 
sidering my own interests in this matter as your lordship 
As God judges me, I have but the one design, and that is 
to see justice executed and the mnocent go clear If in 
pursuit of that I come to fall under your lordship’s dis 
pleasure, I must bear it as I may ’ 

At this he rose from his ch^ir, lit a second candle and 
for a while gazed upon me steadily 1 was surprised to 
see a great change of gravity fallen upon his face and 1 
could have almost thought he was a bttle pale 

You are either very simple, or extremely the reverse, 
and I see that I must deal with you more confidentially/ 
says he ‘ This is a political case — ah, yes, IMr Balfour f 
whether we like it or no, the case is political — and I 
tremble when I think what issues may depend from it 
To a political case, I need scarce tell a young man of your 
education, we approach wath ve^y difieient thoughts from 
one which is crimmal only Salus popuh si pret la lex is a 
maxim susceptible of great abuse, but it has that force 
which we find elsewhere only in the laws of nature I 
mean it has the force of necessity I will open this out 
to you, if you will allow me, at more length You would 
have me belie\e ^ 

‘ Under your pardon, my lord, I would have you to 
believe nothing but that which I can prove,’ siid I 
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‘ Tut ! tut , young gentleman,’ says he, ‘ he not so 
pragmatical, and suffer a man who might be your father 
^if it was nothing more) to employ his own imperfect 
language, and express his own poor thoughts, even when 
they have the misfortune not to comcide with Mr Bal 
four’s You would have me to believe Breck mnooent 
I would t hink this of httle account, the more so as wo 
i annot catch our man But the matter of Break’s inno 
pence shoots beyond itself Once admitted, it would 
aestroy the whole presumptions of our case against 
another and a very different crimmal, a man grown old 
m treason, already twice m arms against his kmg and 
ilready twice forgiven a fomenter of diocontent, and 
whoever may have fired the shot) the unmistakable 
>rigmal of the deed m question I need not tell you that 
X mean James Stewart 

‘ And I can just say plainly that the mnocence of Alan 
and of James is what I am here to declare m private to 
your lordship, and what I am prepared to establi'^h at 
the trial by my testimony,’ said I 

‘ To which I can only answer by an equal plainness, ^Ir 
Balfour,’ Said he, ‘ that (m that case) your testimony will 
not be called by me, and T desire vou to withho'*d it 
altogether * 

‘ You are at the head of Justice m this country,® I cried 
* and you propose to me a crime ’ ® 

‘ I am a man nurbing with both hands the mrerests of 
+Lis country,’ he replied, and I press on you a political 
necessity PatnorLam is not always moral m the formal 
«ense You migh**- he glad of it, I think it is your own 
j. rotection , the facts are heavy against you , and if I am 
still trying to except you from a very dangerous place, it 
is m part of course because I am not insensible to your 
honesty in commg here , m part oecause of Pilrig’s letter , 
but in part, and in chief part, because I regard m this 
matter my political duty &rst and my judicial duty only 
second For the same reason — 1 repeau it to you m the 
same frank words — do not want your testimony * 

‘ I desire not to be thought to make a repartee, when I 
express only the plam sense of our position,’ said I ‘ But 
if your lordship has no need of my testimony, I beheve the 
other side would be extremely blithe to get it ® 
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Prestongrange arose and began to pace to and fro in 
the room ' Yon are not so yonng,* he said, ' but what 
yon must remember very clearly the year ’45 and the 
shock that went about the countrv I read m Pilxig’^^ 
letter that you are sound m Kirk and State Who saved 
them m that ratal year’ I do not refer to his Royal 
Highness and his ramrods, which were extremely useful 
m their day, but the country had been saved and the 
field won before ever Cumberland came upon Drummossi^ 
Who saved it’ I repeat, who saved the Protest art 
religion and the whole frame of our civil institutions 
The late Lord President CuUoden, for one, he played a 
man’s part and small thanks he got for it — even as I, 
whom you see before you, straining every nerve m the same 
service, look for no reward beyond the conscience of my 
duties done Alter the President, who else ’ You know 
the answer as well as I do , ’tis partly a scandal, and yon 
glanced at it yourself, and I reproved you for it, when yoi 
first came m It was the Duke and the great elan of 
Campbell Now here is a Campbell foully murdered, and 
that m the Kmg’s service The Duke and I are High 
landers But we are Highlanders civilised, and it is not 
so with the great mass of our clans and families They 
have still savage virtues and defects They are stiL 
barbarians, like these Stewarts , only the Campbells 
were barbarians on the right side, and the Stewarts were 
barbarians on the wrong Now be you the 3udge The 
Campbells expect vengeance If they do not get it — if this 
man James escape — there will be trouble with the Camp 
bells Tha.t means disturbances m the Highlands, which 
are uneasy and very far from bemg disarmed the dis 
arm mg is a farce ’ 

‘ I can bear you out in that,’ said I 
‘ Disturbance m the Highlands makes the hour of our 
old watchful enemy,’ piusued ins lordship, holdmg out a 
finger as he paced , ‘ and I give you my word we ma’^ 
have a ’45 agam with the Campbells on the other side 
To protect the life of this man Stewart — which is forfeit 
already on half a dozen different counts if not on this — 
do you propose to plunge your country m var, to jeopar 
dise the faith of your fathers, and to expose the lives and 
fortunes of how many thousand innocent persons ’ 
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These are considerations that weigh with me, and that I 
hope will weigh no less with yourself, Mr Balfour, as a 
lover of your country, good government, and religious 
truth ’ 

‘ You deal with me very frankly, and I thank you for 
it,^ said I ‘ I will try on my side to be no less honest 
I believe your policy to be sound I believe these deep 
duties may he upon your lordship , I believe you may have 
laid them on your conscience when you took the oaths of 
the high offiice which you hold But for me, who am just 
a plam man — or scarce a man yet — the plam duties must 
suffice I can think but of two things, of a poor soul m 
the immediate and unjust danger of a shameful death, 
and of the cries and tears of his wife that still tmgle m my 
head I cannot see beyond, my lord It’s the way that 
I am made If the country has to fall, it has to fall 
And I pray God, if this be \^ul bhndness, that He may 
(.nlighten me before too late * 

He had heard me motionless, and stood so a while longer 
‘ Tins IS an unexpected obstacle,’ says he, aloud, but to 
Iiimself 

And how is your lordship to dispose of me ’ ® I asked 
‘ If I wished,^ said he, ‘ you know that you might sleep 
m gaol ’ * 

‘ My lord,’ said I, ‘ I have slept m worse places ’ 

‘ Well my boy,^ said he ‘ there is one thing appears 
verj plainly from our mteri lew, that I may relj, on your 
pledged word Give me youi honour that you will be 
wholly secret not only on what has passed to night, but 
m the matter of tbe Appm case, and I let you go free ’ 

' I will give it till to morrow or any other near da;^ that 
you may please to set, said I ‘ I would not be thought 
too wily, but if I gave the promise without qualificaL/ion 
your lordship w ould have attamed his end ’ 

‘ I had no thought to entrap you,’ said he 
‘ I am sure of that,^ said I 

‘ Let me see,’ he oontmued ‘ To mori ow is the Sabbath 
Come to me on Monday by eight m the mornmg, and give 
me your promise until then ’ 

‘ Ifkeely given, my lord,’ said I And with regard to 
what has fallen from yourself, I will give it for as long as 
it shall please God to spare your days * 
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‘ You will observe,’ be said next, ‘ that I have made no 
employment of menaces ’ 

It was like your lordship’s nobility,^ said I ‘ Yet I 
am not altogether so dull but what I can perceive the 
nature of those you have not uttered 

‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ good night to you May you sleep 
well, for I think it is more than I am like to do ’ 

With that he sighed took up a candle, and ga\ e me hia 
conveyance as far as the street door 


CHAPTER V 
m THE advocate’s house 

The next day, Sabbath, August 27th, I had the occasion 
I had long looked forward to, to hear some of the famous 
Edinburgh preachers, all veil knovn to me already by the 
report of hir Campbell Alas » and I might just as veil 
have been at Essendean, and sittmg under Air Campbell’s 
worthy self ’ the turmoil of my thoughts, which dwelt 
continually on the interview with Prestongrange, m 
hibiring me from all attention I was indeed much less 
impressed by the reasonmg of the divmes than by the 
spectacle of the thronged congregation in the chiirches, 
liKe what I imagined of a theatre or (in my then disposi 
tion) of an assize of trial , above all at the We t Eork with 
its three tiers of galleries, where I went in the vain hope 
that I might see Miss Drummond 

On the Monday I betook me for the first time to a 
barber s, and was very well pleased with the result 
1 hence to the Advocate s, where the red coats of the soldiers 
showed again about his door makmg a briocht plc.ee m the 
close I looked about for the young lady and her gillies 
there was rever a sign of them But I was no sooner 
shown into the cabmet or antechamber where I had spent 
so wearyful a time upon the Saturd ly, than I was aware 
of the tall figure of James More m a come He seemed 
a prey to a painful uneasmess, reaching lorth his feet and 
hands, and his eyes speeding here and there without rcot 
about the vahs of the small chamber, vhich recalled to me 
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with a sense of pity the man’s wretched situation I 
suppose it was partly this, and partly my strong continuing 
mterest m ins daughter, that moved me to accost him 

* Give you a good morning, sir,* said I 

* And a good mornmg to you, sir,* said he 

* You bide tryst with Prestongrange ? ’ I asked 

‘ I do sir, and I pray your busmess with that gentleman 
be more agreeable than mme,* was his reply 

‘ I hope at least that y ours will be brief, for I suppose you 
pass betore me,* said I 

‘ Ah pass before me * he said, with a shrug and a gesture 
upward of the open hands ‘ It was not always so, sir, 
but times change It was not so when the sword was m 
the scale, voung gentleman, and the virtues of the soldier 
might sustain themselves * 

There came a kmd of Highland snufde out of the man 
that raised my dander strangely 

‘ Well, Mr JMaogregor,* said I, ‘ I understand the mam 
thing for a soldiei is to be silent and the first of his virtues 
never to comnlam * 

‘ You have my name, I perceive ’ — he bowed to me with 
his arms crossed — though it’s one I must not use myself 
Well, there is a publicity — I have shown my face and told 
my name too often m the beards of my enemies I must 
not wonder if both should be known to many that I 
know not ’ 

‘ That you know not m the least, sir,’ said I, ‘ nor yet 
anybody else, but the name I am called, if you care to 
hear it, is Balfour * 

‘ It IS a good name,* he replied, civilly , tnere are 
many decent folk that use it And now that I call to 
mmd, there was a young gentleman, your namesake, that 
marched surgeon m the yeax ’45 with my battalion * 

* I believe that would be a brother to Balfour of Baith,* 
said I, for I was ready for tne surgeon now 

‘ The same, su,* said James More And smee I have 
been fellow soldier with your kinsman, you must suffer 
me to grasn your hand ’ 

He shook hands with me long and tenderly, beaming on 
me the while as though he had found a brother 

‘ Ah ’ * says he, ' these are changed days smoe your 
cousm and I heard the balls whistle m our lugs * 
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‘ I tluni: lie was a very far away cousin,* said I, dnly, 
and I ought to tell you that I never clapped eyes upon the 
man * 

‘ Well, well,* said he, ‘ it makes no change And you — 
I do not think you were out yourself, sir — I have no clear 
mmd of your face which is one not probable to be for 
gotten * 

‘ In the year you refer to, Mr Macgregor, I was gettmg 
skelped m the parish school,’ said I 

‘ So yoimg » * cries he ‘ Ah, then, vou will never be 
able to think what this meetmg is to me In the hour 
my adversity, and here m the house of my enemy, to meet 
m with the blood of an old brother m arms — ^it heartens 
me, Mr Balfour, like the skirling of the Highland pipes 
Sir, this IS a sad look back tnat many of us have to make 
some with fallmg tears I have hved m my own country 
like a kmg , my sword, my mountams, and the faxth of mv 
friends and kinsmen sufficed for me Now I lie m a 
stinking dungeon, and do you know, jVIt Balfour,* he 
went on, taking my arm and beginning to lead me about, 
do you kno w, sir, that I lack mere necessaries ^ The mahce 
of my foes has quite sequestered my resources I lie, as 
you know, sir, on a trumped up charge, of which I am as 
innocent as yourself They d'^re not brmg me to my trial, 
\nd m the meanwhile I am held naked in my prison I 
could have wished it was vour cousm I had met, or his 
brother Baith himself Either would, I know, have been 
rejoiced to help me, while a comparative stranger like 
yourself * 

I wou’d be ashamed to set down all he pourea out to 
me m this beggarly vem, or the very short and grudgmg 
answers that I made to him There were times when I 
was tempted to stop his mouth with some small change 
but whether it was from shame or pride — wketiier it wa^ 
for my own sake or Catriona’s — ^whether it was because I 
thought him no fit father for his daughter, or because i 
resented that grossness of immediate laibity that clung 
about the man himself — ^the thmg was clean bej/ond me 
And I was still bemg wheedled and preached to, and still 
bemg marched to and fro, three steps, and a turn, in that 
small chamber, and had already by some very short rephes, 
highly mcensed, although not finally discouraged, my 
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beggar, wben Prestongrange appeared in the doorway 
and bade me eagerly into his big chamber 

‘ I have a moment’s engagement,’ said he , ‘ and that 
you may not sit empty handed I am gomg to present you 
to my three biaw daugnters, of whom perhaps you may 
have heard, for I think they are more famous than papa 
This way ’ 

He led me into another long room above, where a dry 
old lady sat at a frame of embroidery, and the three 
handsomest voung women (I suppose) in Scotland stood 
together by a window 

‘ This is my new friend, IVIr Balfour,’ said he presenting 
me by the arm ‘ David, here is my si&ter Miss Grant, 
who IS so good as keep my house for me, and will be very 
pleased if she can help you And here,’ says he, turmng 
to the three younger ladies, ‘ here are my three hraw 
daiLchters A fair question to ye Mr Davie which of 
the three is the best favoured’ And I wager he will 
never have the impudence to propound honest Alan 
Ramsay s answer ’ ’ 

Hereupon aU three, and the old Miss Giant as well, 
cried out against this sally, which (as I was acquainted 
with the verses ho referred to) bro ight shame into 
my own cheek It seemed to me a citation unpardon 
able in a father, and I was amazed that these ladies 
could laugh even while they reproved, or made believe 
to 

Under cover of this mirth, Prestongrange got forth of 
the chamber and I was left, like a fish upon dry land in 
that very unsuitable society I could never deny, m 
l")oking back upon wha+ followed, that I was eminently 
stookish, and I must say the ladies were well diiliod to 
have so long a patience with me The aunt indeed sat 
close at her embroidery, only looiiing now and again and 
smihng, hut the misses and especially the eldest, who 
was besides the most handsome, paid me a score of atten 
tions which I was very ill able to repay It was aU in 
vain to tell myself I was a young fellow of some worth as 
well as a good estate and had no call to feel abashed before 
these lasses, the eldest not so much older than myself, and 
no one of them by any probabihty half as learned Reason 
mg would not change the fact and there were times when 
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tlie colour came mto my face to think I waa shaved that 
day for the first time 

The talk going, xvith all their endeavours, very heavily, 
the eldest took pity on my awk-wardness, sat down to her 
instrument, of which she was a past mistress, and enter 
tamed me for a while vtith playing and singmg, both in 
the Scots and in the Itahan manners, this put me more 
at my ease, and being reminded of Alan s air that he had 
taught me m the hole near Camden, I made so bold as to 
whistle a bar or tv o, and ask if she knew that 

She shook her head ‘ I never heard a note of it,’ said 
she ‘ Whistle it all through And now once again,’ she 
added, after I had done so 

Then she picked it out upon the keyboard and (to my 
surprise) instantly enriched the same vith veil soundmg 
chords, and sang, as she played, with a ver^ droll expression 
and broad accent — 

* Haenae I got just the lilt of it ? 

Isnae this the tune that ye whustled ? ’ 

‘ You see,’ she says ‘ I can do the poeti^' too, only it 
won’t rhyme ’ And then agam 

I am Miss Grant sib to the Advocate, 

You, I believe are Dauvit Balfour 

I told her how mucn astom^^hed I v as by her genius 

‘ And what do you call the name of it ’ ’ she asked 

‘ I do not know the leal name ’ said I ‘ I just call it 
AlarCs air ’ 

She looked at me directly in the face I shall call it 
David s air,’ said she , ‘ though if it’s the least hke what 
your namesake of Israel played to Saul I would never 
wonder that the kmg got little good by it, for it’s but 
melancholy music Your other name I do not like so 
if ou was ever wishmg to hear yom tune agam j-ou are to 
ask for it by mme ’ 

This was said with a significance that gave my heart a 
jog ‘ Why that, Miss Grant ? ’ I asked 

Why,’ says she, ‘ if ever you should come to get hanged, 

I will set your last dymg speech and confession to that 
tune and sing ’ 
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This put it beyond a doubt that she was partly informed 
of my story and peril How, or just how much, it was 
more difficult to guess It was plam she knew there was 
something of danger m the name of Alan, and thus warned 
me to leave it out of reference , and plam she knew that I 
stood under some cnmmal suspicion I judged besides 
that the harshness of her last speech (which besides she 
had followed up immediately with a very noisy piece of 
music) was to put an end to the present conversation I 
stood beside her, affectmg to hsten and admire, but truly 
whirled away by my own thoughts I have always found 
this young I'' ay to be a lover of the mysterious, and 
certainly this hrst interview made a my^stery that was 
be fond my plummet One thmg I learned long after, the 
hours of the Sunday had been well employed, the bank 
porter had been found and exammed, my visit to Charges 
Stewart was disoove’'ed, and the deduction made that T 
was nretty deep with James and Alan, and most likely m a 
oontmued correspondence witn the last Hence th’s 
br^ad hut that was given me across the harpsichord 

the midst of the piece of music, one of the younger 
misses, who was at a wmdow ove^ the close, cried on her 
sisters to come quick, for there was ‘ Chey eyes again 
The whole family trooped there at once, and crowded one 
another for a look The wondow whither they ran was 
m an odd corner of that room, gave above the entrance 
door, and flanked up tne close 

* Come, Mr Balfour,’ thf=‘y cried, ‘ come and see She 
is the most beautiful creature » She hangs round the 
close head these last days always with some wretched hke 
Siihes, and ve* sterns quite a ladv ’ 

I had no nee i fco look, neitner did I look twice, or long 
I was afraid she might have seen me there, looking down 
upon her from that chamber of music, and she without 
and her father m the same house, perhaps beggmg for his 
life with tears, and myself come but newly from rejecting 
hia petitions But even that glance set) me m a better 
conceit of myself and much less awe of the young ladies 
They were beautiful, that was beyond question, but 
Catnona was oeautiful too, and had a kind of brightness 
in hex like a coal of fire As much as the others cast me 
down, she lifted me up I remembered I had talked easily 
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with, lier If I could make no hand of it with these jSne 
maids, it was perhaps someth mg their own fault My 
embarrassment began to be a httle mingled and hghtened 
with a sense of fun , and when the aunt smiled at me from 
her embroidery, and the three daughters unbent to me 
like a baby, all with ‘ papa’s orders ’ written on their 
faces, there were times ■when I could have found it m my 
heart ‘to smile myself 

Presently papa re-*- irned, the same kind, happy like, 
pleasant spoken man 

‘ Now, girls,’ said he, ‘ I must take Mr Balfour away 
agam , but I hope you have been able to persuade him to 
return where I shall be always gratified to find him ’ 

So they each made me a httle farthmg compliment, and 
I was led away 

If this visit to the fam iy had been meant to soften my 
resisuance, it was the vorst of failures I was no such ass 
but what I understood how poor a figure I had made, and 
that the girls would be yawning their jaws oif as soon as 
m^ stifl 1 aok was turned I felt I had shown ho-w little 
1 had in me of what was soft and graceful , and I longed for 
a chance to prove that I had something of the other stuff, 
the stern snd dangerous 

Well, I w as to be seived to mj desire, foi the scene to 
which he was conducting me was of a difieient character 


CHAPrER VI 

UMQUHILE THE MASTER OF LOVAT 

There was a man waitmg us m Pie^tongrange s study, 
whom I distasted at the first look, as we distaste a ferret 
or an earwig He was bitter ugly, but seemed very much 
of a gentleman , had still manners, but capable of sudden 
leaps and violences, and a small voice, which could ring 
out shrill and dangerouo when he so dosiied 

The Advocate presented us in a famihar, friendly way 
‘ Here, Fraser ’ said he, ‘ here is IVIr Balfour whom w© 
talked about Mr David, this is Mr Simon Fraser, whom 
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we used to call by another title, but that is an old song 
]\Ir Fraser has an errand to you ’ 

With that he stepped aside to his book shelves, and 
made believe to consult a quarto volume m the far end 
I was thus left (m a sense) alone with perhaps the last 
pel son m the world I had expected There was no doubt 
upon the terms of introduction, this could be no other 
than the forfeited Master of Lovat and chief of the great 
clan Fraser I knew he had led his men m the rebellion , 
I knew his father’s head — ^my old lord’s, that grey fox of 
the mountams — to have fallen on the block for that offence, 
the lands of the family to have been seized, and their 
nobihty attainted I could not conceive v hat he should 
be domg in Grant’s house, I could not conceive that he 
had been called to the bar, had eaten all his principles, 
and was now currymg favour with the Government even 
to the extent of acting Advocate Depute in the Appin 
murder 

‘ eh, IMr Balfour,’ said he, ‘ what is all this I hear of 
ye’ 

‘It would rot become me to prejudge’ said I, ‘but if 
the Advocate vas jour authoiity he is fully possessed of 
my opiniono ’ 

‘ I may tell you I am engaged m the Appm case,’ he 
went on, ‘I am to appear under Prestongrange , and 
from my study of the precogmtions I can assure you your 
opimons are enoneous The guilt of Breck is manifest, 
and jour testimonj, in vhich yoii admit you saw him on 
the hill et the veiy moment, will certify his hangmg ’ 

‘It V ill be rather ill to hang him till you catch him,’ 
I obsei\ed ‘ "^iid for other ma-^ters I very willingly leave 
you to your ovn impicssions ’ 

‘ The Duke n been mfoi mod he went on I nave 
just come from his Grace and he expressed himself before 
me with an honest freedom like the great nobleman he is 
He spoke of you hj name, Mr Balfour, and declared his 
gratitude beforehand m case you would be led by those who 
under^^tand jour own interests and those of the country 
so much better than yourself Gratitude is no empty 
expression m that mouth exper*o crede I dare say you 
know something of my name and clan, and the damnable 
example and lamented end of my late father, to say 
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nothmg of my own errata "Well, I have made m;^ peace 
with that good Duke , he has mtervened for me with our 
friend Prestongrange , and here I am with my foot m the 
stirrup agam and some of the responsibihty shared mto my 
hand of prosecuting King George’s enemies and avengmg 
the late darmg and barefaced msult to his Majesty ’ 

‘ Doubtless a proud position for your father s son, 
says I 

He wagged his bald eyebrow s at me ‘ You are pleased 
to make experiments m the ironical, I thmk, said he 
‘ But I am here upon duty, I am here to discharge my 
errand m good faith, it is m vam vou think to divert me 
And let me tell you, for a young fellow of spirit and 
ambition like yourself, a good shove in the beginning will 
do more than ten yeais drudgery The shove is now at 
your command, choose what you wall to be advance J m 
the Duke will watch upon you with the afiectionate dis 
position of a father 

‘ I am thinkmg that I lack the docility of the son,’ 
says I 

‘ And do you really suppose, sir, that the whole pohcy 
of this country is to be sufiered to trip up and tumble 
down for an lU mannered colt of a boy ’ ’ he cried ‘ This 
has been made a test case, all who would prosper m the 
future must put a shoulder to the wheel Look at me ’ 
Do you suppose it is for my pleasure that I put myself m 
the highly invidious position of prosecuting a man that I 
ha\e drawn the sword alongside of The choice is not 
left to me ’ 

‘ But I thmk, sir that you forfeited youi choice when 
you mixed in with that unnatural rebellion,’ I ren arked 
‘ My case is happdy otherw ise , I am a true man, and can 
look either the Duke or Kmg George in the face without 
concern ’ 

‘ Is it so the wmd sits? ’ says he ‘ I i rotest you are 
fallen in the worst sort of error Prestongrange has been 
hitherto so civil (he tells me) as not to combat your 
allegations, but you must not thinlv they are not looked 
upon with strong ouspicion You say you are nnocent 
My dear sir, the facts declaie you guilty ’ 

‘ T was waiting for you theie,’ said I 

‘ The evidence of Mungo Campbell your fligi t after 
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the completion of the murder , your long course of secrecy 
— ^my good young man » ’ said Mr Simon, ‘ here is enough 
evidence to hang a bullock, let be a David Balfour * I 
shall be upon that trial , my voice shall be raised , I shall 
then speak much otherwise from what I do to day, and 
far leas to your gratification, httle as you hke it now ^ 
Ah, you look white * ’ cries he ‘ I have found the key of 
your impudent heart You look pale, your eyes waver, 
Mr David * You see the grave and the gallows nearer b^^ 
than you had fancied * 

‘ I own to a natuial weakness,’ said I ‘ I think no 
shame for that Shame ’ I was going on 

‘ Sname waits for you on the giobet, he broke in 

‘ Where I shall but be even’d with my lord your father, 
said I 

‘ Aha, but not so > ’ he cned, ‘ and you do not yet see to 
the bottom of this busmess My father suftered in a great 
cause, and for deahng m the afiairs of kmgs You are to 
hang for a dirty murder about boddle pieces Your 
personal part in it the treacherous one of holding the 
poor Tzret^h m taUi, your accomphces a pack of ragged 
Highland giliies And it can be shown, my great Mr 
BaKour — ^it can be shown, and it tinll be shown, tiust rtie 
that has a finger m the pie — ^it can be shown, and shall be 
shown, that you were paxd to ao it I thmk I can see the 
looks go round the court when I adauoe my evidence, and 
it shall appear that you, a young man of education, let 
yourself be corrupted to this shockmg act for a suit of cast 
clothes, a bottle of Highland spirits, and three and five 
pence halipenny m copper money ’ 

There was a touch of the truth m these words that 
knocked me hke a blow, clotnes, a bottle of usquebaugh, 
and three and fivepence halfnenny m change made up, 
mdeed, the most of what Alan and I had carried from 
Aucham , and I saw that some of J ames s people had been 
blabbmg m their dungeons 

‘ You see I know more than you fancied,’ he resumed 
in tnumnh ‘ And as for giving it this turn, great Mr 
David you must not suppose the Government of Great 
Britain and Ireland will ever be stuck for want of evidence 
We have men here in prison who wiU swear out their lives 
as we direct them as I direct, if you prefer the phrase 
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So now you are to guess your part of glory it you choose to 
die On the one hand life, wine, women, and a duke to 
be your hand gun on the other a rope to your craig, and 
a gibbet to clatte^’ your bones on, and the lousiest, lowest 
story to hand down to your namesakes m the future that 
was ever told about a hired assassm And see here » ’ he 
cried w ith a formidable shrill voice, ‘ see this paper that I 
pull out of my pocket Look at the name there it is 
the name oi the great David I believe, the ink sea ce dry 
yet Can you guess its nature’ It is the warrant for 
your arrest, wh ch I have but to touch this beh beside me 
to have executed on the spot Once m the ToiLooth upon 
this paper, may God help you, for the die is cast ? * 

I must never den}^ that I was greatly bonified by so 
much baseness, and much unmanned the immed^acv 
and ughness of my danger Mr Simon had dIready 
gloried m the changes of my hue, I make no doubt I was 
now no ruddier than my shirt, my speech besides ^rembled 
‘ There is a gentleman in this room, cried I ‘ I appeal 
to him I put my hfe and credit m his hands ’ 

Rrestongrange shut his book with a snap * I told 
you so, &imon,^ said he , ‘ you have played your hand 
^or all it was worth, and j/ou have lost Sir Da\id/ 
he went on, ‘ I wish ;^ou to bebeve it was by no choice 
OI mme you were subjected to this proof I wish vou 
could understand how glad I am you should come fort*' 
from it with so much c'»'edit You may tjuite sce 
how, but it IS a little of a service to myself For had 
oar friend here been more successful than I was laot 
night, it might have appeared that he was a better judge 
of men than I, it might have appeared we were alto 
gether m the wrong situations, Mr Simon and mvself 
And I know our friend Simon to be ambitious,’ says he, 
str ikin g lightly on Fraser’s shoulder ‘ As for tins stage 
play, it IS over, my sentiments are very much engaged 
m your behalf, and whatever issue we can find to tins 
unfortunate affair, I shall maiie it my busmess to see it is 
adopted with tenderness to you * 

These were very good words, and I could see besiaes 
that there was httle love, and perhaps a spice of genome 
ill will, between those two who were opposed to me 
For all that, ii was unmistakable this mtervicw had 
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been designed, perhaps rehearsed, with the consent ot 
both, it was plain my adversaries were in earnest to 
try me by all methods, and now (persuasion, flattery, 
and menaces havmg been tried in vain) I could not but 
wonder what would be their next expedient My eyes 
besides were still troubled, and my knees loose under 
me, with the distress of the late ordeal, and I could 
do no more than stammer the same form of words ‘ I 
put my life and credit m your hands ’ 

‘ Well, weil,^ said he, ‘ we must try to save them 
And m the meanwhile let us return to gentler methods 
You must not bear any grudge upon my friend, Mr 
Simon, who did but speak by his brief And even if 
you did conceive some malice against myself who stood 
by and seemed ^’ather to hold a candle, I must not let 
that extend to mnocent members of my family These 
are greatly engaged to see more of vou, and I cannot 
consent to have my young women folk disappointed 
To monow they will be gomg to Hope Park where I 
think it verv pioper you shouM make your bow Call 
for me firsu v hen I may possiblv have something for 
your private hei^’ing then yoj shall be turned abroad 
again under the conduct of my mis&es, and until that 
time repeat to me your promise of secrecy * 

I had done better to have mstanoR refused, but m 
truth I was beside the power of reasoning did as I was 
bid, took my leave I know not how, and when I was 
forth again m the close, and the door had shut behind 
me, was glad to lean on a house wall and wipe my face 
That horrid apparition (as I may call it) of Mr Simon 
rang in incmorv, as a sudden noise rings after it is 
over m the ear Tales of the man’s father, of his false 
ness, of his manifold perpetual treacheiies rose before 
me from all that I had heard and re^id and joined on 
with what I had just experienced of himself Each 
time it occurred to me, the ingenious foulness of that 
calumny he had proposed to nail upon my character 
startled me afresh The case of the men upon the gibbet 
by Leith Walk appeared scarce distinguishable from that 
I was now to consider as my own To rob a child of so 
little more than nothing was certamly a paltry enter 
prise for two grown men, but my own tale as it was to 
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be represented m a court by Simon Fraser, appeared a 
fair second m every possible point of view of sordidness 
and cowardice 

TKe voices of two of Prestongrange’s livened men upon 
his doorstep recalled me to m\self 

Ha’e,’ said the one, ‘ this billet as fast as ye can 
imk to the captain ’ 

‘ Is that for the cateran back agam ^ ^ asked the 
other 

‘ It would seem sae/ returned the first Him and 
Simon are seeking him ’ 

‘ I think Prestongrange is gane gj te,’ says the second 
* He’U have James More in bed with him next ’ 

‘ Weel, it s neither your aSair nor mine s,’ said the 
first 

And they parted, the one upon his errand and the other 
back into the house 

This looked as ill as possible I was scarce gone and 
they were sending already for James More, to whom I 
thought Mr Simon must have pointed when he spoke 
of men in prison and ready to redeem their lives by all 
extremities My scalp curdled among my hair, and the 
next moment the blood leaped in me to remember Catnona 
Poor lass ’ her father stood to be hanged for pretty mde 
fensible misconduct V/hat Wc^s yet more unpalatable, 
it now seemed he was prepared to save his four qi carters 
by the worst of shame and the most foul of covardly 
muraers — murdei by the false oath and to complete 
our misfortunes it seemed myself vas picked out to be 
the victim 

I began to walk s\/iftly and at random, conscious only 
of a desire for movement, an, and the open country 


CHAPTER YII 

I MVKE A F^ULT IN HONOUR 

I cvME forth, I \ow I know not how, on the Lang 
Dykes *** This is a rural road which runs on the north 
side over against the city Thence I could see the whole 
* Now Prince s Street 
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black length of it tail down, from where the Castle stands 
upon its crags above the look m a long Ime of spires and 
gable ends, and smokmg chimneys, and at the sight my 
heart swelled m my bosom My youth, as I have told, 
was already mured to dangers , but such danger as I had 
seen the face of but that morning, m the midst of what 
they call the safety of a town, shook me beyond experi 
enoe Peril of slavery, peril of shipwreck, peril of sword 
and shot, I had stood all of these without discredit, but 
the peril there was in the sharp voice and the fat face of 
Simon, properly Lord Lovat, daunted me wholly 

I sat by the lake side m a place where the rushes went 
down mto the water, and there steeped my wribts and 
laved my temples If I could nave done so with any 
remains oi self esteem, I would now have fied from my 
foolhardy enterprise But (call it courage or cowardice, 
and I beheve it was both the one and the other) I decided 
I was ventured out beyond the possibility of a retreat 
I had out faced these men, I would contmue to out face 
them, come what might, I would stand by the word 
spoken 

Ihc bcuoe oi my own constancy somewhat uplifted 
my s^Jirits, but not much At the best of it tnere was an 
icy place about my heart, and life seemed a black busi 
ness to be at all engaged m For two souls m partxcular 
my pity flowed. The one was myself, to be so friendless 
and lost among dangers The other was the gnl, the 
daughter of James More I had seen but little of her, 
yet my view was taken, and my judgment made I 
thought her a lass of a clean honour, like a man’s, I 
thouginc her ore to die of a disgrace, and now I believed 
her father to be at tha^ moment bargaining his vile life 
for mine It made a bond m my thoughts betwixt the 
girl and me I had seen her before only as a wayside 
appearance, though ore tha+ pleased me strangely, I 
saw her now m a sudden nearness of leiation, as the 
daughter of my blood foe, and I might say, my murderer 
I reflected it was hard I should oe so plagued and peise 
outed ail my days for other folks’ afla^rs, and have no 
manner of pleasure myself I got meals and a bed to 
sleep m when my concerns would suffer it, beyond that 
mv wealth was of no help to me If I was to hang, my 
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days were KLe to bo short, if I was not to bang but to 
escape out of this trouble, tliev might yet seem long to 
me ere I was done with them Of a sudden her face 
appeared m my memory, the way I had fir&t seen it, with 
the parted lips, at that, wea’mess came m my bosom 
and strength mto my legs, and I set resolutely forward 
on the wav to Dean If I was to Lang to morrow, and 
it was sure enough I might very liLe^ sict-p tnai mght 
m a dungeon, I determined I shonla and speak once 
more with Catriona 

The e^CiOise of walkmg ana the thought of my destma 
tion braced me yet more, so that I began to pluck up a 
kmd of spirit In the v^lage of Be'^n, tv here it sits m 
a bottom of the glen beside the river, I mqanred my way 
oi a miller’s man, who sent me up the hJl upon the farther 
side by a plain path, and so to e decern luve small house 
in a garden of lawns and apple trees iUj hear^ beati 
high as I stepped insiae the garden hedge, but it fell 
low mdeed when I came face to face with a grim and 
fierce old lady, walkmg there m a white mutch with a 
man’s hat strapped upon the top of it 

‘ What do ye come seeking here '' * she asked 
I told her I was after !Miss Drummona 
And TV hat may be your bu«mess with MifcS Drum 
mond ’ says she 

I told her I had met her on Sa uiaay last, baa been s 
lortunate as to render her a tiiflmg service, and was 
come now on tne yoxmg lady’s mvitat’on 

‘ O, so you re Sctxp^nce * * sne cried, with a very sneermg 
manner A braw gift, a bonny gentleman And hae 
ye onv ither name and design'^tion, or were ve banteesed 
Saxpence ^ she asked 
I to^d my nci ne 

‘ Preserve mo * ^ sne cried Has Ebenezer gotten a 
son? ^ 

‘ No, ma’am,^ said I ‘ I am a son of Alexander s 
Ic’s I that am the Laira of Shaws ^ 

‘ Ye’ll find your work out out for ve to establish that,® 
quoth she 

‘ I perceiT e you know my uncle,’ said I , ‘ and I dare 
ga> you may be the better pleased to hear that business 
is arranged * 
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‘ And what brings ye here after Miss Drummond ’ * 
she pursued 

‘ I’m come after my saxpence, mem,* said I ‘It’s 
to be thought, bemg my uncle’s nephew, I would be 
found a careful lad * 

‘ So ye have a spark of sleeness m ye "i* ® observed the 
old lady, with some approval ‘ I thought ye had just 
been a ouif — ^you and your saxpence, and your lucVy 
lay and your mhe of Balwhidder * — ^from which I was 
gratified to learn that Catnona had not forgotten some 
of our talk * But all this is by the purpose,* she re 
sumed Am I to understand that ye come here keeping 
company ’ ’ 

‘ This IS surely rather an early question,’ said I The 
maid IS young, so am I, worse fortune I have but seen 
her the once I’ll not deny,’ I added, makmg up my 
mind to try her with some frankness, ‘ I’ll not deny but 
she has run m my head a good deal smce I met m with 
her That is one thmg but it would be quite another 
and I tLmk I would look very like a fool, to commit 
m^^self ’ 

You can speak out of your mouth, I see,’ said +he 
old lady ‘ Piai®e God, and so can I ’ I was fool enough 
to take charge of this rogue’s daughter a fine charge I 
have gotten but it’s mme, and I’ll carry it the way 
I want to Do ye mean to tell me, Mr Balfour of Shaws, 
that you would marry James Mo'^’e’s daughter and him 
hanged ’ Weil, then, where there’s no possible marriage 
there shall be no manner of carryings on, and take that 
for said Lasses are bruckle thmgs,’ she added, with 
a nod , ‘ and tnough ye would never think it by my 
wrunkied chafts I was a lassie mj^seP, and a bonny one ’ 

Lady Allardyce,’ said I, ‘ for that I suppose to be 
your name, you seem to do the two sides of the talking, 
which is a very poor manner to come to an agreement 
You give me rather a home thrust when you ask if I 
would marry, at the gallows’ foot, a young lady whom 
I have seen but once I have told you already I would 
never be so untenty as to commit myself And yet I’ll 
go some way with you If I con-^mue to like the lass 
as well as I have reason to expect, it will be something 
more than her father, or the gaUows either, that keeps 
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the two of us apart As for my family, I found it by 
the wayside like a lost bawbee ' I owe less than nothing 
to my uncle , and if ever I marry, it will be to please one 
person that’s myself * 

‘ I have heard this kmd of talk before ve were bom,® 
said Mrs Ogilvy, ‘ which is perhaps the reason that I 
think of it so little There’s much to be considered 
This James More is a kinoman of mme, to mv shame 
be it spoken But the better the family, the man men 
hanged or heided, that s alwavs been poor Scotland s 
story And if it was just the hanging ' For my par+ 
I think I would be best pleased with James upon the 
gallows, which would be at least an ena to him Catnne’a 
a good lass enough and a good hearted, and lets herselE 
be deaved all day with a runt of an auld wife like me 
But, ye see, there’s the weak bit She s daft about that 
long, false, flecchmg beggar of a father of Lers, and red 
mad about the Gregara, and proscribed names, and Kmg 
James, and a wheen blethers And you might think ye 
could guide her, ye would find vourself sore mista en 
Ye say ye’ve seen her but the once ” 

Spoke with her but the once, I should have said,’ I 
interrupted I saw her agam this morning from a 
window at Brest ongr-^nge’s ’ 

This I dare say I put m because it sonnc'^ed well , but I 
was properly paid for my ostentation on the return 

‘ \\ hat’s this of it ’ ® cries the old lady, with a sudden 
pucker of her face ‘I think it was at the Aavocate’s 
door cheek that ye met her first ® 

I told her that v as so 

‘ H’m,® she said, and then suddenly, upon rather a 
scoldmg tone, I have your bare word for it,® she cries, 

‘ as to who and what you are By your w ay of it, you re 
Balfour of the Shaws, but for what I ken you may be 
Balfour of the Deevil’s oxter It’s possible ye may come 
here for what ve say, and it’s equally possible ye may 
come here for deil care what * Im good enough Whig 
to sit quiet, and to have keepit aU my men folks’ heads 
upon their shoulders But I m not just a good enough 
Whig to be made a fool of neither And I tell vou fairly, 
there’s too much Advocate’s door and Ad\ocate’s wmdow 
here for a man ^-hat comes taigling after a Macgregor’s 
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dangliter Ye can tell that to the Aavooate that sent 
ye, my fond love And I kiss my loof to ye, Mr 

Balfour/ says she, suiting the action to the word , ‘ and 
% braw journey to ye back to wnere ye cam frae * 

‘ If you tmidr me a spy,* I broke out, and speech stuck 
m my thmat I stood and looked murder at the old 
lady for a space, then bowed and turned away 

* Here ’ Hoots » The caUant’s in a creel ’ * she cried 

‘ Think ye a spy ’ What else should X think ye — me that 
kens naething by ye ? But I see that I was wrong , and 
as I cannot tight, I'H nave to apologise A bonny figure 
I would be with a broadsword Ay ’ Ay * * she went 
m, ‘ you’re none such a bad lad m your way , I thmk 
» 11 have some redeeming vices But, O ’ Ba-^ t 
Balfoui, ye’re damned coontryfeed Ye’U have to wm 
over that, lad , ye’ll have to soople your back bone, and 
think a wee pickle less of your dainty self , and ye 11 
have to try to find out that women folk are nae grenadiers 
But that Can never be To your last day you’ll ken no 
more or women folk than what I do of sow gelding * 

I had never been used with such espretssions fiom a 
lady’s tongue, the only two ladies I had known, 2^irs 
Campbell and my mother, being most devout and most 
particular women, and I suppose my amazement must 
have been depicted in my countenance, for MLrs Ogilvy 
burst forth suddenly in a fit of laughter 

* Keep me * * she cried, strugglmg with her mirth, 
YOU have the finest timber face — you to ma-^rv the 

aaughter of a Hieland oareian * B ivie, my dear I think 
w©*ll have to make a ma^ch of it — if it was just to see th#^ 
eans Ana now/ she went on, ‘ there s no mannei of 
service m yom daidiing here, for the young woman is 
from home, and it’s my fear that the old woman is no 
suitable compamon for your fatner’s son Foruye that 
I have nobody bat myself to look after my reputation 
and have been long enough alone wii i a sedooctive youth 
And come back another day for > our saxpence * * she 
cried after me as I left 

>Iy skirmish with this disconcertmg lady gave my 
thoughts a boidness they had otherwise wantea For two 
days the image of Catnona had mixed m all my medita 
tions, she made their background, so that I scarce 
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enjoyed my own company witiiont a glint of her in a 
comer of my mind But now she came immediately 
near, I seemed to touch her, whom I had never touched 
but the once, I let myself flow out to her m a happy 
weakness and looking all about, and before and behmd, 
saw the world like an undesirable desert where men 
go as soldiers on a march, following their duty with what 
constancy they have, and Catriona alone there to offer 
me some pleasure of my days I wondered at myself 
that I could dwell on such considerations m that time 
of my peril and disgrace, and when I remembered my 
youth I was ashamed I had my studies to complete 
I had to be called mto some Ufaeful busmess I had yet 
to take my part of service m a place where ail must 
serve, I had yet to learn, and know, and prove myself 
a man, and I had so much sense as blush that I should 
be already tempted with these further on and holier 
delights and duties My education spoke home to me 
sharply I was never brought up on sugar biscu ts but 
on the hard food of the truth I knew that he was quite 
unfit to be a husband who was not prepared to be a 
father also , and for a boy like me to play the father 
was a mere derision 

When 1 was m the midst of these thoughts and about 
half way back to town I saw a figure coming to meet me, 
and the trouble of my heart was heightened It seemed 
I had ever 3 rfchmg in the world to say to her, but nothing 
to say first and remembermg how tongue tied I had 
been that mormng at the Advocate’s I made sure that I 
would find myself struck dumb But when she came 
up my fears fled away, not even the consciousness of 
what I had been privately thinking disconcerted me the 
least and I found I could talk with her as easily and 
rationally as I might with Alan 

‘O’* she cried, you have been seeking your sixpence , 
did you get it ’ * 

I told her no, but now I had met with her my walk 
was not m vain ‘ Though I have seen you to day already,’ 
said I, and told her where and when 

I did not see you,’ she said My eyes are big but 
there are better than mme at seeing far Only I heard 
eingmg in the house * 

297 ^ 
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‘ That was Miss Grant/ said I, ‘ the eldest and the 
bonniest * 

‘ They say they are all beautiful/ said she 
They think the same of you. Miss Drummond/ I 
replied, ‘ and were all orowdmg to the window to observe 
you ’ 

* It is a pity about my being so bhnd,’ said she, * or I 
might have seen them too And you were in the house ^ 
You must have been havmg the fine time with the fine 
music and the pretty ladies ’ 

‘ There is just where you are wrong,^ said I , ‘ for I 
was as uncouth as a sea fish upon the brae of a mountam 
The truth is that I am better fitted to go about with 
rudas men than pretty ladies ’ 

‘ Well, I would think so too, at all events ’ ’ said she, 
at which we both of us laughed 

‘ It 13 a strange thing, now,’ said I ‘ I am not the 
least afraid with you, yet I could have run from the Miss 
Grants And I was afraid of your cousin too ’ 

‘ O, I think any man will be afraid of her ’ bhe cried 
‘ My father is afraid of her himself ’ 

The name of her father brought me to a stop I looked 
at her as she walked by my side, I recalled the man, 
and the little I knew and the much I guessed of him, 
and comparmg the one with the other, felt like a traitor 
to be silent 

‘ Speakmg of which/ said I, ‘ I met your father no 
later than this morning ® 

‘ Did you ? * she cried, with a voice of joy that seemed 
to mock at me You saw James More ’ You will have 
fcpol en wi th him then ^ ^ 

I did even that ’ said I 

Then I think things went the worst way for me 
tnat was humanly possible She gave me a look of 
mere gratitude ‘ Ah, thank you for that ^ ’ says 
she 

‘ You thank me for very little,’ said I, and then stopped 
But it seemed when I was holding back so much, some 
thing at least had to come out ‘ I spoke rather ill to 
him,* said I , ‘I did not like him very much , I spoke 
him rather ill, and he was angry ’ 

‘ I think you had little to do then, and less to tell it 
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to lus daugliter * * she cried out ‘ But those that do 
not love and cherish him I will not know * 

‘ I will take the freedom of a word yet,’ said I, begm 
mng to tremble ‘ Perhaps neither 5 our father nor I 
are m the best of spirits at Prestongrange s I dare say 
we both have anxious busmess there, for it’s a dangerous 
house I was sorry for him too and spoke to him the 
first, if I could but have spoken the wiser And for one 
thing, in my opmion, you will soon find that his affairs 
are mendmg ’ 

‘ It will not be through your friendship, I am thmt ing,® 
said she, and he is much made up to jou for your 
sorrow * 

‘ Miss Drummond, * cried I, ‘ I am alone m this 
world ’ 

‘ And I am not wondermg at that,* sa d she 

‘ 0 let me speik ’ * said I I will sorak but the 
once, and then leave you if \ou will, for ever I cane 
this day in the hopes of a kmd word that I am sore m 
want of I know that what I said must hurt you, and 
I knew it then It would have been easy to have spoken 
smooth, easy to lie to you , can you not think how I was 
tempted to the same’ Cannot you see the “^ruth of my 
heart shine out ’ * 

‘ I think here is a great deal of work, IMr Balfour,* 
said she I think we will have met but the once, and 
wall can part like gentle folk * 

‘ O, let me have one to believe in me • ’ T pleaded, 
‘I cannae bear it else The whole woild is clanned 
against me How am I to go through with my dreadfi 
fate’ If there s to be none to believe in me I cannc 
do it The man must 3 ust die, for I cannot do it * 

She had still looked straight in front of her head ii^r 
air, but at my words or the tone of my voice she came 
to a stop What is this you say ’ * she asked What 
are you talking of ’ * 

‘ It is my testimony which may save an innocent life,* 
said I ‘ and they will not suffer me to bear it What 
would you do yourself ’ You know what this is, whose 
father lies m danger Vi ould you desert the poor soul t 
They have tried all ways with me They have sought to 
bribe me , they offered me hills and valley s And to day 
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tFat sleuth hound told me how I stood, and to what a 
length he would go to butcher and disgrace me I am to 
be brought in a party to the murder , I am to have held 
Glenure in talk for money and old clothes I am to be 
killed and shamed If this is the way I am to faU, and 
me scarce a man — if this is the story to be told of me in 
all Scotland — if you are to believe it too, and my name is 
to be nothing but a by word — Catriona how can I go 
through with it ^ The thmg’s not possible , it's more 
than a man has in his heart * 

I poured my words out in a whorl, one upon the other , 
and when I stopped I found her gazing on me with a 
startled face 

* Glenure 1 It is the Appm murder,* she said softly, 
but with a very deep surprise 

I had turned back to bear her company, and we were 
now come near the head of the brae above Dean village 
At this word I stepped m front of her like one suddenly 
distracted 

For God’s sake f * I cried, ‘ for God’s sake, what is 
this that I have done ? * and carried my fists to my tem^ les 
* What made me do it ’ Sure, I am bewitched to say 
these things > * 

‘ In the name of heaven, what ails you now ? ’ she cried 
‘ I gave my honour, I groaned, ‘ I gave my honour 
and now I have broke it O Catriona * ’ 

‘ I am asking you what it is ’ she said ‘ was it these 
thmgs you should not have spoken ’ And do you think 
1 have no honour, then ’ or that I am one that would 
betray a friend ’ I hold up my right hand to you and 
swear ’ 

‘ 0, I jbjiew you would be true ’ said I ‘ It’s me — 
it’s here I that stood but this morning and outfaced 
them, that risked rather to die disgraced upon the gallows 
than do wrong — and a few hours after I throw my honour 
away by the roadside in common talk ♦ “ There is one 

thmg clear upon our interview,’* says he, ‘ that I can 
rely on your pledged word** Where is my word now? 
Who could believe me now ’ You could not believe 
me I am clean fallen down, I had best die ’ * All tins 
I said with a weepmg voice, but I had no tears m my 
body 
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‘ My heart is sore for you,* said she, * but be sure you 
are too nice I would not believe you, do you say t 3 
would trust you with anything And these men? 2 
would not be thinking of them » Men who go about 
to entrap and to destroy you * Fy * this is no tune to 
crouch Look up 1 Do you not think I thU be admirmg 
you like a great hero of the good — and you a boy not 
much older than myself ? And be<^ause you said a word 
too much in a friend s ear, that would d^e ere she betrayed 
you — ^to make such a matter ’ It is one thing that we 
must both forget ’ 

' Catriona,’ said I, looking at her, hang dog, ‘ is this 
true of it ? Would ye trust me yet ’ ^ 

‘ Will you not beiieye the tears upon my face ^ * she 
cned ‘ It is the world I am thmkmg of you, S^ir David 
BaKour Let them hang you I will never forget, I 
will grow Old and still remember you 1 think it is great 
to die so I will envy you that gallows ’ 

And maybe all this while I am but a child frighted 
With bogles,* said I ‘ Maybe they but make a mock of 
me * 

‘ It IS what I must know,’ she said ‘ I must hear the 
whole The harm is done at all events and I must hear 
the whole 

I had sat down on the wayside, where she took a place 
beside me, and I told her ail that matter much as I have 
written it, my thoughts about her father’s deaimgs bemg 
alone omitted 

‘ ell, she said, when I had jQmshed, ‘ you are a he^o, 
surely, and I never would have thought that same I 
And I think you are m peril, too O, Simon Fraser I 
to think upon that man * For his life and the dirty 
money, to be dealing m such traffic > * And just then she 
called out aloud wnth a queer word that was common 
with her, and belongs, I believe, to her own language 
* My torture * * says she, ‘ look at the sun i * 

Ludeed it was already dippmg towards the mountains 

She bid me come agam soon, gave me her hand, and 
left me m a turmoil of glad spirits I delayed to go 
home to my lodging, for I had a terror of immediate 
arrest , but got some supper at a change house, and the 
better part of that night walked by myself m the barley 
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fields, and had snch a sense of Catnona’s presence that ^ 
seemed to bear her in my arms 


CHAPTER Vin 

THE BBAVO 

The next day, Angnst 29th, I kept my appomtment at 
the Advocate’s in a coat that I had made to my own 
measure, and was but newly ready 

‘ Aha,’ says Prestongrange, ‘ you are very fine to day , 
my misses are to have a fine cavalier Come, I take that 
kind of you I take that kmd of you, Mr David O, 
we shall do very well yet, and I believe your troubles 
are nearly at an end ’ 

‘ You have news for me ? * cried I 

‘ Beyond anticipation,’ he replied ‘ Your testimony 
is after all to be received, and you may go, if you will, 
m my company to the trial, which is to be held at Inverary, 
Thursday, 21st 'proximo ’ 

I was too much amazed to find words 
‘ In the meanwhile,^ he contmued, ‘ though I will not 
ask you to renew your pledge, I must caution you strictly 
to be reticent To morrow your precognition must be 
taken, and outside of that, do you know, I think least 
said will be soonest mended ’ 

‘ I shaU try to go discreetly,’ said I ‘ I believe it is 
yourself that I must thank for this crownmg mercy, and 
I do thank you gratefully After yesterday, my lord, 
this IS like the doors of Heaven I cannot find it in my 
heart to get the thing beheved * 

^Ah, but you must try and manage, you must try 
and manage to beheve it, says he, soothmg like ‘ and I 
am very glad to hear your acknowledgment of ohhgation, 
for I thmk you may he able to repay me very shortly ’ — 
he coughed — ‘ or even now The matter is much changed 
Your testimony, which I shall not trouble you for to day, 
will doubtless alter the complexion of the case for all 
concerned, and this makes it less delicate for me to enter 
with you on a side issue * 
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‘ My lord,* I interrupted, ‘ excuse me for mterruptmg 
yon, but bow has tbis been brought about ’ The obstacles 
yon told me of on Saturday appeared even to me to be 
quite insurmountable , how has it been contrived ? * 

‘ My dear Mr David,* said he, it would never do for 
me to divulge (even to you, as yon say) the councils of 
the Government, and you must content yourself, if yon 
please, with the gross fact * 

He smiled upon me like a father as he spoke, pla3nLng 
the while with a new pen, methought it was impossible 
there could be any shadow of deception m the man 
yet when he drew to him a sheet of paper, dipped his 
pen among the ink, and began again to address me, I 
was somehow not so certam, and lell instinctively mto an 
attitix ^e o f guard 

‘ There is a point I wish to touch upon,* he began 
I purposely left it before upon one side, winch need be 
now no longer necessary This is not, of course, a part 
of your exammation, which is to follow by another hand , 
this IS a private interest of my own You say you 
encountered Alan Breck upon the hiU ’ * 

* I did, my lord,’ said I 

* This was immediately after the murder ’ * 

‘ It was ’ 

‘ Did you speak to him ’ ’ 

‘ I did ’ 

‘ You had known him before, I think ’ * says my lord, 
carelessly 

‘ T cannot guess your reason for so thmking, my lord,* 
I replied, ‘ but such is the fact ’ 

‘ And when did you part with him agam ’ * said 
he 

' I reserve my answer,* said I ' The question will be 
put to me at the assize ’ 

‘ Mr Balfour,’ said he, ‘ will you not understand that 
ah this IS without prejudice to vourself I have promised 
you life and honour and, beheve me, I can keep my 
word You are therefore clear of all anxiety Alan, it 
appears, you suppose you can protect, and you talk to 
me of your gratitude, which I think (if you push me) is 
not ill deserved There are a great many different 
considerations all pomtmg the same way, and I will 
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never be persuaded that you could not help us (if you 
chose) to put salt on Alan’s tail * 

‘ My lord ’ said I, ‘ I give you my word I do not so 
much as guess where Alan is ’ 

He paused a breath ‘ Nor how he might be found ? * 
he asked 

I sat before him like a log of wood 

‘ And so much for your gratitude, IVIr David * * he 
observed Agam there was a piece of silence ‘ Well,’ 
said he, rising, I am not fortunate, and we are a couple 
at cross purposes Let us speak of it no more you will 
receive notice when, where, and by whom we are to take 
your precogmtion And m the meantime, my misses 
mus^ be waitmg you They will never forgive me if I 
detam their cavalier ’ 

Into the hands of these Graces I was acoordmgly offered 
up, and found them dressed beyond what I had thought 
possible, and looking fair as a posy 

As we went forth from the doors a small circumstance 
occurred which came afterwards to look extremely big 
I heard a whistle sound loud and brief like a signal, and 
looking all about, spied for one moment the red head of 
Neil of the Tom the son of Duncan The next moment 
he was gone agam, nor could I see so much as the skirt 
tail of Catriona, unon whom I naturally supposed him to 
be then attendmg 

My thiee keepers led me out by Bnsto and the Brunts 
field Links, v hence a path earned us to Hope Park, a 
beautiful pleasanoe, laid wirh gravel walks furnished 
with seats and summer sheds and warded by a keeper 
The way there was a little longsome the two younger 
misses affected an air of genteel weariness that damped 
me cruelly the eldest considered me with something that 
at times appeared like mirth, and though I thought I 
did m^^self more justice than the day before, it was not 
without some effort Upon our reaching the park I was 
launched on a bevy of eight or ten young gentlemen 
(some of them cockaded officers, the rest chiefly advocates) 
who crowded to attend upon these beauties and though 
I was presented to all of them m vei / good words it 
seemed I was by all immediately forgo i ten Young folk 
in a company are like to savage animals they fail upon 
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or scorn a stranger without civility, or I may say, 
humanity , and I am sure, if I had been among baboons, 
they would have shown me quite as much of both Some 
of the advocates set up to be "wits, and some of the soldiers 
to be rattles , and I could not tell which of these extremes 
annoyed me most All had a manner of handlmg their 
swords and coat skirts, for the which (m mere black 
envy) I could have kicked them from that park I 
dare say, upon their side, they grudged me extremely 
the fine company m which I had arrived , and altogether 
I had soon fallen behind, and stepped stiffly m the rear 
of all that merriment with my own thoughts 

From these I was recalled by one of the officers, Lienten 
ant Hector Dimcansby, a gawky, leermg Highland boy, 
askmg if my name was not ‘ Palfour ’ 

I told him it was, not very kmdly, for his manner was 
scant civil 

* Ha, Palfour, ‘ says he, and then, repeatmg it, ‘ Palfour, 
Palfour » * 

‘ I am afraid you do not like my name, sir,’ says I, 
annoyed with myself to be annoyed with such a mstioai 
fellow 

‘ Ho,^ says he, ‘ but I wass thinking ^ 

* I would not advise you to make a practice of that, 
sir,’ says I ‘ I feel sure you would not find it to agree 
with you ’ 

‘ Tit you efier hear where Alan Grigor fand the tangs ? * 
said he 

I asked him what he could possibly mean, and he 
answeied, with a hecklmg laugh, that he thought I must 
have found the poker m the same place and swallowed it 

There could be no mistake about this, and my cheek 
burned 

‘ Before I went about to put affronts on gentlemen,* 
said I, I think I would learn the English language first * 

He took me by the sleeve with a nod and a wmk and 
led me quietly outside Hope Park But no sooner were 
we beyond the view of the promenaders than the fashion 
of his countenance changed You tarn Lowland scoon’- 
rel ’ * cries he, and hit me a buffet on the jaw with his 
closed fist 

I paid bim as good or better on the return whereupon 
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he stepped a little back and took off his hat to me 
decorously 

‘ Enough plows, I think,* says he ‘ I will be the 
offended shentleman, for who effer heard of such suf 
feeoiency as tell a shentlemans that is the King’s officer he 
cannae speak Cot’s English ? We have swords at our 
hurdles, and here is the Klmg’s Park at hand Will ye 
walk first, or let me show ye the way ’ * 

I returned his bow, told him to go first, and followed 
him As he went I heard him grumble to himself about 
Cofs English and the King's coat, so that I might have 
supposed him to be seriously offended But his manner 
at the beginnmg of our mterview was there to belie him 
It was manifest he had come prepared to fasten a quarrel 
on me, right or wrong, manifest that I was taken m a 
fresh contrivance of my enemies, and to me (conscious 
as I was of my deficiencies) manifest enough that I should 
be the one to fall m our encounter 

As we came into that rough rocky desert of the Kmg’s 
Park I was tempted half a dozen times to take to my 
heels and run for it, so loath was I to show my ignorance 
m fencmg, and so much averse to die or even to be 
wounded But I considered if their mahee went as far 
as this, it would likely stick at nothing , and that to fall 
by the sword, however ungracefully was still an improve 
ment on the gallows I considered besides that by the 
unguarded pertness of my words and the quickness of 
my blow I had put myself quite out of court, and that 
even if I ran my adversary would probably pursue and 
catch me, which would add disgrace to my misfortune 
So that, takmg all m aU, I contmued marching behind 
him, much as a man follows the hangman, and certainly 
with no more hope 

We went about the end of the long craigs, and came mto 
the Hunter’s Bog Here, on a piece of fair turf, my 
adversary drew There was nobody there to see us but 
some birds, and no resource for me but to follow hia 
example, and stand on guard with the best face I could 
display It seems it was not good enough for Mr Dun 
cansby, who spied some flaw m my manoeuvres, paused, 
looked upon me sharply, and came off and on, and menaced 
me with his blade m the air As I had seen no such 
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proceedings from Alan, and was besides a good deal 
affected with the proximity of death, I grew quite be 
wildered, stood helpless, and could have longed to nm 
away 

‘ Fat deil ails her ? * cnes the heutenant 
And suddenly engagmg, he twitched the sword out of 
my grasp and sent it flymg far among the rushes 

Twice was this mancBuvre repeated , and the third 
time when I brought back my humiliated weapon, I 
found he had returned his own to the scabbard, and stood 
awaitmg me with a face of some anger, and his hands 
clasped under his skirt 

‘ Pe tamned if I touch you ’ * he cried, and asked me 
bitterly what right I had to stand up before ‘ shentle 
mans ’ when I did not know the back of a sword from the 
front of it 

I answered that was the fault of my upbrmgmg, and 
would he do me the justice to say I had given him all 
the satisfaction it was unfortunately m my power to offer, 
and had stood up like a man’ 

‘ And that is the truth,’ said he * I am fery prave 
myself, and pold as a lions But to stand up there — and 
you ken naethmg of fence » — ^the way that you did, I 
declare it was peyond me And I am sorry for the plow 
though I declare I pelief your own was the elder brother, 
and my held still sings with it And I declare if I had 
kent what way it wass, I would not put a hand to such a 
piece of pusmess * 

‘ That is handsomely said,* I repbed, and I am sure 
you will not stand up a second tune to be the actor for 
my private enemies * 

‘ Indeed, no, Palfoxu*,’ said he ‘ and I think I was used 
extremely suffeeciently myseK to be set up to fecht with 
an auld wife, or all the same as a baim whateff er » And I 
will tell the Master so, and fecht him, by Cot, himself ’ ’ 
‘ And if you knew the nature of Mr Simon’s quarrel 
with me,’ said I, ‘ you would be yet the more affronted to 
be mmgled up with such affairs * 

He swore he could well believe it, that all the Lovats 
were made of the same meal and the devil was the miller 
that ground that, then suddenly shakmg me by the 
hand, he vowed I was a pretty enough fellow after all. 
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that it was a thousand pities I had been neglected, and 
that if he could find the time, he would give an eye himself 
to have me educated 

‘ You can do me a better service than even what you 
propose,* said I, and when he had asked its nature — 
‘ Come with me to the house of one of my enemies, and 
testify how I have carried myself this day,’ I told him 
‘ That will be the true service For though he has sent 
me a gallant adversary for the first, the thought m Mr 
Simon’s mmd is merely murder There will be a second 
and then a third, and by what you have seen of my 
cleverness with the cold steel, you can judge for yourself 
what is like to be the upsEbt * 

‘ And I would not like it myself, if I was no more of a 
man than what you wass ^ he cried ‘ But I will do you 
right, Palfour Lead on » * 

If I had walked slowly on the way mto that accursed 
park my heels were light enough on the way out They 
kept time to a very good old air, that is as ancient as the 
Bible, and the words of it are ‘ Surely the bitterness of 
death %s past * I mmd that I was extremely thirsty, 
and had a drmk at Samt Margaret’s well on the road down, 
and the sweetness of that water passed belief We went 
through the sanctuary, up the Canongate, m by the 
Netherbow, and straight to Prestongrange’s door, talking 
as we came and arranging the details of our affair The 
footman owned his master was at home, but declared him 
engaged with other gentlemen on very private busmess, 
and his door forbidden 

' My busmess is but for three mmutes, and it cannot 
wait,’ said I ‘You may say it is by no means private, 
and I shall be even glad to have some witnesses * 

As the man departed unwilimgly enough upon this 
errand, we made so bold as to follow him mto the ante 
chamber, whence I could hear for a while the murmuring 
of several voices m the room withm The truth is, they 
were three at the one table — ^Prestongrange, Simon Fraser, 
and Mr Erskme, Sheriff of Perth , and as they were met 
m consultation on the very business of the Appm murder, 
they were a little disturbed at my appearance, but decided 
to receive me 

* Well, well, Mr Balfour, and what brings you here 
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again ? and who is this you bring with you ? * says Preston 
grange 

As for Fraser, he looked before him on the table 
* He IS here to bear a little testimony m my favour, 
my lord, which I think it very needful you should hear,* 
»aid I, and turned to Duncansby 

‘ I have only to say this,’ said the heutenant, ‘ that I 
sjtood up this day with Palfour m the Hunter’s Pog, 
which I am now fery sorry for, and he behaved himself as 
pxetty as a shentlemans could ask it And I have creat 
respects for Palfo or, ^ he added 

‘ I thank you for your honest expressions,* said I 
Whereupon Duncansby made his bow to the company, 
and left the chamber, as we h§d agreed upon before 
‘ What have I to do with this ’ * says Prestongrange 
‘ I will tell your lordship m two words,* said I I 
have brought this gentleman, a King’s ofiicer, to do me 
BO much 3 ustice Now I thmk my character is covered, 
and until a certam date, which your lordship can very well 
supply, it will be quite m vam to despatch against me any 
more officers I will not consent to fight my way through 
the garrison of the castle * 

The veins swelled on Prestongrange’ s brow, and he 
regarded me with fury 

I think the devil uncoupled this dog of a lad between 
my legs ’ * he cried, and then, turnmg fiercely on his 
neighbour, ‘ This is some of your work, Simon,* he said 
‘ I spy your hand m the busmess, and, let me tell you, I 
resent it It is disloyal, when we are agreed upon one 
expedient, to follow another m the dark You are 
disloyal to me What * you let me send this lad to the 
place with my very daughters ' And because I let drop 
a word to you Fy, sir, keep your dishonours to 

yourself * * 

Simon was deadly pale * I will be a lack ball between 
you and the Duke no longer, he exclaimed ‘ Either 
come to an agreement, or come to a diSer, and have it 
out among ourselves But I will no longer fetch and 
carry, and get your contrary instructions, and be blamed 
by both For if I were to tell you what I thmk of aU 
your Hanover busmess it would make your head smg * 
But Sherifi Erskine had preserved his temper, and now 
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intervened smoothly, ‘ And in the meantime,’ says he, 
' I think we should tell Mr Balfour that his character 
for valour is quite established He may sleep in peace 
Until the date he was so good as to refer to it shall be 
put to the proof no more ^ 

His coolness brought the others to their prudence, 
and they made haste, with a somewhatjiiKbraoted civility, 
to pack me from the houje 


CHAFTEl^ 153 

THE HEJiSMEK OlfT FIBB 

WhUj^h'I! Vlt Prestongrange that afternoon I was for 
the jfirst time angry The Advocate had made a mock of 
me He had pretended my testimony was to be received 
and myself respected, and m that very hour, not only 
was Simon piactising against my life by the hands of 
the Highland soldier, but (as appeared from his own Ian 
guage) Prestongrange himself had some design in oper 
ation I counted my enemies, Prestongrange with all 
the Kmg’s authority behmd him , and the Duke with the 
power of the West Highlands, and the Lovat mterest by 
then siae to help them with so great a force in the north, 
and the whole clan of old Jacobite spies and traffickers 
And when I remembered James More, and the red head 
of Ned the son of Duncan, I thought there was perhaps 
a fourth in the confederacy, and what remamed of Rob 
Roy’s old despe^'ate sept of caterans would be banded 
agamst me with the others One thing was requisite — 
some strong friend or wise adviser The country must 
be full of such, both able and eager to support me, or 
Lovat and the Duke and Prestongrange had not been 
nosmg for expedients, and it made me rage to think 
that I might brush against my champions m the street 
and be no mser 

And just then (like an answer) a gentleman brushed 
against me gomg by, gave me a meanmg look and turned 
mto a close I knew him with the tail of my eye — it was 
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Stewarfi the Writer, and, blessing my good fortune, 
turned m to follow him As soon as I had entered the 
close I saw him standing in the month of a stair, where 
he made me a signal and immediately vamshed Seven 
storeys up, there he was agam m a house door, which he 
locked behind us after we had entered The house was 
quite dismantled, with not a stick of furniture, mdeed, 
it was one of which Stewart had the letting in his hands 
‘ We’U have to sit upon the floor,* said he but we’re 
safe here for the time bemg, and I’ve been weary mg to 
see ye, Mr Balfour * 

‘ How’s it with Alan ? * I asked 

* Brawly,* said he ‘ Andie picks him up at Gillane 
sands to morrow, Wednesday He was keen to say 
good bye to ye, but the way -that things were gomg, I was 
feared the pair of ve was maybe best apart And that 
brmgs me to the essential how does your busmess speed ’ * 

‘ Why,’ said I, I was told only this mornmg that my 
testimony was accepted, and I was to travel to Inverary 
with the Advocate, no less ’ 

‘ Hout awa ’ * cried Stewart ‘ I’ll never beheve 
that’ 

‘ I have maybe a suspicion of my own,* says I, ‘ but I 
would like fin© to hear your reasons * 

‘ Well, I tell ye fairly, I’m horn mad,’ cries Stewart 
‘ If my one hand could pull their Government down I 
would pluck it like a rotten apple I m doer for Appin 
and foi James of the Glens, and, of course, it’s my duty 
to defend my kmsman for his life Hear how it goes with 
me, and I’ll leave the judgment of it to yourself The 
first thmg they have to do is to get rid of Alan They 
canna© brmg m James as art and part until they’ve 
brought in Alan first as prmcipal, that’s sound law 
they could never put the cart before the horse * 

And how are they to brmg m Alan till they can catch 
him’ ’ says I 

"^Ah, but there is a way to evite that arrestment,* 
said he Sound law, too It would be a bonny thmg 
if, by the escape of one ill doer, another was to go scathe 
less, and the remeid is to summon the prmcipal and put 
him to outlawry for tne non compearance Now there’s 
four places where a person can be summoned at his 
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dwelling house , at a place where he has resided forty 
days , at the head burgh of the shire where he ordinarily 
resorts, or lastly (if there be ground to think him forth 
of Scotland) at the cross of Ed%nhurgh, and the pier and 
shore of Letth, for sixty days The purpose of which last 
provision is evident upon its face bemg that outgomg 
ships may have time to carry news of the transaction, 
and the summonsing be somethmg other than a form 
Now take the case of Alan He has no dwelling house 
that ever I could hear of, I would be obliged if anyone 
would show me where he has lived forty days together 
since the ’45 , there is no shire where he resorts whether 
ordmarily or extraordmarily , if he has a domicile at all, 
which I misdoubt, it must be with his regiment m France, 
and if he IS not yet forth of Scotland (as we happen to 
know and they happen to guess) it must be evident to 
the most dull it’s what he’s aimmg for Where, then, 
and what way should he be summoned? I ask it at 
yourself, a layman * 

‘ You have given the very words,* said I ‘ Here at 
the cross, and at the pier and shore of Leith for sixty 
days ’ 

‘ Ye’re a sounder Scots lawyer than Prestongrange, 
then ^ * cries the Writer ‘ He has had Alan summoned 
once , that was on the twenty fifth, the day that we first 
met Once, and done with it And where ? Where, 
but at the cross of Inverary, the head burgh of the Camp 
bells? A word m your ear, Mr Balfour — they’re not 
seeking Alan * 

‘ What do you mean ’ * I cned ‘ Not seeking him ’ * 

‘ By the best that I can make of it ’ said he Not 
wantmg to find him, m my poor thought They think 
perhaps he might set up a fair defence, upon the back of 
which James, the man they’re really after, might climb 
out This is not a case, ye see, it s a conspiracy ’ 

‘ Yet I can tell you Prestongrange asked after Alan 
keenly,* said I, ‘ though when I come to think of it, he 
was somethmg of the easiest put by ’ 

‘ See that ’ * says he ‘ But there f I may be right or 
wrong, that’s guesswork at the best, and let me get to 
my facts agam It comes to my ears that James and the 
witnesses — ^the witnesses, Mr Balfour I — ^iay m close 
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dnugeons, and shackled forbye, in the mihtary pnson at 
Fort William , none allowed m to them, nor they to wnte 
The witnesses, Mr Balfour, heard ye ever the match of 
that, I assure ye, no old, crooked Stewart of the gang 
ever outfaced the law more impudently It’s clean m 
the two eyes of the Act of Parhament of 1700, anent 
wrongous imprisonment No sooner did I get the news 
than I petitioned the Lord Justice Clerk I have his word 
to day There s law for ye » Here’s justice ’ * 

He put a paper m my hand, that same mealy mouthed, 
false faced paper that was prmted smce m the pamphlet, 
by a bystander,’ for behoof (as the title says) of James s 
‘ poor widow and five children ’ 

‘ See,* said Stewart, ‘ he couldn’t dare to refuse me 
access to my chent, so he recommends iJie commanding 
officer to let me in Recommends ’ — the Lord Justice 
Clerk of Scotland recommends Is not the purpose of 
such language plam? They hope the officer may be so 
dull, or so very much the reverse, as to refuse the recom 
mendation I would have to make the journey back 
agam betwixt here and Fort WiUiam Then would foUow 
a fresh delay till I got fresh authority, and they had dis 
avowed the officer — military man, notoriously ignorant 
of the law, and that — ^I ken the cant of it Then the 
journey a third time, and there we should be on the 
immediate heels of the trial before I had received my first 
instruction Am I not right to call this a conspiracy ? * 

‘ It will bear that colour,’ said I 

‘ And I’ll go on to prove it to you outright, said he 
‘ They have the right to hold James m prison, yet they 
cannot deny me to vibit him They have no nght to 
hold the witnesses , but am I to get a sight of them, that 
should be as free as the Lord Justice Clerk himself * See 
— ^read For the rest, refioses to give any orders to keepers 
of prisons who are not accused as having done anything 
contrary to the duties of their office Anythmg contrary ! 
Sirs * And the Act of seventeen hunner ’ 3VIr Balfour, 
this makes my heart to burst, the heather is on fire 
inside my wame * ^ 

‘ And the plam English of that plirase,’ said I, ‘ is that 
the witnesses are still to lie m prison and you are not to 
see them ? * 
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And I am not to see them until Inverary, when the 
court IS set » ’ cries he, " and then to hear Prestongrange 
upon the anxious resj)ons%hihties of his office and the great 
facilities afforded the defence t But I’ll begowk them there. 
Mi* David I have a plan to waylay the witnesses upon 
the road, and see if I oannae get a httle harle of justice 
out of the military man notoriously ignoiant of the law 
that shall command the party * 

It was actually so — ^it was actually on the wayside near 
Tynedrum, and by the connivance of a soldier ofiicer, 
that Mr Stewart first saw the witnesses upon the 
case 

‘ There is nothing that would surprise me m this busi 
ness,’ I remarked 

‘ I’U surprise you ere I’m done * * cries he ‘ Do ye 
see this? ’ — ^producmg a print stiU wet from the press 
‘ This IS the hbel see, there’s Prestongrange’ s name to 
the list of witnesses, and I find no word of any Balfour 
But here is not the question Who do ye think: paid for 
the pnntmg of this paper ? ’ 

‘I suppose it would likely be King George,* said I 
But it happens it was me ^ * he cried * Not but it 
was prmted by and for themselves, for the Grants and the 
Erskmes, and yon thief of the black midnight, Simon 
Fraser But could 1 win to get a copy ’ No ! I was 
to go blmdfold to my defence, I was to hear the charges 
for the first time m court alongst the jury ’ 

‘ Is not this against the law ’ ’ I asked 
I cannot say so much,* he rephed ‘ It was a favom: 
so natural and so constantly rendered (till this nonesuch 
busmess) that the law has never looked to it And now 
admire the hand of Providence » A stranger is m Flem 
mg s prmtmg house, spies a proof on the floor, picks it 
up, and carries it to me Of all things, it was just this 
hbel Whereupon I had it set agam — prmted at the 
expense of the defence sumptibus moesti rei heard 
ever man the like of it ’ — and here it is for anybody, the 
muckle secret out — all may see it now But how do you 
thmk I would enjoy this, that has the life of my kmsman 
on my conscience ? * 

‘ Troth, I thmk you would enjoy it ill,’ said I 
‘ And now you see how it is,’ he concluded, ‘ and why, 
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when you tell me your evidence is to be let m, I laugh 
aloud in your face ’ 

It was now my turn I laid before him m brief Mr 
Simon’s threats and offers, and the whole mcident of the 
bravo, with the subsequent scene at Prestongrange’s Of 
my first talk, accordmg to promise, I said nothing, nor 
mdeed was it necessary AH the time I was talkmg 
Stewart nodded his head like a mechanical figure, and 
no sooner had my voice ceased, than he opened his mouth 
and gave me his opmion m two words, dwelling strong on 
both of them 

‘ Disappear yourself,’ said he 

‘ I do not take you,’ said I 

‘ Then I’ll carry you there,’ said he ‘ By my view of 
it you’re to disappear whatever O, that’s outside debate 
The Advocate, who is not without some spunks of a 
remamder decency, has wrung your life safe out of Simon 
and the Duke He has refused to put you on your trial, 
and refused to have you killed, and there is the clue to 
their ill words together, for Simon and the Duke can keep 
faith with neither friend nor enemy Ye re not to be 
tried then, and ye re not to be murdered , but I’m m 
bitter error if ye’re not to be kidnapped and carried away 
like the Ladv Grange Bet me what ye please — ^there 
was their expedient f ’ 

‘You make me think,’ said I, and told him of the 
whistle and the red headed retamer, Neil 

‘ Wherever James More is there’s one big rogue, never 
be deceived on that,’ said he ‘ His father was none so 
ill a man, though a kenmng on the wrong side of the law, 
and no friend to my family, that I should waste my breath 
to be defending him ’ But as for J ames he s a brock 
and a blagyard I hke the appearance of this red headed 
Neil as little as yourself It looks uncanny fiegh ’ it 
smeUs bad It was old Lovat that managed the Lady 
Grange affair , if young Lovat is to handle yours, it U 
be all in the family What s James klore in prison for ? 
The. same offence abduction His men have had 
practice m the busmess He 11 be to lend them to be 
Simon s instruments , and the next thing we 11 be hearmg, 
James wiU have made his peace, or else he’ll have escaped, 
and you II be m Benbecula or Applecross ’ 
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* Ye make a strong case/ I admitted 
‘ And what I want/ he resumed, * is that you should 
disappear yourself ere they can get their hands upon ye 
Lie qmet until just before the trial, and sprmg upon them 
at the last of it when they’ll be looking for you least 
This IS always supposmg, Balfour, that your evidence 
IS worth so very great a measure of both risk and fash * 

‘ I will tell ye one thmg/ said I ‘ I saw the murderer, 
and it was not Alan ’ 

‘ Then, by God my cousm’s saved ’ ’ cried Stewart 
‘ You have his hfe upon your tongue , and there’s neither 
time, risk, nor money to be spared to brmg you to the 
tnal ’ He emptied his pockets on the floor ‘ Here is 
all that I have by me/ he went on * Take it, ye’U want 
it ere ye’re through Go straight down this close, there’s 
a way out by there to the Bang Dykes, and by my will 
of it » see no more of Edinburgh till the clash is over ’ 

‘ Where am I to go, then ? ’ I mquired 
‘ And I wish that I could tell ye ’ ’ says he, ‘ but aU 
the places that I could send ye to would be just the places 
they would seek No, ye must fend for yourself, and 
God be your guiding ^ Five days before the trial, Sep 
tember the sixteen, get word to me at the K%ng^s Arms 
m Stirlmg, and if ye’ve managed for yourself as long as 
Hiat, I’ll see that ye reach Inverary ’ 

* One thmg more,’ said I Can I no see Alan ’ 

He seemed boggled ‘ Hech, I w ould rather you 
wouldnae,’ said he ‘ But I can never deny that -Man 
is extremely keen of it, and is to lie this mght by Silver 
mills on purpose If you’re sure that you re not followed, 
Mr Balfour — but make sure of that — he m a good place 
and watch your road for a clear hour before ye risk it 
It would be a dreadful busmess if both you and him was 
to miscarry I * 
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CHAPTEB X 

THE RED HEADED MAN 

It was about half past three when I came forth on 
the Lang Dykes Dean was where I wanted to go 
Since Catriona dwelled there, and her kinsfolk the Glen 
gyle Macgregors appeared almost certainly to be em 
ployed against me, it was just one of the few places I 
should have kept away from, and being a very young 
man, and beginning to be very much in love, I turned 
my face m that direction without pause As a slave to 
my conscience and common sense, however, I took a 
measure of precaution Commg over the crown of a bit 
of a rise m the road I clapped down suddenly among the 
barley and lay waitmg -^ter a while a man went by 
that looked to be a Highlandman, but I had never seen 
him till that hour Presently after came JSeil of the red 
head The next to go past was a miller’s cart, and after 
that nothmg but manifest country people Here was 
enough to have turned the most foolhardy from his pur 
pose, but my mclination ran too strong the other way 
I argued it out that if Neil was on that road it was the 
right road to find him m, leading direct to his chief s 
daughter, as for the other Highlandman, if I was to be 
startled off by every Highlandman I saw I would scarce 
reach anywhere And having quite satisfied myself with 
this disingenuous debate I made the better speed of it, 
and came a httle after four to Mrs Drummond Ogilvy s 

Both ladies were within the house, and upon my per 
ceivmg them together by the open door I plucked off 
my hat and said, ‘ Here was a lad come seekmg sax 
pence, which I thought might please the dowager 

Catriona ran out to greet me heartdy and to my 
surprise, the old lady seemed scarce less forward than 
herself I learned long afterw ards that she had de 
spatched a horseman by daylight to Rankeiilor at the 
Queensferry whom she knew to be the doer for Shaws, 
and had then in her pocket a letter from that good friend 
of mme, presenting in the most favourable view my 
character and prospects But had I read it I could 
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scarce have seen more clear m her designs Maybe I was 
countryfeed , at least, I was not so much, so as she 
thought , and it was plain enough, even to my homespim 
wits, that she was bent to hammer up a match between 
her cousm and a beardless boy that was somethmg of a 
laird in Lothian 

‘ Saxpence had better take his broth with us, Catrme,’ 
says she ‘ Run and tell the lasses ’ 

And for the httle while we were alone was at a good 
deal of pams to flatter me, always cleverty, always with 
the appearance of a banter, still caihng me Saxpence, 
but with such a turn that should rather uplift me in my 
own opinion When Catnona returned, the design 
became if possible more obvious, and she showed ofl the 
girl’s advantages like a horse couper with a horse My 
face flamed that she should think me so obtuse Now I 
would fancy the girl was being innocently made a show 
of, and then I could have beaten the old carhne wife with 
a cudgel, and now, that perhaps these two had set then 
heads together to entrap me, and at that I sat and gloomed 
betwixt them hke the very image of ill will At last the 
match maker had a better device, which was to leave the 
pair of us alone When my suspicions are anyway roused 
it IS sometimes a httle the wrong side of easy to allay them 
But though I knew what breed she was of, and that was 
a breed of thieves, I could never look m Catnona s face 
and disbeheve her 

‘ I must not ask ’ ’ says she, eagerly, the same moment 
we were left alone 

‘ Ah, but to day I can talk with a free conscience,’ 1 
rephed I am hghtened of my pledge, and indeed (after 
what has come and gone smce mormng) I would not have 
renewed it w ere it asked ’ 

‘ Tell me,’ she said ‘ My cousm w lU not be so long ’ 

So I told her the tale of the heutenant fiom the first 
step to the last of it, makmg it as mirthful as I could, 
and, mdeed there was matter of mirth m that absurdity 

‘ And I think you will be as little fitted for the rudas 
men as for the pretty ladies, after all » ’ says she, when 
I had done ‘ But what was your father that he could 
not learn vou to draw the sword ? It is most ungentle , 
I have not heard the match of that m anyone ’ 
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‘ It IS most misconvenient at least,’ said I , ‘ and I 
tliinJs: my father (honest man ’) must have been wool 
gathering to learn me Latm m the place of it But you 
see I do the best I can, and just stand up like Lot’s wife 
and let them hammer at me ’ 

‘ Do you know what makes me smile ’ said she ‘ Well, 
it IS this I am made this way, that I should have been 
a man child In my own thoughts it is so I am always , 
and I go on tellmg myself about this thmg that is to befall 
and that Then it comes to the place of the fightmg, and 
it comes over me that I am only a girl at all events, 
and cannot hold a sword or give one good blow, and then 
I have to twist my story round about, so that the fightmg 
IS to stop, and yet me have the best of it, just like you 
and the lieutenant, and I am the boy that makes the 
fine speeches aU through, hke Mr David Balfour ’ 

* You are a bloodthirsty maid,’ said I 

* Well, I Lnov it is good to sew and spm, and to make 
samplers,’ she said, ‘ but if you were to do nothmg else 
m the great world, I think you will say yourseK it is a 
driech busmess , and it is not that I want to kill, I think 
Did ever you kiU anyone ’ 

‘ That I have, as it chances Two, no less, and me still 
a lad that should be at the college,’ said I ‘ But yet, m 
the look back, I take no shame for it ’ 

‘ But how did you feel, then — after it ’ ’ she asked 
‘ ’Deed, I sat down and grat hke a bairn,’ said I 
‘ I know that, too,’ she cried ‘ I feel where these 
tears should come from And at any rate, I would not 
wish to kill, only to he Catherme Douglas that put her 
arm through the staples of the bolt, where it was broken 
That is my chief hero Would you not love to die so — 
for your kmg ’ ’ she asked 

‘ Troth,’ said I, ‘ my affection for my kmg, God bless 
fche pnggy face of him, is under more control, and I 
thought I saw death so near to me this day already, that 
I am rather taken up with the notion of hvmg ’ 

‘ Pight, she said ‘ the right mmd of a man ’ Only 
you must learn arms I would not like to have a friend 
that cannot strike But it will not have been with the 
sword that you killed these two ’ ’ 

‘ Indeed, no, said I, ‘ but w ith a pair of pistols And 
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a fortunate thing it was the men were so near hand to 
me, for I am about as clever with the pistols as I am with 
the sword ’ 

So then she drew from me the story of our battle m 
the brig, which I had omitted in my first account of my 
affairs 

' Yes,’ said she, ‘ you are brave And your friend, I 
admire and love him ’ 

‘ Well, and I thmk anyone would ’ ’ said I ‘ He has 
his faults like other folk, but he is brave and staunch 
and kind, God bless him » That will be a strange day 
when I forget Alan ’ And the thought of him, and that 
it was within my choice to speak with him that mght, 
had almost overcome me 

‘ And where will my head be gone that I have not told 
my news ’ she cried, and spoke of a letter from her 
father, bearmg that she might visit him to morrow m 
the castle whither he was now transferred, and that his 
affairs were mending ‘ You do not like to hear it,’ said 
she ‘ Will you judge my father and not know him ’ ’ 

‘ I am a thousand miles from judging ’ I rephed ‘ And 
I give you my word I do rejoice to know your heart is 
hghtened If my face fell at all, as I suppose it must, 
you will allow this is rather an ill day for compositions, 
and the people in power extremely ill persons to be com 
pounding with I have Simon Fraser extremely heavy 
on my stomach still ’ 

‘ Ah * ’ she cried, ‘ you will not be evening these two , 
and you should bear in mmd that Prestongrange and 
James More my father, are of the one blood 

‘ I never heara tell of that ’ said I 

‘ It IS rather smgular how httle you are acquainted 
with,’ said she One part may call themselves Grant, 
and one Macgregor, but they are stiU of the same clan 
They are all the sons of Alpm, from whom, I thmk, our 
country has its name ’ 

‘ What country is that ^ ’ I asked 

‘ My country and yours,’ said she 

* This is my day for discoveries, I think,’ said I, ‘ for I 
always thought the name of it was Scotland 

Scotland is the name of what you call Ireland,’ she 
rephed ‘ But the old ancient true name of this place 
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fehat w© have our foot soles on, and that our bones are 
made of, will be Alban It was Alban they called it when 
our forefathers will be fighting for it agamst Rome and 
Alexander and it is called so still m your own tongue 
fchat you forget ’ 

‘ Troth said I, and that I never learned * ’ Eor I 
lacked heart to take her up about the Macedonian 

‘ But your fathers and mothers talked it one genera'^ion 
\\ith another, said she ‘And it was sung about the 

cradles before you or me were ever dreamed of, and 

your name remembers it still Ah, if you could talk 

that language you would find me another girl The 

heart speaks m that tongue ’ 

I had a meal with the two ladies, all very good, served 
in fine old plate, and the wine excellent, for it seems that 
Mrs Ogilvy was rich Our talk too was pleasant enough , 
but as soon as I saw the sun decime snarply and the 
shadows to run out long, I rose to take mj- leave For 
my mind was now made up to say farewell to Alan, and 
it was needful I should see the trystmg wood, and recon 
noitre it by dayhght Catnona came with me as far as 
to the garden g-ice 

‘ It lb long till I see you now ’ ’ she asked 
‘ It IS beyond my judgmg,’ I rephed ‘ It will be long, 
it may be never ’ 

It may be so ’ said she ‘ And you are sorry ? ’ 

I bowed my head, looking upon her 
‘ So am I at all events,’ said she ‘ I have seen you 
but a small time, but I put you very high You are true, 
you are brave , m time I think you wuU be more of a man 
yet I will be proud to hear of that If you should 
speed worse if it will come to fall as we are afraid — O 
well ’ think you have the one friend Long after you are 
dead and me an old wife, I will be telling the baims 
about David Balfour, and my tears runnmg I will be 
telhng how we parted and what I said to you, and did 
to you God go with you and guide you prays your little 
friend so I said — I will be telling them — and here is 
what I did ’ 

She took up mj hand and kissed it This so surprised 
my spirits that I cried out like one hurt Ihe colour 
came strong in her face, and she looked at me and nodded 
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‘ O yes, Mr David,’ said she, ‘ that is what I thinh o? 
you The heart goes with the lips ’ 

I could read in her face high spirit, and a chivalry like 
a brave child’s, not anything besides She kissed my 
hand, as she had kissed Prince Charhe’s, with a higher 
passion than the common kmd of clay has any sense of 
Nothing before had taught me how deep I was her lover, 
nor how far I had yet to chmb to make her think of me 
m such a character Yet I could tell myself I had 
advanced some way, and that her heart had beat and he 
blood flowed at thoughts of me 

After that honour she had done me T could offer no 
more trivial civility It was even hard for me to speak, 
a certain hfting in her voice had knocked directly at the 
door of my own tears 

‘ I praise God for your kmdness dear,’ said I ‘ Pare 
well, my httle friend f ’ givmg her that name which she 
had given to herself , with which I bowed and left her 
My way was down the glen of the Leith River, towards 
Stockbridge and feilveimiUs A path led in the foot of 
it, the water bickered and sang in the midst, the sun 
beams overhead struck out of the west among long shadows 
and (as the valley turned) made like a new scene and a 
new world of it at eveiy corner With Catnona behmd 
and Alan before me, I was like one lifted up The place 
besides, and the houi, and the talkmg of the water, 
infinitely pleased me, and I Lingered m my steps and 
looked before and behmd me as I went This was the 
cause under Pio\idence, that I spied a httle m my rear 
a red head among some bushes 

Anger spiing m my heart, and I turned straight about 
and walked at a stiff pace to where I came from The 
path lay close by the bushes where I had remarked the 
head The cover came to the wayside and as I passed 
I was all strung up to meet and to resist an onfall No 
such thmg befeU, I went by unmeddled with and at that 
fear increased upon me It was still day indeed, but the 
place exceeding solitary If my haunters had let slip 
that fair occasion I could but judge they aimed at some 
thmg more than David Balfour The hves of Alan and 
James weighed upon my spirit with the weight of two 
grown buUoeks 
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Catnona was yet m the garden walking by herself 
‘ Catnona,’ said I, * you see me back agam ’ 

‘ With a changed face,’ said she 

‘ I carry two men s lives besides my own,’ said I ‘ It 
would be a sm and a shame not to walk carefully I 
was doubtful whether I did nght to come here I would 
like it ill, if it was by that means we were brought to 
harm ’ 

‘ I could tell you one that would be likmg it less, and 
will like little enough to hear you ta lkin g at this very 
same time,’ she cried What have I done, at all 
events ’ ’ 

‘ O, you » you are not alone,’ I replied ‘ But smce 
I went ojff I have been dogged again, and I can give you 
the name of him that foUovs me It is Neil, son of 
Duncan your man or your father s 

* To be sure you are mistaken there, she said, with a 
white face ‘ Neil is in Edinburgh on eirands from my 
father ’ 

‘ It is what I fear,’ said I, ‘ the last of it But for his 
being m Edinburgh I think I can show you another of 
that For sure you have some signal, a signal of need, 
such as would brmg him to your help, if he was anywhere 
withm the reach of ears and legs ’ 

‘ Why, how will you know that ’ ’ says she 
‘ By means of a magical talisman God gave to me 
when I was born, and the name they call it by is Common 
sense,’ said I ‘ Obhge me so far as make your signal, 
and I will show you the red head of Neil ’ 

No doubt but I spoke bitter and snarp My heart 
was hitter I blamed myself and the girl and hated both 
of us her for the vile crew tliat she was come of, m\self 
for my wanton foUy to have stuck my head m such a 
byke of wasps 

Catnona set her fingers to her bps and whistled once, 
with an exceeding clear, strong, mounting note as full as 
a ploughman s A vhile we stood silent, and I was 
about to ask her to repeat the same vhen I heard the 
sound of someone burstmg through the bushes below on 
the braeside I pointed m that direction with a smile, 
and presently Neil leaped into the garden His eyes 
burned, and he had a black knife (as they call it on the 
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HigMand side) naked m his hand, but, seeing me beside 
his mistiess, stood like a man struck 

‘ He has come to your call,’ said I , ‘ judge how near 
he was to Edinburgh, or what was the nature of your 
father’s eirands Ask himseM If I am to lose my hfe, 
or the hves of those that hang by me, through the means 
of your clan, let me go where I have to go with my eyes 
open ’ 

She addressed him tremulously m the Gaelic Remem 
bermg Alan’s anxious civihty m that particular I could 
have laughed out loud for bitterness, here, sure, in the 
midst of these suspicions, was the hour she should have 
stuck by Enghsh 

Twice or thrice they spoke together, and I could make 
out that Neil (for all his obsequiousness) was an angry 
man 

Then she turned to me ‘ He swears it is not,’ she said 

* Catriona,’ said I, ‘ do you beheve the man yourself ? ’ 

She made a gesture like wrmgmg the hands 

* How wiU I can know ? ’ she cried 

‘ But I must find some means to know,’ said I ‘ I 
cannot contmue to go dovermg round m the black night 
with two men’s hves at my girdle ’ Catviona try to put 
yourself m my place, as I vow to God I try hard to put 
myself m yours This is no kmd of talk that should ever 
have fallen between me and you, no kmd of talk, my 
heart is sick with it See, keep him here till two of the 
morning, and I care not Trv him with that ’ 

They spoke together once more in the Gaelic 

‘He says he has James More my fathers errand,’ said 
she She was whiter than ever, and her voice faltered 
as she said it 

‘ It is pretty plam now,’ said I, ‘ and may God forgive 
the wickea f * 

She said never anythmg to that, but contmued gazing 
at me with the same white face 

‘ This IS a fine busmess,’ said I agam ‘ Am I to fall, 
then, and those two along with me ’ ’ 

‘ O, what am I to do ? ’ she cried ‘ Could I go agamst 
mv father’s orders, and him m prison, m the danger of 
his life ’ 

‘ But perhaps we go too fast,’ said I ‘ This may be a 
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he too He may have no right orders, all may be con 
trived by Simon, and your father knowing nothing ’ 

She burst out weeping between the pair of us, and 
my heart smote me hard, for I thought this girl was m a 
dreadful situation 

‘ Here said I, ‘ keep him but the one hour , and 1 11 
chance it and say God bless you ’ 

She put out hei hand to me ‘ I will be needmg one 
good word, she sobbed 

‘ The full hour then ? ’ said I, keepmg her hand in 
mine ‘ Three lives of it, my lass » ’ 

‘ The full hour » ’ she said, and cried aloud on her 
Redeemer to forgive her 

I thought It no fit place for me, and fled 


CHAPTER XI 

THE WOOD BY SILVEEMILLS 

I LOST no time hut down througn the valley and by 
Stockbrig and SilvermiUs as hard es I could stave It 
was Alan s tr^ st to lie every night between tv elve and 
two * in a bit scrog of wood by east of tSii\ er mills and bv 
south the south miU lade ’ This I found easy enough, 
whore it grew on a steep brae, with the mill lade fiowmg 
swift and deen along the foot of it, and here I began to 
walk slower and to reflect more reasonably on my employ 
ment I saw I had made but a tool s oargam with Catriona 
It was not to be supposed that Heil was sent alone upon 
his errand but perhaps he was the only man belonging 
to James More, m which case, I should have done all I 
could to hang Catriona s father, and nothing the least 
material to help myself To tell tne truth, I fancied 
neither one of these ideas Supnose, by holding back 
Neil the girl should have helped to hang her father I 
thought she would never forgive herself this side of time 
And suppose there were others pursuing me that moment, 
what kmd of a gift was I come brmgmg to Alan * and 
how would I like that ? 
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I was up with the west end of that wood when these 
two considerations struck me like a cudgel My feet 
stopped of themselves and my heart along with them 
‘ What wild game is this that I have been playmg ’ ’ 
thought I, and turned instantly upon my heels to go 
elsewhere 

This brought my face to Silvermills, the path came 
past the village with a crook, but all plainly visible , and, 
Highland or Lowland, there was nobody stirring Here 
was my advantage, here was just such a conjuncture as 
Stewart bad counselled me to profit by, and I ran by the 
Bide of the mill lade, fetched about beyond the east corner 
of the vood, threaded through the midst ot it, and returned 
to the west selvage, whence I could again command the 
path, and yet he myself unseen Agam it was all empty, 
and my heart began x>o use 

For more than an hour I sat close m the border of the 
trees, and no hare or eagle could have kept a more par 
ticular watch When that hour began the sun was already 
set but the sky st 11 all golden and the dayhght clear, 
before the hour was done it had fallen to be half mirk, 
the images and distances of thmgs were mingled, and 
observation began to be difficult All that time not a 
foot of man had come east from Sil\ei mills and the few 
that had gone west were honest countryfolk and their 
wives upon the road to bed If I v ere tiacked by the 
most cunning spies m Europe I judared it was beyond 
the course of nature they could have apj je'^ lousy of vhere 
I vas and going a httle further home uito the vood I 
lay dov n to v ait for Alan 

The strain of my attention had been gieat for I had 
watched not the path only, but eveiy bush and field 
vithm my vision That vas now at an end The moon, 
which vas m her first quarter glmted a httle in the wood, 
all round theie was a stillness of the country and as I 
lay theie on my back, the next three or four hours, 1 had 
a fine ocLa aon to re\ lew my conduct 

Tvo tiiings became plam to me first that I had no 
right to go that day to Dean, and (ha\ing gone there) 
had now no light to be lymg vhere I was This (where 
Alan was to come) vas just the one wood m all broad 
Scotland that was, by every proper feeling, closed against 
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me, I admitted that, and yet stayed on, wondering at 
myself I thought of the measure with which I had 
meted to Catriona that same night, how I had prated 
of the two hves I carried, and had thus forced her to 
enjeopardy her fathers, and how I \ias here exposmg 
them agam, it seemed m wantonness A good conscience 
IS eight parts of courage No sooner had I lost conceit 
of my behaviour, than I seemed to stand disarmed amidst 
a throng of terrors Of a sudden I sat up How if I 
went now to Prestongrange, caught him (as I still easily 
might) before he slept, and made a full submission ' 
Who could blame me"^ Not St<="wart the Writer, I had 
but to say that I w as followed, despaired of gettmg clea];^ 
and so gave in Not Catriona here, toQ I had r^iy 
answer ready, that I could not bear she shC^^d ex^jose 
her father So, m a moment, I could lay all the&^tng^ljieg 
by, which were after aU and truly none of mme swim 
clear of the Appm murder , get forth out of hand stroke 
of all the Stewarts and CampbeUs aU the Whigs and 
Tories, m the land , and hve henceforth to my own mmd, 
and be able to enjoy and to impiove my fortunes, and 
devote some hours of my youth to courtmg Catriona which 
would be surely a more suitable occupation than to hide 
and run and be followed hke a hunted thief and begm 
over agci/in the di eadful miseries of m;^ escape with 
Alan 

At fibcst I thought no shame of this capitulation I was 
only amazed I had not thought upon the thmg ana done 
it earher, and began to mquire mto the causes of the 
change These I traced to my lovness of spirits, that 
back to my late recklessness, and that agam to the com 
mon, old, pubhc, dibcon&idered sm of self mdulgence 
Instantly the text came m my head, How can Satan 
cast out Satan ? ’ What ? (I thought) I had bv aelf 
mdulgence, and the followmg of pleasant paths and the 
lure of a young maid, cast myself wholly out conceit- 
with my ovn chaiacter, and jeopardised the h\es of jQ^es 
and Alan? And I was to seek the out by the same 
road as I had entered m > No, the hurt that had ^ been 
caused by self mdulgence must be cuied ba ^s^Il.d enial 
the flesh I had pampered must J?e_ cru^fek I looked 
about me for that course vhydn I least hked to follow 
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this was to leave the wood without waiting to see Alan, 
and go forth again alone, in the dark and m the midst of 
my perplexed and dangerous fortunes 

I have been the more careful to narrate this passage 
of my reflections, because I think it is of some utility, 
and may serve as an example to young men But there 
IS reason (they say) m plantmg kale, and even in ethic 
and rehgion, room for common sense It was already 
close upon Alan s hour, and the moon was down If I 
left (as I could not very decently whistle to my spies 
to follow me) they might miss me m the dark and tack 
themselves to A7a,n f^eeuld at 


ourse of self indulgence , to have endangered 
saf^ilt^- ^ design of penance, would 

S ?een’s“te rational Accordingly, I had scarce 
^ ^,^^,^rnlaoe ere I sat down again hut already in 
^rSerent frame of spirits, and equally 
past weakness and rejoicing m “y Put 

^ Presentlv alter came a crackling lU the tmoK 
fcmo' mv mouth near down to the ground, I whistled 
^ +xrrr» nf Alan’s air, an answer came m the hke 

gkrded tone and soon we had knocked together in the 

la this you at last, Davie ’ ’ he whispered 

* God "m^anf but I ve been wearying to see ye ' ’ says 
he ‘I v^Ld the longest kind of a time A day, I ve 
had mv du elling into the inside of a s+ack of hay, 

I coiUdnii see the nebs of my ten fingers and then two 
hours of It waiting here for you and you ne\er comm^^ 
Dod, and ye re none too soon the way it is, with ^ to 
sail the morn » The morn ’ what am I saying the 

‘^^A'^S’an man, the day sure enough’ said I Jit a 
past ttvelve now, surely, and ye sail the day xm 
be a loTio- road you have before you * 

‘ We U have a long crack of it first,’ said he 
‘ Wen ,-deed, and I have a good deal it will be telling 
you to hear said*:^ — ^ 

And I told him what be>’^®'^ making rather a jumble 
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of it, but clear enough when done He heard me out 
with very few questions, laughmg here and there like a 
man dehghted and the sound of his laughing (above all 
there, in the dark, where neither one of us could see the 
other) was extraordinary friendly to my heart 

‘ Ay, Davie, ye re a queer character, says he, when I 
had done ‘ a queer bitch after a , and I have no mind 
of meetmg with the like of ye As for your story, Preston 
grange is a V/hig like yoursel , so I U say the less of him , 
and, dod ^ I beheve he was the best friend ye had, if ye 
could only trust him But Simon Fraser and James 
More are my am kmd of cattle, and 111 give them the 
name that they deserve The muckle black deil was 
father to the Frasers, a’ body kens that, and as for the 
Gregara, I never could abye the reek of them smce I 
could stotter on two feet I bloodied the nose oi one, I 
mmd, when I was still so wambly on my legs that I 
cowped upon the top of him A proud man was my 
father that day, God rest him * and I think he had the 
cause ril never can deny but what Rohm was some 
thmg of a piper,’ he added , ‘ but as for James More, the 
deil guide him for me * ’ 

‘ One thmg we have to consider,’ said I ‘ Was Charles 
Stewart right or wrong ? Is it only me they’re after, or 
the pair of us ’ ’ 

* And what s your am opimon, you that s a man of so 
much experience ? ’ said he 

‘ It passes me,’ said I 

‘ And me, too,’ says Alan ‘ Do ye think this lass 
would keep her word to ye ’ he asked 

' I do that,’ said I 

‘ Well, there s nae telhng,’ said he * And anyway, 
that’s over and done he 11 be joined to the rest of them 
lang S3me ’ 

‘ How many would ye think there would be of them ’ 
I asked 

‘ That depends,’ said Alan ‘ If it was only you, they 
would hkely send two three hvely, brisk young birkies, 
and if they thought that I was to appear m the employ, 
I dare say ten or twelve,’ said he 

It was no use, I gave a httle crack of laughter 

‘ And I think your own two eyes will have seen me 
297 ^ 
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drive that number, or the double of it, nearer hand I ’ 
cries he 

‘ It matters the less,’ said I, ‘ because I am well rid of 
them for this time ’ 

‘ Nae doubt that’s your opinion,’ said he , ‘ but I 

woiildnae be the least surprised if they were hunkermg 
this wood Ye see, David man, tney’U be Hieland folk 
There’ll be some Frasers, I’m thinking, and some of the 
Gregara, and I would never deny but what the both of 
them and the Gregara m especial, were clever experienced 
persons A man kens httle till he’s driven a spreagh of 
neat cattle (sav) ten miles through a throng Lowland 
country and the black soldiers maybe at his tail It s 
there that I learned a great part of my penetration 
And ye neednae tell me , it’s better than war , which is 
the next best, however, though generally rather a bauchle 
of a busmess Now the Gregara have had grand practice ’ 

‘ No doubt that s a branch of education that was left 
out with me,’ said I 

‘And I can see the marks of it upon ye constantly,’ 
said Alan But that s the strange tlimg about you folk 
of the college learning ye re ignorant, and ye cannae 
see t TVae’s me for my Greek and Hebrew, but, man, 
I ken that I dinnae ken them — ^there’s the differ of it 
Now, here’s you Ye he on your wame a bittie in the 
bield of this wood and ye teU me that 3 / e ve ci 1 st off these 
Frasers and Macgregors Whv? Because. I couldnae see 
them savs you Ye blockhead that s their hvelihood ’ 

‘ Take the vco" t of it,’ said I, ‘ and what are we to do ? ’ 
I am thml mg of that same,’ said he ‘ We might 
twme It woulcnae be greatly to mv taste, and forby 
that I see reasons agamst it First it s now unco dark, 
and it s just humanly possible we might give them the 
clean shp If we keep together we make but a Lne of 
it if we gang separate, wo make twae of them the 
more likeh jood to stave m upon some of those gentry 
of yours And then, second, if they keep the track of 
us, it may come to a feoht for it yet, Davie , and then, 
I’ll confess I would be blithe to have you at my oxter, 
and I thmk you would be none the worse of having me 
at yours So by my way of it, we should creep out of 
this wood no fartner gone than just the mside of next 
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mmute, and hold away east for Gillane, -where I’m to 
find my ship It’ll be like old days while it lasts, Davie , 
and (come the tune) we’ll have to think what you should 
be domg I’m wae to leave ye here, wantmg me ^ 

‘ Have with ye, then ’ ^ says I ‘ Do ye gang back 
where vou were stopping’ * 

‘ Dell a fear ^ * said Alan ‘ They v ere good folks to 
me, but I think they would be a good deal disappomted 
if they saw my bonny face agam For (the ay times go) 
I amnae just what ye could call a Walcome Guest Which 
makes me the keener for your company, Mr David Balfour 
of the Shaws, and set ye up ’ For, leave aside twa cracks 
here m the wood with Charlie Stewart, I have scarce said 
black or white smce the day we parted at Corstorphme * 
With which he rose from his place, and we began to 
move quietly eastward through the wood 


CHAPTER XH 

OK THE MAHCH AGAIN WITH ALAN 

It was likely between one and two, the moon (as I 
have said) was down , a strongish wmd, carrying a heavy 
wrack of cloud, had set m suddenly from the west, and 
we began our movement m as black a night as ever a 
fugitive or a murderer wanted The whiteness of the 
path guided us into the sleepmg town of Broughton, 
thence through Picardy, and beside my old acquemtance 
the gibbet of the two thieves A httle beyond we made 
a useful beacon, which was a hght m an upper window of 
Lochend Steermg by this, but a good deal at random, 
and vith some tramphng of the harvest, and stumblmg 
and fallmg down upon the bauks, we made our way 
across country and won forth at last upon the hnky, 
boggy muirland that they call the Figgate W bins Here, 
under a bush of whm, we lay down the remamder of 
that mght and slumbered 

The day called us about five A beautiful mormng it 
was, the high westerly wmd still blowmg strong, but 
the clouds all blown away to Europe Alan was already 
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sitting up and smiling to himself It was my first sight 
of my friend smce we were parted^ and I looked upon him 
with enjoyment He had still the same big great coat 
on his back but (what was new) he had now a pair of 
kmtted boot hose drawn above the knee Doubtless 
these were mtended for disguise , but, as the day promised 
to be warm, he made a most unseasonable figure 

‘ Well, Davie,* said he, ‘ is this no a bonny mornmg ’ 
Here is a day that looks the way that a day ought to 
This IS a great change of it from the belly of my hav 
stack, and while you were there sottermg and sleepmg 
I have done a thing that maybe I do very seldom * 

‘ And what was that ? * said I 

* O, just said my prayers,* said he 

* And where are my gentry, as ye caU them ? * I asked 

‘ Gude kens,* says he ‘ And the short and the long of 
it is that we must take our chance of them Up with 
your foot soles, Davie * Forth, Fortune, once agam of 
it * And a bonny walk we are like to have * 

So we went east by the beach of the sea, towards where 
the salt pans were smokmg m by the Esk mouth No 
doubt there was a by ordinary bonny blmk of mornmg sun 
on Arthur’s Seat and the Green Pentlands, and the 
pleasantness of the day appeared to set Alan among 
nettles 

‘ I feel like a gomeral,* says he, ‘ to be leaving Scotland 
on a day like this It sticks m my head , I would maybe 
like it better to stay here and hmg ’ 

‘ Ay, but ye wouldnae, Alan,* said I 
No but what France is a good place too,* he explamed , 
‘ but it’s some wav no the same It*s brawer, I believe, 
but it s no Scotland I like it fine when I m there, man 
yet I kmd of weary for Scots divots and the Scots peat 
reek * 

' If that’s ah you have to complain of, Alan, it’s no 
such great affair,* said I 

‘ And it sets me ill to be complaimng, whatever,* said 
he, and me but new out of yon deil’s haystack ’ 

And so you were unco weary of your haystack ? * I 
asked 

‘ Weary’s nae the word for it,* said he ‘ I’m not just 
precisely a man that’s easily cast down, but I do better 
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with caller air and the lift above my head I’m like the 
auld Black Douglas (wasnae’t^) that hint better to hear 
the laverock smg than the mouse cheep And yon place, 
ye see, Davie — whilk was a very suitable place to hide m, 
as I’m free to own — ^was pit mirk from dawn to gloaming 
There were days (or mghts, for how would I tell one 
from other ? ) that seemed to me as long as a long winter ^ 

‘ How did you know the hour to bide your tryst ’ * I 
asked 

‘ The goodman brought me my meat and a drop of 
brandy, and a candle dowp to eat it by, about eleeven,* 
said he So when I had swallowed a bit, it would be 
time to be getting to the wood There I lay and weaned 
for ye sore Davie,* says he, laymg his hand on my shoulder, 

‘ and guessed when the two hours would be about by — 
unless Charlie Stewart would come and tell me on his 
watch — and then back to the dooms haystack Na, it 
was a dxiech employ, and praise the Lord that I have 
warstled through with it » ’ 

‘ What did you do with yourself ? * I asked 
‘ Faith,’ said he, ‘ the best I could ’ Whiles I played 
at the knucklebones I’m an extraordinar good hand at 
the knucklebones, but it’s a poor piece of business playing 
with naebody to admire ye And whiles I would make 
songs ’ 

‘ What were they about ? ’ says I 

‘ O, about the deer and the heather,^ says he, ‘ and 
about the ancient old chiefs that are all by with it lang 
syne, and just about what songs are about m general 
And then whiles I would make beheve I had a set of 
pipes and I was playing I played some grand sprmgs, 
and I thought I played them awful bormy, I vow whiles 
that I could hear the squeal of them ’ But the great 
affair is that it’s done with ’ 

With that he earned me again to my adventures, 
which he heard all over agam with more particularity, 
and extraordinary approval, swearmg at intervals that I 
was ‘ a queer character of a callant * 

‘ So ye were frich’ened of Sim Fraser? * he asked once 
‘ In troth was I ’ * cried I 

‘ So would I have been, Davie,’ said he And that 
is mdeed a dreidful man But it is only proper to give 
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the deil his due and I can tell you he is a most respectable 
person on the field of war ’ 

‘ Is he so brave ? * I asked 

Brave ’ * said he ‘ He is as brave as my steel sword * 

The story of my duel set him beside himself 

* To think of that > * he cried ‘ I showed ye the trick 
in Corrynakiegh too And three tunes — ^three times dis 
armed ^ It’s a disgrace upon my character that learned 
ye ^ Here, stand up, out with your aim , ye shall walk 
no step beyond this place upon the road till ye can do 
yoursel’ and me maix credit ’ 

‘ Alan,’ said I, ‘ this is midsummer madness Here is 
no time for fencmg lessons * 

‘ I cannae well say no to that,^ he admitted ‘ But 
three times, man ’ And you standmg there like a straw 
bogle and mmmg to fetch your am sword like a doggie 
with a pocket napkin ’ David, this man Duncansby must 
be somethmg altogether by ordmar ’ He maun be extra 
oxdmar skilly If I had the time, I would gang straight 
back and try a turn at him mysel’ The man must be a 
provost ’ 

‘ You silly fellow,’ said I, ‘ you forget it was just me ’ 

‘ Na,* said he, ‘ but three times f ’ 

‘ When ye ken yourself that I am fair incompetent,® 
I cried 

‘ Well, I never heard tell the equal of it,® said he 

‘ I promise you the one thing, Alan,’ said I ‘ The 
next time that we forgather, I’ll be bettei learned You 
shall not continue to bear the disgrace of a friend that 
cannot strike ’ 

Ay, the next time » ® says he ‘ And when will that 
be, I would like to ken ? ® 

‘ WeU, Aan, I have had some thoughts of that, too,* 
said I, ‘ and my plan is this It’s my opinion to be 
called an advocate ’ 

' That’s bnt a weary trade, Davie,® says Alan, ‘ and 
rather a blagyard one forby Ye would be better m a 
kmg’s coat than that ® 

‘ And no doubt that would be the way to have us meet,® 
cned I ‘ But as you’ll be m Bang Lewie’s coat, and I’il 
be m Kmg Geordie’s, we’ll have a dainty meetmg of it ® 

* There’s some sense m that ’ he admitted 
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‘ An advocate, then, it’U have to be,’ I continued, 

* and I think it a more suitable trade for a gentleman 
that was three Umes disarmed But the beauty of the 
thmg IS this that one of the best colleges for that kind 
of learmng — and the one where my kmsman, Pilng, made 
his studies — is the college of Leyden in Holland Now, 
what say you, Alan ? Could not a cadet of Royal Ecossais 
get a furlough, slip over the marches, and caU m upon a 
Leyden student ’ ’ 

‘ Well, and I would think he could » * cried he ‘ Ye 
see, I stand well m with my colonel. Count Drummond 
Melfort , and, what*s mair to the purpose, I have a cousm 
of mme lieutenant colonel m a regiment of the Scots 
Dutch Naethmg could be mair proper than what I 
would get a leave to see Lieutenant Colonel Stewart of 
Halkett’s And Lord Melfort, who is a very scienteefio 
kind of a man, and writes books like Csesar would be 
doubtless very pleased to have the advantage of my 
observes ’ 

‘ Is Lord Melfort an author, then ’ ^ I asked, for much 
as Alan thought of soldiers I thought more of the gentry 
that write books 

‘ The very same, Davie,’ said he ‘ One would think a 
colonel wordd have something better to attend to But 
what can I say that make songs’ ’ 

‘ Well, then,’ said I, ‘ it only remains you should give 
me an address to write you at m France , and as soon as 
I am got to Leyden I will send you mme ’ 

‘ The best will be to write me m the care of my chief 
tarn,® said he, ‘ Charles Stewart, of Ardshiel, Esquire, at 
the town of Melons m the Isle of France It might take 
long, or it might take short, but it would aye get to my 
hands at the last of it ’ 

We had a haddock to our breakfast m Musselburgh, 
where it amused me vastly to hear Alan His great coat 
and boot hose were extremely remarkable this warm 
mormng, and perhaps some bint of an explanation had 
been wise , but Alan went mto that matter like a busmess, 
or I should rather say, like a diversion He engaged the 
goodwife of the house with some compliments upon the 
rizzormg of our haddocks , and the whole of the rest of 
our stay held her in talk about a cold he had taken on 
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Jus stomacli, gravely relating all manner of symptoms 
and snffermgs, and hearmg with a vast show of mterest 
all the old wives’ remedies she could supply him with in 
return 

We left Musselburgh before the first mnepenny coach 
was due from Edmburgh, for (as Alan said) that was a 
rencounter we might very well avoid The wind, although 
still high, was very mild, the sun shone strong, and Alan 
began to suffer m proportion From Prestonpans he had 
me aside to the field of Gladsmuir, where he exerted him 
self a great deal more than needful to describe the stages 
of the battle Thence, at his old round pace, we travelled 
to Cockenzie Though they were buildmg herrmg busses 
there at Mrs Cadell’s, it seemed a desert like, backgomg 
town, about half full of rumed houses , but the ale house 
was clean, and Alan, who was now m a glowing heat, 
must mdulge himself with a bottle of ale, and carry on 
to the new luckie with the old story of the cold upon his 
stomach, only now the symptoms were all different 

I sat listening and it came m my mind that I had 
scarce ever heard him address three serious words to any 
woman, but he was always droUmg and fleering and 
makmg a private mock of them, and yet brought to that 
business a remarkable degree of energy and mterest 
Somethmg to this effect I remarked to him, when the 
good wife (as chanced) was called away 

‘ What do ye want V says he ‘ A man should aye 
put his best foot fomt with the womenkmd, he should 
aye give them a bit of a story to divert them the poor 
Iambs » It s what ye should leam to attend to, David , 
ye should get the principles it’s like a trade Now, if 
this had been a young lassie, or onyways boniue, she 
would never have heard tell of my stomach, Davie But 
amc© they’re too old to be seekmg joes, they a’ set up 
to be apotecanes Why ’ What do I ken ’ They’ll be 
just the way God made them, I suppose But I think 
a man would be a gomeral that didnae give his attention 
to the same ’ 

And here, the luckie commg back, he turned from me 
as if with impatience to renew their former conversation 
The lady had branched some while before from Alan’s 
stomach to the case of a goodbrother of her own in Aber 
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lady, whose last sickness and demise she was describmg 
at extraordinary length Sometimes it was merely dull, 
sometimes both dull and awful, for she talked with unction 
The upshot was that I fell m a deep muse, looking forth 
of the window on the road, and scarce marking what I 
saw Presently had any been looking they might have 
seen me to start 

^ We pit a fomentation to his feet ’ the good wife was 
saymg, and a het stane to his wame, and we gied him 
hyssop and water of pennyroyal, and fine clean balsam 
of sulphur for the hoast ^ 

‘ Sir,’ says I, cutting very quietly in, ‘ there's a friend 
of mme gone by the house ’ 

‘ Is that e'en sae ’ * replies Alan, as though it were a 
thing of small account And then, ‘ Ye were saymg 
mem ’ ’ says he and the wearyful wife went on 

Presently, however, he paid her with a half crown 
piece, and she must go forth after the change 
‘Was it him with the red head ? ’ asked Alan 
‘ Ye have it,’ said I 

‘ What did I tell you m the wood ? ’ he cried And 
yet it’s strange he should be here too ’ Was he his lane ? * 

‘ His lee lane for what I could see,’ said I 
‘ Did he gang by ? ’ he asked 

‘ Straight by,’ said I, ‘ and looked neither to the right 
nor left ’ 

And that’s queerer yet,’ said Alan ‘ It sticks m my 
mmd, Davie, that we should he stirrmg But where to ’ — 
deil hae t ^ This is like old days fairlv,’ cries he 

‘ There is one big differ, though,* said I, that now we 
have money m our pockets * 

‘ And another big differ, Mr Balfour,’ savs he, thait 
now we have dogs at our tail They re on the scent , 
they’re m full cry, David It’s a bad busmess and be 
damned to it ’ And he sat thmkmg hard with a look of 
his that I knew well 

‘ I’m saymg, Luckie,* says he, when the good wufe 
returned, have ye a back road out of this change house ? * 
She told him there was and where it led to 
‘ Then, sir,’ says he to me, I thi nk that will be the 
shortest road for us And here’s good bye to ye, my braw 
woman , and I’ll no forget thon of the cinnamon water ’ 
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We went out by way of the woman’s kale yard, and up 
a lane among fields Alan looked sharply to all sides, 
and seeing we were m a little hollow place of the country, 
out of view of men, sat down 

‘ Now for a council of war, Davie,* said he ‘ But 
first of all, a bit lebson to ye Suppose that I had been 
like you, what would yon old wife have minded of the 
pair of us ’ Just that we had gone out by the back 
gate And what does she mmd now? A fine, canty, 
friendly, cracky man, that suffered with the stomach, poor 
body * and was real ta’en up about the goodbrother O 
man, David, try and learn to have some kmd of mteUi 
genoe ’ ’ 

* 1*11 try, Alan,’ said I 

‘ And now for him of the red head,* says he , " was he 
gaun fast or slow ^ * 

‘ Betwixt and between,* said I 

* No kmd of a hurry about the man ? he asked 

* Never a sign of it,’ said I 

‘ Nhm ’ ’ said Alan, ‘ it looks queer We saw nothmg 
of them this morning on the Whms , he s passed us by, 
he doesnae seem to be lookmg, and yet here he is on our 
road ’ Dod, Davie, I begin to take a notion I think 
it’s no you they’re seeking, I think it’s me, and I think 
they ken fine where they’re gaun ’ 

‘ They ken ’ ’ I asked 

‘ I think Andie Scougal’s sold me — him or his mate wha 
kent some part of the affair — or else Charlie’s clerk callant, 
which would be a pity too,’ says Alan, ‘ and if you askit 
me for just my mward private conviction, I thi nk there’ll 
be heads cracked on Gillane sands ’ 

‘ Alan,’ I cried, ‘ if you’re at all right there’ll be folk 
there and to spare It’ll be small service to crack heads * 

‘ It would aye be a satisfaction, though ’ says Alan 
‘ But bide a bit, bide a bit , I m thinking — and thanks to 
this bonny westland wmd, I believe I’ve still a chance 
of it It’s this way, Davie I’m no trysted with this 
man Scougal till the gloaming comes ‘‘ But^ says he, %f 
I can get a hit of a wind out of the west Fll he there long or 
ihatF he says, “ and he to for ye behind the Isle of Fidra ’* 
Now if your gentry kens the place, they ken the time 
forbye Do ye see mo commg, Davie? Thanks to 
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Jo hnni e Cope and other red coat gomerals, I should ken 
this country like the back of my hand, and if ye’re 
ready for another bit run with Alan Breck, we’ll can cast 
back inshore, and come down to the seaside again by 
Dirleton If the ship’s there, w'e’U try and get on board 
of her If she’s no there, I’ll just have to get back to 
my weary haystack But either way of it, I think we 
will leave your gentry whistlmg on their thumbs ’ 

‘ I beheve there’s some chance m it ’ said I ‘ Have 
on with ye, Alan ’ * 


CHAPTER XIII 

GILLANE SANDS 

I DID not profit by Alan s pilotage as he had done by 
his marchmgs under General Cope, for I can scarce tell 
what way we went It is my excuse that we travelled 
exceeding fast Some part we ran, some trotted, and the 
rest walked at a vengeance of a pace Twice, while we were 
at top speed, we ran against country folk , but though 
we plumped into the first from round a corner, Alan was 
as ready as a loaded musket 

‘ Hae ve seen my horse ’ he gasped 
‘ Na, man, I haenae seen nae horse the day,’ rephed 
the countryman 

And Alan spared the time to explam to him that we 
were travellmg ‘ ride and tie ’ , that our charger had 
escaped, and it was feared he had gone home to Linton 
Not only that, but he expended some breath (of which 
he had not very much left) to curse his own misfortune 
and my stupidity which was said to be its cause 

‘ Them that cannae tell the truth,’ he observed to myself 
as we went on agam, ‘ should be aye mmdful to leave an 
honest, handy lee behmd them If folk dinnae ken what 
ye’re doing, Davie, they re terrible taken up with it, but 
if they think they ken, they care nae mair for it than what 
I do for pease porridge ’ 

As we had first made inland so our road came m the end 
to he very near due north , the old Kirk of Aberlady, for 
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a landmark on the left, on the right, the top of the 
Berwick Law , and it was thus we struck the shore agam, 
not far from Dirleton From North Berwick west to 
Gillane Ness there runs a string of four small islets, Graig 
leith, the Lamb, Fidra, and Eyebrough, notable by their 
diversity of size and shape Fidra is the most particular, 
being a strange grey islet of two humps, made the more 
conspicuous by a piece of rum, and I mmd that (as we 
drew closer to it) by some door or window of these ruins 
the sea peeped through like a man’s eye Under the lee 
of Eidra there is a good anchorage in westerly wmds, and 
there, from a far way off, we could see the Thistle ridmg 

The shore in face of these islets is altogether waste 
Here is no dwellmg of man, and scarce any passage, or at 
most of vagabond children runnmg at their play GiUane 
IS a small place on the far side of the Ness, the folk of 
Dirleton go to their busmess m the inland fields and those 
of North Berwick straight to the sea fishmg from their 
haven , so that few parts of the coast are loneher But I 
mind, as we crawled upon our belhes mto that multiphcitv 
of heights and hollows, keeping a bright eye upon all sides, 
and our hearts hammermg at our ribs, there was such a 
shining of the sun and the sea, such a stir of the wmd m 
the bent grass, and such a bustle of down poppmg rabbits 
and up fiymg gulls, that the desert seemed to me hive a 
place ahve No doubt it was in all ways well chosen for 
a secret embarcation, if the secret had been kept , and even 
now that it was out, and the place watched, we were able 
to creep unpereeived to the front of the sandhills, where 
they look down immediately on the beach and sea 

But here Alan came to a fuU stop 

‘ Davie,’ said he, this is a kittle passage ’ As long as 
we he here we re safe , but I m nane sae muckle nearer to 
my ship or the coast of France And as soon as we stand 
up and signal the brig, it’s another matter For where 
will your gentry be, think ye ? ’ 

‘ Maybe they re no come yet,’ said I ‘ And even if 
they are, there’s one clear matter m our favour They’ll 
be all arranged to take us, that’s true But they’ll have 
arranged for our coming from the east, and here we are 
upon them west ’ 

‘ Ay,’ says Alan, ‘ I wish we were m some force, and this 
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was a battle, we would have bomuly out manoeuvred 
them T But it isnae, Davie, and the way it is, is a wee 
thmg less inspiring to Alan Brack I swither, Davie ’ 

‘ Time flies, Alan,’ said I 

‘ I ken that,’ said Alan ‘ I ken naethmg else, as the 
Drench folk say But this is a dreidful case of heids or 
tails O * if I could but ken where your gentry were * ’ 

‘ Alan,’ said I, ‘ this is no like j ou It s got to be 
now or never ’ 


‘ This is no me, quo’ he, 

sang Alan, with a queer face betwixt shame and drollery 

* Neither you nor me quo’ he neither you nor me, 

Wow, na Johnnie man » neither you nor me ’ 

And then of a sudden he stood straight up where he 
was, and with a handkerchief flying m his right hand, 
marched down upon the beach I stood up mvseh, but 
Lingered behmd him, scanning the sandhills to the east 
His appearance was at first unremarked Scougal not 
expeotmg him so early, and my gentry watchmg on the 
other side Then they awoke on board the Thistle, and it 
seemed they had all in readiness, for there was scarce a 
second s bustle on the deck before we saw a skifi put round 
her stern and begm to pull hvely for the coast Almost at 
the same moment of time, and perhaps half a mile away 
towards GiUane Ness, the figure of a man appeared for a 
bLmk upon a sandhill wavmg with his arms , and though 
he was gone agam in the same flash, the guUs m that part 
contmued a httle longer to fly wild 

Alan had not seen this, looking straight to seaward at 
the ship and skiff 

‘ It maun be as it will * ’ said he, when I had told him 
‘Weel may yon boatie row, or my craigll have to thole 
a raxmg ’ 

That part of the beach was long and flat, and excellent 
walking when the tide was down, a little cressy bum 
flowed over it m one place to the sea , and the sandhills 
ran along the head of it like the rampart of a town No 
eye of ours could spy what was passing behmd there m the 
bents, no hurry of ours could mend the speed of the boat’s 
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coming tune stood still with us through that uncanny 
period of waiting 

‘ There is one thing I would like to ken,’ says Alan 
‘ I would like jSne to ken these gentry’s orders We’re 
worth four hunner pound the pan of us how if they took 
the guns to us, Davie ? They would get a bonny shot from 
the top of that lang sandy bank ’ 

‘ Morally impossible,’ said I ‘ The pomt is that they 
can have no guns This thing has been gone about too 
secret , pistols they may have, but never guns ’ 

‘ I beheve ye’ll be in the right,’ says Alan * For all 
which I am wearying a good deal for yon boat ’ 

And he snapped his &igers and whistled to it like a 
dog 

It was now perhaps a third of the way m, and we our 
selves already hard on the margm of the sea, so that the 
soft sand rose over my shoes There was no more to do 
whatever but to wait, to look as much as we were able at 
the creepmg nearer of the boat, and as little as w© could 
manage at the long impenetralil© front of the sandhills, 
over which the gulls twinkled and behind which our 
enemies were doubtless marshalling 

* This is a fine, bright, caller place to get shot m,* says 
Alan suddenly , ‘ and, man, I wish that I had your 
courage ^ ’ 

‘ Alan ’ ’ I cried, ‘ what kind of talk is this of it ? You’re 
]ust made of courage, it’s the character of the man, as I 
could prove myself if there was nobody else ’ 

* And you would be the more mistaken,’ said he ‘ What 
makes the differ with me is just my great penetration and 
knowledge of affairs But for auld, cauld dour, deidly 
courage, I am not fit to hold a candle to yourself Look at 
us two here upon the sands Here am I fair hotchmg to 
be off, here’s you (for all that I ken) m two minds of it 
whether you’U no stop Do you think that I could do that, 
or would ’ No me ’ Firstly, because I havenae got the 
courage and wouldnae daur, and secondly, because I 
am a man of so much penetration and would see ye damned 
first ’ 

' It’s there ye’re coming, is it ’ ’ I cried ‘ Ah, man 
Alan, you can wile your old wives, but you never can wale 
mo ’ 
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Remembrance of my temptation m the wood made me 
strong as iron 

‘I bave a tryst to keep,’ I contmued ‘I am tiysted 
with yonr oousm Cbarlie , I bave passed my word ’ 

‘ Braw trysts that you’ll can keep,’ said Alan ‘ Ye’ll 
just mistryst amce and for a’ witb tbe gentry m the bents. 
And what for ? ’ be went on with an extreme tbreatening 
gravity ‘ Just tell me that, my mannie ’ Are ye to be 
speerited away like Lady Grange’ Are they to drive a 
dirk m your inside and bury ye m the bents ? Or is it to 
be the other way, and are they to brmg ye in with James ? 
Are they folk to be trustit ? Would ye stick your head m 
tbe mouth of Sim Eraser and the itber Wbigs ? ’ be added 
with extraordinary bitterness 

‘ Alan,’ cried I, ‘ they re all rogues and bars, and I’m 
with ye there Tbe more reason there should be one 
decent man m such a land of thieves » My word is passed, 
and I’ll stick to it I said long S 3 nae to your kmswoman 
that I would stumble at no risk Do ye mmd of that ? — 
tbe mght Red Cohn fell, it was No more I will, then 
Here I stop Prestongrange promised me my hfe if 
he’s to be mansworn, here I’ll bave to die ’ 

‘ Aweel, aweel,’ said Alan 

All this tune we had seen or heard no more of our 
pursuers In truth we bad caught them unawares , 
their whole party (as I was to learn afterwards) had not 
yet reached the scene , what there was of them was spread 
among the bents towards GiUane It was quite an afifair 
to call them m and brmg them over, and the boat was 
makmg speed They were besides but cowardly fellows 
a mere leash of Highland cattle thieves, of several clans, 
no gentleman there to be the captam and the more they 
looked at Alan and me upon the beach, tbe less (I must 
suppose) they liked the look of us 

■V^oever had betrayed Alan it was not the captam 
be was m the skiff himself, steermg and stirrmg up his 
oarsmen like a man with his heart in his employ Already 
be was near m, and the boat scourmg — already Alan s face 
bad flamed crimson with tbe excitement of bis deliver 
ance, when our friends m tbe bents, either m their despair 
to see their prey escape them or with some hope of scarmg 
Andie, raised suddenly a shrill cry of several voices 
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Tins sound, arising from what appeared to be a quite 
deserted coast, was really very daunting, and the men in 
the boat held water instantly 

‘ Wiat’s this of it ’ * sings out the captain, for he was 
come within an easy hail 

* Freens o’ mme,* says Alan, and began immediately 
to wade forth in the shallow water towards the boat 
‘ Davie,’ he said, pausmg, ‘ Davie, are ye no coming ’ I 
am sweer to leave ye ’ 

‘ Not a hair of me,’ said I 

He stood part of a second where he was to his knees m 
the salt water, hesitatmg 

‘ He that will to Cupar, maun to Cupar,’ said he, and 
swashing m deeper than his waist, was hauled mto the skiff, 
which was immediately directed for the ship 

I stood where he had left me, with my hands behmd my 
back, Alan sat with his head turned watchmg me, and 
the boat drew smoothly away Of a sudden I came the 
nearest hand to shedding tears, and seemed to myself the 
most deserced solitary lad m Scotland With that I 
turned my back upon the sea and faced the sandhills 
There was no sight or sound of man , the sun shone on the 
wet sand and the dry, the wmd blew m the bents, the gulls 
made a dreary piping As I passed higher up the 
beach, the sand lice were hoppmg nimbly about the 
stranded tangles The devil any other sight or sound m 
that imchancy place And yet I knew there were folk 
there, observmg me, upon some seciet purpose They 
were no soldiers, or they would have fallen on and taken 
us ere now, doubtless they were some common rogues 
hired for my undoing perhaps to kidnap perhaps to 
murder me outright i\om the position of those engaged, 
the first was the more likely, from what I luiew of their 
character and ardency m this busmess, I thought the 
second very possible, and the blood ran cold about my 
heart 

I had a mad idea to loosen myswoid in the scabbard, 
for though I was very unfit to stand up like a gentleman 
blade to blade, I thought I could do some scathe m a 
random combat But I perceived m time the folly of 
resistance This was no doubt the jomt ‘ expedient on 
which Preatongrange and Fraser were agreed The first, 
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I was very sure, had done something to secure my life, 
the second was pretty likely to have shpped in some 
contrary hurts into the ears of Neil and bis companions, 
and if I were to show bare steel I might play straight mto 
the hands of my worst enemy and seal my own doom 

These thoughts brought me to the head of the beach 
I cast a look behind the boat was nearing the brig, and 
Alan flew his handkerchief for a farewell which I rephed 
to with the wavmg of my hand But Alan himself was 
shrunk to a small thing m my view, alongside oi this pass 
that lay m front of me I set my hat hard on my head, 
clenched my teeth, and went right before me up the face 
of the sand wreath It made a hard chmb, bemg steep, 
and the sand like water underfoot But I caught hold at 
last by the long bent grass on the brae top, and puUed 
myself to a good footing The same moment men stirred 
and stood up here and there, six or seven of them, ragged 
hke knaves, each with a dagger m his hand The fair 
truth is, I shut my eyes and prayed When I opened 
them agam, the rogues were crept the least thing nearer 
without speech or hurry Every eye was upon mine, 
which struck me with a strange sensation of their brightness, 
and of the fear wuth which they contmued to approach me 
I held out my hands empty, whereupon one asked, with 
a strong Highland brogue, if I surrendered 

‘Under protest,’ said I, ‘if j-e ken what that means, 
which I misdoubt ’ 

At that word, they came all m upon me hke a flight of 
birds upon a carrion, seized me, took my sword, and all 
the money from my pockets, bound me hand and foot 
with some strong Ime, and cast me on a tussock of bent 
There they sat about their captive m a part of a circle and 
gazed upon him silently like somethmg dangeious perhaps 
a hon or a tiger on the sprmg Presently tins attention w as 
relaxed They drew nearer together, fed to speech in the 
Gaehc, and very oymcaUy divided mv property before my 
eyes It was my diversion m this time that I could watch 
from my place the progress of my friend s escape I 
saw the boat come to the brig and be hoisted in the sails 
fi.n, and the ship pass out seaward behmd the isles and by 
North Berwick 

La the course of two hours or so, more and moie ragged 
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Hjglilandmen kept collecting, Neil among the first, until 
the party must have numbered near a score With each 
new arrival there was a fresh bout of talk, that sounded 
like complamts and explanations, but I observed one 
thing, none of those who came late had any share m the 
division of my spoils The last discussion was very violent 
and eager, so that once I thought they would have 
quarrelled, on the heels of which their company parted, 
the bulk of them returnmg westward in a troop, and only 
three, Neil and two others, remainmg sentries on the 
prisoner 

* I could name one who would be very lU pleased with 
your day’s work, Neil Duncanson,’ said I, when the rest 
had moved away 

He assured me m answer I should be tenderly used, for 
he knew I was ‘ acquent wi the leddy ’ 

This was all our talk, nor did any other son of man 
appear upon that portion of the coast until the sun had 
gone down among the Highland mountams, and the 
gloaming was beginning to grow dark At which hour I 
was aware of a long, lean, bony like Lothian man of a very 
swarthy countenance, that cam© towaids ils among the 
bents on a farm horse 

‘ Lads,’ cried he, ‘ hae ye a paper like this ’ ’ and held 
up one in his hand Ned produced a second, which the 
newcomer studied through a pair of horn spectacles, and 
saying all was right and we were the folk he was seekmg, 
immediately dismounted I was then set m his place, my 
feet tied under the horse’s belly, and we set forth under 
the guidance of the Lowlander His path must have been 
very well chosen, for we met but one pair — a pair of lovers 
— ^the whole way, and these, perhaps taking us to be free 
traders, fled on our approach We were at one time close 
at the foot of Berwick Law on the south side , at another, 
as we passed over some open hills, I spied the lights of a 
claehan and the old tower of a church among some trees 
not far ofi, but too far to cry for help, if I had dreamed 
of it At last we came agam within sound of the sea 
There was moonlight, though not much, and by this I 
could see the three huge towers and broken battlements of 
Tantallon, that old chief place of the Red Douglases 
The hors© was picketed m the bottom of the ditch to graze. 
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and I was led witlim, and forth, into the court, and thence 
into the tumble down stone hall Here my conductors 
built a brisk fire in the midst of the pavement, for there 
was a chill m the night My hands were loosed, I was set 
by the wall m the inner end, and (the Lowlander having 
produced provisions) I was given oatmeal bread and a 
pitcher of French brandy This done, I was left once more 
alone with my three Highlandmen They sat close by the 
fire drinking and talking , the w md blew m by the breaches, 
cast about the smoke and flames, and sang in the tops of 
the towers , I could hear the sea under the chfls, and, my 
mmd bemg reassured as to my life, and my body and spirits 
wearied with the day’s employment, I turned upon one 
side and slumbered* 

I had no means of guessmg at what hour I was wakened, 
only the moon was dowm and the fire low My feet were 
now loosed, and I was carried through the rums and down 
the clifl side by a precipitous path to where I found a 
fisher s boat in a haven of the rocks This I was had on 
board of, and we began to put forth from the shore in a fine 
starhght 


CHAPTER XIV 

TKE BASS 

I HAD no thought where they were takmg me, only 
looked here and there for the appearance of a ship, and 
there ran the while m my head a word of Ransome’s — ^the 
twenty pounders If I were to be exposed a second time 
to that same former danger of the plantations, I judged 
it must turn lU with me, there was no second Alan 
and no second shipwreck and spare yard to be expected 
now, and I saw myself hoe tobacco under the whip s lash 
The thought chilled me , the air was sharp upon the water, 
the stretchers of the boat drenched with a cold dew and 
I shivered in my place beside the steersman This was the 
dark man whom I have called hitherto the Lowlander, 
his name was Dale, ordinarily called Black Andie Feeling 
the thrill of my shiver, he very kmdly handed me a rough 
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jacket full of fish, scales, with which I was glad, to cover 
myself 

‘ I thank you for this kindness ’ said I, ‘ and will make 
so free as to repay it with a warning You take a high 
responsibihty in this affair You are not like these ignorant 
barbarous Highlanders, but know what the law is and the 
risks of those that break it ’ 

‘ I am no just exactly what ye would ca’ an extremist 
for the law,’ says he, ‘ at the best of times , but in this 
busmess I act with a good warranty ’ 

‘ What are you gomg to do with me * I asked 
‘ Nae harm,’ said he, ‘ nae harm ava’ Ye’ll have 
strong freens, I’m thinking Ye’ll be richt eneuch yet ’ 

There began to fall a greyness on the face of the sea, 
httle dabs of pink and red, hke coals of slow fire, came m 
the east , and at the same time the geese awakened, and 
began crymg about the top of the Bass It is just the 
one crag of rook, as everybody knows, but great enough to 
carve a city from The sea was extremely httle, but there 
went a hollow plowter round the base of it With the 
growmg of the dawn I could see it clearer and clearer, 
the straight crags pamted with sea birds’ droppmgs like 
a mormng frost the slopmg top of it green with glass, 
the clan of white geese that cried about the sides, and the 
black, broken buildmgs of the prison sittmg close on the 
sea’s edge 

At the sight the truth came m upon me m a clap 
It s there you’re takmg me f ’ I cried 

‘ Just to the Bass, manme,’ said he ‘ Whaur the auld 
samts were afore ye, and I misdoubt if ye have come so 
fairly by your preeson ’ 

‘ But none dwells there now,’ I cried , ‘ the place is 
long a ruin ’ 

‘ It 11 be the mair pleisand a change for the solan geese, 
then,’ quoth Andie drily 

The day commg slowly brighter I observed on the bilge, 
among the big stones with which fisherfolk ballast their 
boats, several kegs and baskets, and a provision of fueL 
AU these were discharged upon the crag Andie, myself, 
and my three Highlanders (I call them mine although 
it was the other way about), landed along with them The 
sun was not yet up when the boat moved away agam. 
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tlie noise of the oars on the thole pms echoing from the 
olifFs, and left us in our singular reclusion 

Andie Hale was the Prefect (as I would jocularly call 
him) of the Bass> being at once the shepherd and the 
gamekeeper of that small and rich estate He had to 
mind the dozen or so of sheep that fed and fattened on the 
grass of the sloping part of it, like beasts grazing the roof 
of a cathedral He had charge besides of the solan geese 
that roosted m the crags , and from these an extraordinary 
income is derived The young are dainty eating, as much 
as two shillings a piece being a common pnce, and paid 
wilhngly by epicures, even the grown birds are valuable 
for their od and feathers, and a part of the mini ster’s 
stipend of North Berwick is paid to this day m solan 
geese, which makes it (m some folks’ eyes) a parish to be 
coveted To perform these several bnsmesses, as well as 
to protect the geese from poacners, Andie had frequent 
occasion to sleep and pass days together on the crag, 
and we found the man at home there like a farmer in his 
steadmg Bidding us all shoulder some of the packages, 
a matter m which I made haste to bear a hand, he led us 
m by a locked gate, which was the only admission to the 
island and through the rums of the fortress, to the 
governor’s house There we saw by the ashes in the chim 
ney and a standing bed place in one comer, that he made 
his usual occupation 

This bed he now ofiered me to use, saying he supposed 
I would set up to be gentry 

‘ My gentnce has nothmg to do with where I he,’ said 
I ‘ I bless God I have lam hard ere now, and can do the 
same agam with thankfulness While I am here, Mr 
Andie, if that be your name, I will do my part and take 
my place beside the rest of you, and I ask you on the 
other hand to spare me your mockery, which I own I 
like ill ’ 

He grumbled a httle at this speech, but seemed upon 
reflection to approve it Indeed, he was a long headed, 
sensible man, and a good Whig and Presbyterian, lead 
daily in a pocket Bible, and was both able and eager to 
converse seriously on rehgion, leaning more than a httle 
towards the Cameroman extremes His morals were of 
a more doubtful colour I found he was deep m the free 
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trade, and used the ruins of TantaUon for a magazine 
of smuggled merchandise As for a gauger, I do not 
beheve he valued the life of one at half a farthmg But 
that part of the coast of Lothian is to this day as wild a 
place, and the commons there as rough a crew, as any in 
Scotland 

One incident of my imprisonment is made memorable 
by a consequence it had long after There was a waiship 
at this time stationed m the Firth, the Seahorse, Captam 
PaUiser It chanced she was cruismg m the month of 
September, plymg between Fife and Lothian, and sounding 
for sunk dangers Early one fine mormng she was seen 
about two miles to east of us, where she lowered a boat, 
and seemed to examine the Wildfire Rocks and Satan’s 
Bush, famous dangers of that coast And presently, 
after havmg got her boat agam she came before the wmd 
and was headed directly for the Bass This vas very 
troublesome to Andie and the Highlanders, the whole 
business of my sequestration was designed for privacy, 
and here, with a navy captam perhaps blundermg ashore, 
it looked to become pubhc enough, if it were nothmg worse 
I was in a mmority of one, I am no Alan to fall upon so 
many, and I was far from sure that a warship was the least 
hkely to improve my condition All which considered, I 
gave Andie my paiole of good behaviour and obedience, 
and was had briskly to the summit of the rook, where we 
all lay down, at the cliff’s edge, m different places of 
observation and concealment The Seahorse came straight 
on till I thought she would have struck, and ve (lookmg 
giddily down) could see the ship s company at their 
quarters and hear the leadsman singmg at the lead, Then 
she suddenly wore and let fly a volley of I know not how 
many great guns The rock was shaken with the thunder 
of the sound the smoke flowed over our heads, and the 
geese rose m number beyond computation or behef To 
hear their screaming and to see the twmkhng of their 
wings, made a most mimitable curiosity and I suppose 
it was after this somewhat childish pleasure that Captam 
PaUiser had come so near the Bass He was to pay dear 
for it in time Lurmg his appioach I had the opportunity 
to make a remark upon the rigging of that ship by which I 
ever after knew it mffes away, and this was a means (under 
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Providence) of my avertmg from a fnend a great calamity, 
and mflictmg on Captam Palliser himself a sensible 
disappomtment 

All the time of my stay on the rook we hved well 
We had small ale and brandy, and oatmeal, of which we 
made our porndge mght and morning At tunes a boat 
came from the Caatleton and brought us a quarter of 
mutton, for the sheep upon the rock we must not touch, 
these bemg specially fed to market The geese were 
unfortunately out of season, and we let them be We 
fished ourselves, and yet more often made the geese to fish 
for us observing one when he had made a capture and 
soaring him from his prey ere he had swallowed it 

The strange nature of this place, and the curiosities 
with which it abounded, held me busy and amused 
Escape being impossible, I was allowed my entire hberty, 
and contmually explored the surface of the isle wherever 
it imght support the foot of man The old garden of the 
prison was stiU to be observed, with flowers, and pot 
herbs running wild, and some ripe cherries on a bush 
A httle lower stood a chapel or a hermit’s cell , who built 
or dwelt in it, none may know, and the thought of its age 
made a ground of many meditations The prison, too, 
where I now bivouacked with Highland cattle tlneves, 
was a place full of history both human and divme I 
thought it strange so many samts and martyrs should have 
gone by there so recently, and left not so much as a leaf 
out of their Bibles, or a name carved upon the wall, while 
the rough soldier lads that moimted guard upon the battle 
ments had fllled the neighbourhood with then mementoes 
— broken tobacco pipes for the most part, and that m a 
surprising plenty, but also metal buttons from their coats 
There were times when I thought I could have heard the 
pious sound of psalms out of the martyrs dungeons and 
seen the soldiers tramp the ramparts with their ghntmg 
pipes and the dawn rismg behind them out of the North 
Sea 

No doubt it was a good deal Andie and his tales that put 
these fancies in my head He was extraordinary well 
acquamted with the story of the rock in ail particulars 
down to the names of private soldiers, his lather having 
served there m that same capacity He was gifted besides 
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with a natural genius for narration, so that the people 
seemed to speak and the thmgs to be done before your 
face This gift of his and my assiduity to hsten brought 
us the more closer together I could not honestly deny 
but what I hked him , I soon saw that he liked me , and 
indeed, from the first I had set myself out to capture his 
good will An odd circumstance (to be told presently) 
effected this beyond my expectation, but even m early 
days we made a friendly pair to be a prisoner and his 
gaoler 

I should trifle with my conscience if I pretended my 
stay upon the Bass was wholly disagreeable It seemed 
to me a safe place, as though I was escaped there out of my 
troubles No harm was to be offered me, a material 
unpossibihty, rock and the deep sea, prevented me from 
fresh attempts, I felt I had my hfe safe and my honour 
safe, and there were times when I aflowed myself to gloat 
on them hke stolen waters At other times my thoughts 
were very different I recalled how strong I had expressed 
myself both to RankeiUor and to Stewart , I reflected that 
my captivity upon the Bass, m view of a great part of the 
coasts of Fife and Lothian, was a thing I should be thought 
more likely to have invented than endured , and in the 
eyes of these two gentlemen, at least, I must pass for a 
boaster and a coward Now I would take this hghtlv 
enough, tell myself that so long as I stood well with 
Catnona Drummond, the opimon of the rest of man was 
but moonshine and spilled water, and thence pass off 
mto those meditations of a lover which are so delightful 
to himself and must always appear so surprisingly idle to 
a reader But anon the fear would take me otherwise, 
I would be shaken with a perfect pamc of self esteem, and 
these supposed hard judgments appear an injustice 
impossible to be supported With that another tram of 
thought would be presented, and I bad scarce begun to be 
concerned about men s judgments of myself than I was 
haunted with the remembrance of James Stewart in his 
dungeon and the lamentations of his wife Then, indeed, 
passion began to work in me , I could not forgive myself to 
sit there idle it seemed (if I were a man at all) that I 
could fly or swim out of my place of safety , and it was in 
such humours and to amuse my self reproaches that I 
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would set the more particularly to win the good side of 
Andie Dale 

At last, when we two were alone on the summit of the 
rock on a bright moming, I put in some hmt about a 
bribe He looked at me, cast back his head, and laughed 
out loud 

‘ Ay, you’re funny, Mr Dale,’ said I, ‘ but perhaps if 
you’ll glance an eye upon that paper you may change your 
note ’ 

The stupid Highlanders had taken from me at the tune 
of my seizure nothing but hard money, and the paper I 
now showed Andie was an acknowledgment from the British 
Lmen Company for a considerable sum 

He read it ‘ Troth, and ye’re nane sae ill aff,’ said he 
‘ I thought that would maybe vary your opinions ’ 
said I 

‘ Hout ’ ’ said he It shows me ye can bribe , but 
I’m no to be bribit ’ 

* We 11 see about that yet awhile,’ says I ‘ And first, 
1 11 show you that I know what I am taUang You have 
orders to detam me here tiU after Thursday, 21st September ’ 

‘ Ye’re no a thegether wrong either, says Andie ‘ I’m 
to let you gang, bar orders contrair, on Saturday, the 23rd ’ 
I could not but feel there was somethmg extremely 
insidious m this arrangement That I was to reappear 
precisely in time to be too late would cast the more dis 
credit on my tale, if I were m i nded to tell one , and this 
screwed me to fight mg point 

‘ Now then, Andie, you that kens the world, hsten to 
me, and think while ye listen,’ said I I know there are 
great folks in the busmess, and I make no doubt you have 
their names to go upon I have seen some of them myself 
smce this affair began, and said my say into their faces 
too But what kmd of a crime would this be that I had 
committed? or what Lmd of a process is this that I am 
fallen under’ To be apprehended by some ragged John 
Hielandmen on August 30th, carried to a rickle of old 
stones that is now neither fort nor gaol (whatever it 
once was) but just the game keeper s lodge of the Bass 
Rock, and set free again, September 23rd, as secretly as 
I was first arrested-^oes that sound hke law to you ’ 
or does it sound hke justice ? or does it not sound honestly 
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like a piece of some low dirty intiigue, of which the very 
folk that meddle with it are ashamed ’ ’ 

‘ I oanna gamsay ye, Shaws It looks unco undeihaud, 
says Andie ‘ And werenae the folk gmd sound \VTiigs 
and true blue Presbyterians I would hae seen them ayont 
Iordan and Jeroozlem or I would have set hand to it ’ 

‘ The Master of Lovat’E be a braw Whig,’ says I, ‘ and a 
grand Presbyterian ’ 

‘ I ken naethmg by hnn,’ said he ‘ I hae nae orokmgs 
wi’ Lovats ’ 

‘ hfo, it’ll be Prestongrange that you’ll be dealing with,’ 
said I 

* Ah, but 1 11 no tell ye that,’ said Andie 

‘ Little need when I ken,’ was my retort 

‘ There’s just the ae thmg ye can he fairly sure of, 
Shaws,’ says Andie ‘ And that is that (try as ye please) 
I’m no deahng wi’ yoursel’ , nor yet I amnae goin’ to,’ he 
added 

‘ Well, Andie, I see I’ll have to be speak out plam with 
you,’ I rephed And I told him so much as I thought 
needful of the facts 

He heard me out with some serious mterest, and when 
I had done, seemed to consider a httle with himself 

‘ Shaws,’ said he at last, ‘ I deal with the naked hand 
It’s a queer tale and no very creditable, the way you tell 
it, and I’m far frae mmtmg that is other than the way 
that ye beheve it As for yoursel , ye seem to me rather a 
dacent like young man But me, that’s aulder and mair 
judeeeious, see perhaps a wee bit further forrit m the job 
than what ye can dae And here is the maitter clear and 
plam to ye There U be nae skaith to voursel’ if I keep ye 
here , far frae that, I think ye 11 be a hantle better by it 
There’ll be nae skaith to the kintry — ^just ae mair Hielant 
man hangit — Gude kens, a guid riddance f On the ither 
hand, it would be considerable skaith to me if I would let 
you free Sae, speakm as a guid Whig, an honest freen’ 
to you, and an anxious freen’ to my ainsel , the plain fact 
IS that I think ye’ll just have to bide here wi’ Andie an’ 
the solans ’ 

‘ Andie,’ said I, laying my hand upon his knee, ' this 
Hielantman’s mnocent ’ 

‘ Ay, it’s a peety about that ’ said he ‘ But ye see, 
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in this warld, the way God inaae it," we canniti^ 
a’thmg that we want ’ 


CHAPTM ^ 

BLACK ANDIE’S TALE OE TOD LAPRAIK 

I 3ELAVE yet said httle of the Highlanders They were 
all three of the followers of James More, which bound 
the accusation very tight about their master’s neck All 
understood a word or two of Enghsh , but Neil was the only 
one who judged he had enough of it^for general converse, 
m which (when once he got embarked) his company was 
often tempted to the contrary opinion They were 
tractable, simple creatures showed much more courtesy 
than might have been expected from their raggedness 
and their uncouth appearance, and fell spontaneously to 
be like three servants for Andie and myself 

Dwelhng in that isolated place, m the old falling rums 
of a prison, and among endless strange sounds of the sea 
and the sea birds, I thought I perceived m them early 
the effects of superstitious fear When there was nothmg 
domg they would either he and sleep, for which their 
appetite appeared insatiable, or Neil would entertam the 
others with stones which seemed always of a temfymg 
stram If neither of these dehghts were vithm reach — if 
perhaps two were sleeping and the third could find no 
means to follow their example — ^I would see him sit and 
listen and look about him m a progression of uneasiness, 
startmg, his face blenchmg, his hands clutched, a man 
strung like a bow The nature of these fears I had never 
an occasion to find out, but the sight oi them was catchmg, 
and the nature of the place that we were m favourable 
to alarms I can find no word for it m the Enghsh, but 
Andie had an expression for it m the Scots from which he 
never varied 

‘ Ay, he would say, ^ %t s an unco 'place, the Bass ’ 

It 13 so I always thmk of it It was an unco place by 
mght, unco by day, and these were unco sounds of the 
calhng of the solans and the plash of the sea and the rock 
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echoes, that hung continually in our ears It was chiefly 
so m moderate weather When the waves were anyway 
great they roared about the rock hke thunder and the (hnims 
of armies, dreadful but merry to hear, and it was in the 
calm days that a man could daunt himself with hstemng — 
not a Highlandman only, as I several times experimented 
on myself, so many stillT'hollow noises haunted and rever 
berated m the porches of the rock 

This brings me to a story I heard, and a scene I took 
part m, which quite changed our terms of hvmg, and had a 
great effect on my departure It chanced one mght I fell 
m a muse beside the fire and (that httle air of Alan’s 
commg back to my memory) began to whistle A hand 
was laid upon my arm, and the voice of Neil bade me to 
stop, for it was not ‘ canny musics ’ 

‘ Not canny ? ’ I asked ‘ How can that be ? * 

‘ Na,’ said he , ‘it will be made by a bogle and her 
wantmg ta heid upon his body ’ * 

‘ Well, said I, ‘ there can be no bogles here, Neil , 
for it s not liKely they would fash themselves to frighten 
geese ’ 

Ay ^ ’ says Andie, ‘ is that what ye think of it ^ But 
I can tell ye there’s been waur nor bogles here ’ 

‘ What’s waur than bogles, Andie ’ ’ said I 
‘ Warlocks,’ said he ‘ Or a warlock at the least of it 
And that’s a queer tale, too,’ he added ‘ And if ye 
would like, 1 11 tell it ye ’ 

To be sure we were all of the one mmd, and even the 
Highlander that had the least Enghsh of the three set 
himself to hsten with all his might 

The Tale of Tod Lapeaik 
My faither Tam Dale, peace to his banes, was a wild, 
splormg lad m his young days wi’ little wisdom and httle 
grace He was fond of a lass and fond of a glass, and 
fond of a ran dan , but I could never hear tell that he was 

* A learned folklorist of my acquamtance hereby identifies 
Alan s air It has been printed (it seems) m Campbell’s Tales 
of the West Etghlands, Vol II , p 91 Upon examination it 
would really seem as if Miss Grant s unrhymed doggerel (see 
Chapter V ) would fit, with a httle humouring, to the notes 
in question — R* L S 
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muokle use for honest employment Erae ae thing to 
anither, he hsted at last for a sodger and was m the garrison 
of this fort, which was the first way that ony of the Dales 
cam to set foot upon the Bass Sorrow upon that service > 
The governor brewed his am ale , it seems it was the warst 
conceivable The rock was proveesioned frae the shores 
with vivers, the thmg was ill guided, and there were whiles 
when they but to fish and shoot solans for their diet To 
crown a’, thir was the Days of the Persecution The 
perishm’ cauld chalmers were all occupeed wi’ sants and 
martyrs, the saut of the vearth, of which it wasnae worthy 
And though Tam Dale carried a firelock there, a smgle 
sodger, and hked a lass and a glass, as I was saym’, the 
mmd of the man was man just than set with his position 
He had gimts of the glory of the kirk, there were whiles 
when his dander rase to see the Lord s sants misguided, 
and shame covered him that he should be haulding a 
canl e (or carrying a firelock) m so black a busmess There 
were mghts of it when he was here on sentry, the place 
a’ wheesht, the frosts o’ winter maybe riving m the wa’s, 
and he would hear ane o’ the prisoners strike up a psalm, 
and the rest ]oin in, and the blessed sounds nsmg from the 
different chalmers — or dungeons, I would raither say — so 
that this auld craig in the sea was like a pairt of Heev n 
Black shame was on his saul , his sms hove up before him 
muekle as the Bass, and above a’, that chief sin, that he 
should have a hand in haggmg and hashing at Christ’s 
Kirk But the truth is that he resisted the spirit Day 
cam, there were the rousmg compaimons, and his guid 
resolves depairtit 

In thir days dwalled upon the Bass a man of God, 
Peden the Prophet was his name Ye’ll have heard tell 
of Prophet Peden There was never the wale of him 
smsyne, and it’s a question wi’ mony if there ever was hia 
hke afore He was wild ’s a peat hag, fearsome to look 
at, fearsome to hear, his face like the day of judgment 
The voice of him was like a solan s and dinnle’d m folks’ 
lugs, and the words of him like coals of fire 

Now there was a lass on the rock and I think she had 
httle to do, for it was nae place far dacent weemen but 
it seems she was bonny, and her and Tam Dale were very 
weU agreed It befell that Peden was m the gaixden his 
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lane at the praying when Tam and the lass cam by, and 
what should the lassie do hut mock with laughter at the 
sant’s devotions ^ He rose and lookit at the twa o’ them, 
and Tam’s knees knoitered thegether at the look of him 
But whan he spak, it was mate m sorrow than in anger 
‘ Poor thing, poor thmg » ’ says he, and it was the las‘ 
he lookit at, ‘ I hear you skirl and laugh,’ he says, ‘ but 
the Lord has a deid shot prepared for you, and at that 
surprismg judgment ye shall skirl but the ae time I ’ 
Shortly thereafter she was daundermg on the craigs wi 
twa three sodgers, and it was a blawy day There cam a 
gowst of wmd, claught her by the coats, and awa* wi’ her 
bag and baggage And it was remarked by the sodgers 
that she gied but the ae skirl 

Nae doubt this judgment had some weicht upon Tam 
Dale, but it passed agam and him none the better Ae 
day he was flytmg wi’ amther sodger lad ‘ Deil hae me ’ ’ 
quo’ Tam, for he was a profane swearer And there was 
Peden glowering at him, gash an’ waefu’ , Peden wi’ his 
lang chafts an’ luntin’ een, the maud happed about his 
kist, and the hand of him held out wi’ the black nails 
upon the finger nebs — ^for he had nae care of the body 
‘ Fy, fy, poor man ’ ’ cries he, ‘ the poor fool man ^ 
Deil hae me, quo’ he , an’ I see the deil at his oxter ® 
The conviction of guilt and grace cam m on Tam like the 
deep sea , he flang doun the pike that was in his hands — 
‘ I will nae mair lift arms against the cause o’ Christ t * 
says he, and was as gude ’s word There was a sair fyke 
m the begmmng but the governor seemg him resolved, 
gied him his dischairge, and he went and dwallt and 
memed in North Berwick, and had aye a gude name with 
honest folk frae that day on 

It was in the y ear seeventeen hunner and sax that the 
Bass cam m the hands o’ the Da’rymples, and there was 
twa men soucht the ohairge of it Baith were weel 
qnahfied, for they had baith been sodgers m the garrison, 
and kent the gate to handle solans, and the seasons and 
values of them Forby that they were baith — or they haith 
seemed — earnest professors and men of comely conversa 
+ion The first of them was just Tam Dale, my faither 
The second was ane Lapraik, whom the folk ca’d Tod 
Lapraik maistly, but whether for his name or his nature 
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I could never hear tell Weel, Tam gaed to see Lapraik 
upon tins business, and took me, that was a toddlin* laddie, 
by the hand Tod had his dwallm’ m the lang loan 
benorth the kixk yaird It’s a dark uncanny loan, foroy 
that the kirk has aye had an lU name since the days o’ 
James the Saxt and the deevil’s cantrips placed therem 
when the Queen was on the seas , and as for Tod’s house, 
it was m the mirkest end, and was little liked by some that 
kenned the best The door was on the snecL that day, 
and me and my faithcr gaed straucht m Tod was a 
wabster to his trade , his loom stood in the but There he 
sat, a muckle fat, white hash of a man hke oreish, wi’ a 
kind of a holy smile that gart me scunner The hand of 
him aye cawed the shuttle, but his een was steeked We 
cried to him by his name, we skirled m the deid lug of 
him, we shook him by the shou ther Nae mamner o* 
service ’ There he sat on his dowp, an’ cawed the shuttle 
and smiled like creish 

‘ God be guid to us,’ says Tam Dale, ‘ this is no canny * 

He had jimp said the word, when Tod Lapraik cam to 
himsel * 

‘ Is this you, Tam ’ * says he ‘ Haith, man » I’m 
blithe to see ye I whiles fa’ mto a bit dwam like this,’ 
he says , it’s frae the stamaoh ’ 

Weel, they began to crack about the Bass and which 
of them twa was to get the wardmg o’t , and little by httle 
cam to very lU words, and twined m anger I mmd weel 
that as my faither and me gaed bame agam, he cam ower 
and ower the same expression, how little he likit Tod 
Lapraik and his dwams 

Dwam » ’ says he ‘ I think folk hae brunt for dwams 
like yon ’ 

Aweel, my faither got the Bass and Tod had to go 
wantm’ It was remembered sinsyne what way he had 
ta’en the thmg ‘ Tam, says he, ‘ ye hae gotten the better 
o’ me amce mair, and I hope,* says he, ‘ ye’ll find at least 
a’ that ye expeckit at the Bass * Which have smc© been 
thought remarkable expressions At last the time cam© 
for Tam Dale to take young solans This was a busmess 
he was weel used wi’, he had been a craigsman frae a 
laddie, and trustit nane but himsel* So there was he 
hingm* by a line an’ speldermg on the craig face, whaur 
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it’s lueest and steighest Fower tenty lads were on the tap, 
hauldin’ the line and mindin’ for his signals But whaur 
Tam hung there was naething but the craig, and the sea 
helaw, and the solan’s skirlin’ and dying It was a braw 
spring mom, and Tam whustled as he claught in the young 
geese Mony’s the time I’ve heard him tell of this 
experience, and aye the swat ran upon the man 

It chanced, ye see, that Tam keeked up and he was awaur 
of a muckle solan and the solan pyking at the line He 
thooht this by ordmar and outside the creature’s habits 
He mmded that ropes was unco saft things and the solan’s 
neb and the Bass Rook unco hard and that twa hunner 
feet were raither mair than he would care to fa’ 

‘ Shoo ’ ^ says Tam ‘ Awa’, bird ^ Shoo, awa’ wi’ 
ye ! ’ says he 

The solan keekit doon into Tam’s face, and there was 
something unco m the creature’s ee Just the ae keek it 
gied, and back to the rope But now it wrouoht and warstl’t 
like a thmg dementit There never was the solan made 
that wrouoht as that solan wrouoht and it seemed to 
understand its employ brawly, birzmg the saft rope 
between the neb of it and a crunkled jag o’ stane 

There gaed a cauld stend o’ fear into Tam’s heart 
* This thing is nae bird,^ thinks he Hia een turnt back 
ward in his held and the day gaed black aboot him ‘ If 
I get a dwam here,’ he thoucht, it’s by wi’ Tam Dale ’ 
And he signalled for the lads to pu’ hun up 

And it seemed the solan understood about signals 
For nae sooner was the signal made than he let be the rope 
spned his wmgs, squawked out loud took a turn flying, 
and dashed stiaucht at Tam Dale’s een Tam had a 
knife, he gart the cauld steel ghtter And it seemed the 
solan understood about knives, for nae suner did the steel 
glmt m the sun than he gied the ae squawk, but laigher, 
hke a body disappomtit, and flegged aff about the round 
ness of the craig, and Tam saw him nae man: And as 
sune as that thing was gane, Tam’s held drapt upon his 
shouther, and they pu’d him up like a deid corp, daddmg 
on the craig 

A dram of brandy (which he went never without) 
broucht him to his mmd, or what was left of it Up he 
M&t 
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‘ Rm, Geordie, rin to the boat, mak’ sure of the boat, 
man — ^rin » ^ he ones, * or yon solan *11 have it awa*,* 
says he 

The fower lads stared at ither, an’ tried to whiliy Tvha 
him to be quiet But naething would satisfy Tam Dale, 
till ane o’ them had startit on aheid to stand sentry on 
the boat The ithers askit if he was for down agam 

‘ Na,* says he, ‘ and neither you nor me,’ says he, ‘ and 
aa sune as I can win to stand on my twa feet we’U be aff 
this craig o’ Sawtan * 

Sure eneuch, nae time was lost, and that was ower 
muokle for before they won to North Berwick Tam was 
m a crying fever He lay a’ the simmer, and wha was 
sae kind as come speirmg for torn, but Tod Lapraik ’ 
Folk thocht afterwards that ilka time Tod cam near the 
house the fever had worsened I kenna for that, but 
what I ken the best, that was the end of it 

It was about this time o’ the year, my grandfaither 
was out at the white fishmg, and like a bairn, I but to 
gang WT.’ him We bad a grand take, I mind, and the way 
that the fish lay broucht us near in by the bass, whaur 
we foregaithered wi* anitber boat that belanged to a man 
Sandie Fletcher in Castleton He’s no lang deid neither, 
or ye could apeir at himseP Weel, Sandie hailed 
‘ What’s yon on the Bass ? * says he 
‘ On the Bass ? * says grandfaither 
‘ Ay,* says Sandie ‘ on tne green side o’t * 

‘ Whatten kind of a thing ’ * says grandfaither ‘ There 
cannae be naethmg on the Bass but just the sheep * 

' It looks unco like a body,* quo’ Sandie, who was 
nearer in 

' A body ’ * says we, and we none of us likit that For 
there was nae boat that could have brought a man, and 
the key o’ the prison yett hung ower my faither’s heid at 
hame in the press bed 

We keept the twa boats doss for company, and crap 
m nearer hand Grandfaither bad a gless, for he had been 
a sailor, and the captam of a smack, and had lost her on 
the sands of Tay And when we took the gless to it, sure 
eneuch there was a man He was m a crunkle o’ green 
brae, a wee below the chaipel, a* by bis lee lane, and 
lowped and flang and danced like a daft quean at a waddin 
297 M 
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‘ It’s Tod/ says grandfaitlier, and passed the gless to 
Sandie 

* Ay, it*s him,’ says Sandie 

‘ Or ane in the likeness o’ him/ says grandfaither 

* Sma* IS the differ/ quo’ Sandie ‘ Deil or warlock. 
I’ll try the gun at him,’ quo’ he, and hroucht up a fowling 
piece that he aye carried, for Sandie was a notable famous 
shot m aU that country 

‘ Hand your hand Sandie,’ says grandfaither , ‘ we 

maun see clearer first’ says he, or this may be a dear 
day’s wark to the baith of us * 

^ Hout • ® says Sandie, ^ this is the Lord’s judgment 
surely, and be damned to it,’ says he 

‘ Maybe ay, and maybe no,’ says my grandfaither, 
worthy man * ‘ But have you a mmd of the Procurator 

Fiscal, that I think ye’ll have foregaithered wi* before,’ 
says he 

This was ower true, and Sandie was a wee thing set 
ajee ‘ Aweel, Edie ’ says he, ‘ and what would be your 
way of it ^ ’ 

‘ Ou, just this,’ says grandfaither ‘ Let me that has 
the fastest boat gang back to North Berwick, and let you 
bide here and keep an eye on Thon If I cannae find 
Lapraik, I’ll join ye and the twa of us’ll have a crack wi* 
him But if Lapraik’ s at hame. I’ll rm up the flag at the 
harbour, and ye can try Thon Thing wi’ the gun * 

Aweel, so it was agreed between them twa I was just 
a bairn, an’ clum m Dandie’s boat, whaur I tboucht I 
would see the best of the employ My grandsire gied 
Sandie a siller tester to pit m his gun wi the leid draps 
hem mair deidly agam bogles And then the ae boat 
set aff for North Berwick, an’ the tither lay whaur it 
was and watched the wanohancy thmg on the braeside 

A’ the time we lay there it lowped and flang and capered 
andspan like a teetotum, and w biles we could hear it skellooh 
as it span I hae seen lassies, the daft queans that 
would loxyp and dance a winter s mcht, and still be lowping 
and dancmg when the winter’s day cam in But there 
would be fowk there to hauld them company and the 
lads ro egg them on , and this thmg was its lee lane And 
there would be a fiddler diddling hia elbock m the chimney 
side , and this thmg had nae music but the skirlmg of the 
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solans And the lassies were bits o’ young things wi’ the 
reid hfe dmnling and stending m their members, and this 
was a mucMe, fat, oreishy man, and him fa’n m the vaJe 
o^ years Say what ye hke, I maun say what I believe 
It was 3 oy was m the creature’s heart, the joy o^ hell, I 
daursay joy whatever Mony a time I have askit 
tnysel’ why witches and warlocks should sell their sauls 
(whilk are their maist dear possessions) and be auld, duddy, 
arrunkl’t wives or auld, feckless, doddered men , and then 
I mmd upon Tod Lapraik dancmg a’ the hours by his 
lane m the black glory of his heart Nae doubt they burn 
for it muckle in hell, but they have a grand time here of 
it, whatever ’ — and the Lord forgie us * 

Weel, at the hinder end, we saw the wee flag yirk up 
to the mast held upon the harbour rocks That was a* 
Sandie waited for He up wi the gun, took a deleeberate 
aim, an’ pu’d the trigger There cam’ a bang and then 
ae waefu’ skirl frae the Bass And there were we rubbm’ 
our een and lookin^ at ither like daft folk For wi’ the 
bang and the skirl the thing had clean disappeared The 
sun glmtit, the wund blew, and there was the bare yaird 
whaur the Wonder had been lowpmg and flmgmg but ae 
second s;^ne 

The hale way hame I roared and grat wi* the terror o* 
that dispensation The grawn folk y^eie nane sae muckle 
better, there was little said m San die’s boat but just the 
name of God and when we won m by the pier the harbour 
rocks were fair black wi’ the folk waitm’ us It seems they 
had fund Lapraik in ane of his dwams, cawmg the shuttle 
and smilmg Ae lad they sent to hoist the flag, and the 
rest abode there in the wabster’s house You may be 
sure they hked it little, but it was a means of giace to 
severals that stood there praymg m to themsel’s (for nane 
cared to pray out loud) and looking on thon awesome thing 
as it cawed the shuttle Syne, upon a suddenty and wi* 
the ae dreidfu’ skelloch. Tod sprang up frae his hmderlands 
and fell fomt on the w ab, a bluidy corp 

When the coip was exammed the leid draps hadnae 
pla;> ed buff upon the warlock’s body , sorrow a leid drap 
was to be fund » but there was grandfaither’s siller 
tester in the puddock’s heart of him 
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Andie had scarce done when there befell a mighty sillj^ 
affair that haa its consequence Neil, as I have said, was 
himself a great narrator I have heard since that he knew 
all the stones in the Highlands, and thought much ol 
himself, and was thought much of by others on the 
strength of it Now Andie’s tale reminded him of one he 
had already heard 

‘ She would ken that story afore,’ he said ‘ She was 
the story of Uistean More M Gillie Phadng and the Gavar 
Vore ’ 

It is no SIC a thing, cried Andie ‘ It is the story of 
my faither (now wi’ God) and Tod Lapraik Ana the same 
m your beard,’ says he , ‘ and keep the tongue of ye inside 
your Hielant chafts ’ ’ 

In dealing yith Highlanders it will be found, and has 
been shown in history, how well it goes with Lowland 
gentlefolk , but the thing appears scarce feasible for Low 
land commons I had already remarked that Andie was 
continually on the pomt of quarrelling with our three 
Maogregors, and now, sure enough, it was to come 

* Thu will be no words to use to shentlemans,’ sa;^ ^ 
Ned 

‘ Shentlemans ' * cried Andie ‘ Shentlemans, ye Hielant 
stot ’ If God would give ye the grace to see yoursel tiie 
way that ithers see ye, ye would throw your denner ip ^ 

There came some kind of a Gaelic oath from Neil, and 
the black knife was in his hand tha-^ moment 

There was no time to think and I caught the High 
lander by the leg and had him down, and his armea hand 
pinned out, before I knew what I was doing His com 
Fades sprang to rescue him, Andie and I were without 
weapons the Gregara three to two It seemed we were 
beyond salvation, wh^n Ned screamed m his own tongue, 
ordering the others back, and made his submission to 
myself m a manner the most abject, even giving me up his 
kmfe which (upon a repetition of his promises) I returned 
to him on the morrow 

Two thniga I saw plam the first, that I must not budd 
too high on Andie, who had shrunk against the wall and 
stood there, as pale as death, till the affair was over the 
second, the strength of my own position with the High 
larders, who must have received extraordinary charges to 
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be tender of my safety But if I thought Andie came not 
very well out m courage, I had no fault to find with 
him upon the account of gratitude It was not so much 
that he troubled me with thanks, as that his whole mmd 
and manner appeared changed, and as he preserved ever 
after a great timi<5ity of our compamons, he and I were 
yet more constantly together 


CHAPTER XVI 

THE MISSma WITNESS 

On the seventeenth, the day I was trysted with the 
Writer, I had much rebellion against fate The thought 
of him waitmg m the K%ng s Arms, and of what he would 
think, and what he would say when next we met, tormented 
and oppressed me The truth was unbelievable, so much 
I had to gr nt and it seemed cruel hard I should be 
posted as a 1 ar and a coward, and have never consciously 
omitted what it was possible that I should do I repeated 
this form of words with a kmd of bitter relish, and re 
exammed m that light the steps of my behaviour It 
seemed I had behaved to James Stewart as a brother 
might, all the past was a picture that I could be proud 
of, and there was only the present to consider I could nou 
swim the sea, nor yet fly m the air, but there was always 
Andie I had done him a service, he liked me, I had a 
lever there to v ork on , if it were just for decency , I must 
tjy once more with Andie 

It was late afternoon there was no sound m all the Bass 
but the lap and bubble of a very quiet sea and mv four 
companions were aU crept apart, the iLiee Maegregors 
higher on the rock, and Andi© with his Bible to a sunny 
place among the rums , there I found him m deep sleep, 
and, as soon as he v as awake, appealed to him with some 
fervour of manner and a good show of c-rgument 

If I thoucht it w IS to do juid to ye, bnaw s * ’ said he, 
starmg at me over his spectacles 

It s to save another,’ said I, ‘ and to redeem ma word 
What w ould be more good than that ? Do ye no mind the 
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scnpt-ure, Andie? And yon with the Book npon your 
lap ^ Whoi shall %t profit a man if he gam the whole world ^ * 

' Ay,* said he, ‘ that’s grand for you But where do I 
come in ? I have my word to redeem the same’s yoursel* 
And what are ye asking me to do, but just to sell it ye 
for siller ’ * 

* Andie ’ have I named the name of siller ’ ’ cried I 

‘ On, the name’s naething,* said he , ‘ the thing is there, 
whatever It just comes to this, if I am to service ye 
the way that you propose, I’U lose my Idelihood Then 
it’s clear ye’ll have to make it up to me, and a pickle mair, 
for your am credit like And what’s that but just a bribe ? 
And if even I was certain of the bribe ^ But by a’ that 
I can learn, it’s far frae that and if you were to hang, where 
would i be? Na the thing’s no possible And just 
awa’ wi* ye like a bonny lad * and let Andie read his 
chapter * 

I remember I was at bottom a good deal gratified with 
this result, and the next humour I fell mto was one (I 
had near said) of gratitude to Prestongrange, who had 
saved me, m this violent, illegal manner, out of the midst 
of my dangers, temptations, and perplexities But this 
was both too fiimsy and too cowardly to last me long, and 
the remembrance of James began to succeed to the pos 
session of my spirits The 21st, the day set for the trial, 
I passed in such misery of mmd as I can scarce recall to 
have endured, save perhaps upon Isle Earraid only 
Much of the time I lay on a brae side betwixt sleep and 
waking, my body motionless, my mind full of violent 
thoughts Sometimes I slept indeed, but the court 
house of Inverary and the prisoner glancmg on all sides to 
find his missmg witness, followed me m slumber and I 
would wake agam with a start to darkness of spirit and 
distress of body I thought Andie seemed to observe 
me, but I paid him little heed Verily my bread was 
bitter to me, and my days a burden 

Early the next morning (Friday, 22nd) a boat came with 
provisions, and Andie placed a packet m my hand The 
cover was without address, but sealed with a Government 
seal It enclosed two notes ‘ Mr Balfom can now see 
for himself it is too late to meddle His conduct will be 
observed and his discretion rewarded ’ So ran the first 
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which, seemed to be laboriously writ with the left hand 
There was certamly nothmg in these expressions to com 
promise the writer, even if that person could be found, 
the seal, which formidably served mstead of signature, was 
affixed to a separate sheet on which there was no scratch 
of writing and I had to confess that (so far) my adversaries 
knew what they w ere doing, and to digest as weU as I was 
able the threat that peeped under the promise 

But the second enclosuie was by far the more surpnsmg 
It was m a lady’s hand of writ Maister Dauvit Balfour 
ts informed a fi lend was speiring for him and her eyes were 
of the greyf it ran — and seemed so extraordinary a piece 
to come to my hands at such a moment and under cover 
of a Government seal, that I stood stupid Catnona’s 
grey eyes slione m my remembrance I thought, with a 
bound of pleasure, she must be the friend But who 
should the writer be, to have her billet thus enclosed with 
Prestongrange’s And of all wonders, why was it thought 
needful to give me this pleasing but most mconsequential 
mtelligence upon the Bass^ For the writer, I could hit 
upon none possible except Miss Grant Her family, I 
remembered, had remarked on Catriona’s eyes and even 
named her for their colour, and she herself had been 
much m the habit to address me with a broad pronuncia- 
tion, by way of a sniff, I supposed, at my rusticity No 
doubt, besides, but she lived in the same house as this 
letter came from So there remained but one step to be 
accounted for, and that was how Prestongrange should 
have permitted her at aU m an affair so secret, or let her 
daft like billet go m the same cover with his own But 
even here I had a giunmermg For, first of all, there was 
somethmg rather alarmmg about the young lady, and 
papa might be more under her dommation than I knew 
And, second, there was the man’s contmual policy to be 
remembered, how his conduct had been continually 
mingled with caresses, and he had scarce ever, in the midst 
of so much contention, laid aside a mask of friendship 
He must conceive that my imprisonment had incensed me 
Perhaps this little jesting, friendly message was intended 
to disarm my rancour ^ 

I will be honest — and I think it did I felt a sudden 
warmth towards that beautiful Miss Grant, that she should 
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stoop to BO muoli interest m my affairs The summoning 
up of Catnona moved me of itself to milder and more 
cowardly counsels If the Advocate knew of her and our 
acquamtance — ^if I should please him by some of that 
‘ dicretion * at which his letter pointed — ^to what might not 
this lead ! In vain is the net spread in the sight of any fowl, 
the Scripture says Well, fowls must be wiser than folk ’ 
For I thought I perceived the pohcy, and yet fell m with it 
I was m this frame, my heart beatmg, the grey eyes 
plam before me like two stars, when Andie broke m upon 
my musmg 

‘ I see ye hae gotten guid news,’ said he 
I found him looking curiously m my face with that there 
came before me like a vision of James Stewart and the 
court of Inverary, and my mmd turned at once like a 
door upon its hmges Trials, I reflected, sometimes draw 
out longer than is looked for Even if I came to Inverary 
just too late, something might yet be attempted m the 
mterests of James — and m those of my own character, 
the best would be accomplished In a moment, it seemed 
without thought, I had a plan devised 

* Andie,* said I, ‘ is it still to be to morrow ? * 

He told me nothmg was changed 
‘ Was anythmg said about the hour ’ ’ I asked 
He told me it was to be two o’clock afternoon 
‘ And about the place ’ ’ I pursued 
‘ Whatten place ? ’ says Andie 
‘ The place I am to be landed at ’ ’ said I 
He owned there was nothmg as to that 
‘ Very well, then,’ I said, ‘ this shall be mine to arrange 
The V ind is m the east, my road lies wcstv ard keep your 
boat, I hire it, let us v’^ork up the Forth all day and 
land me at two o clock to morrow at the v estmost we’ll 
can have readied 

^ Ye daft callant ’ ’ he cried , ‘ ye would try for Inverary 
atter a » ’ 

‘ Just that, Andie,’ says I 

‘ Week ye’re lU to beat • ’ says he And I was a kind 
o’ sorry tor ye a’ day yesterday,’ he added ‘ Ye see, I 
was never entirely sure tiU then, which way of it ye really 
wantit ’ 

Here was a spur to a lame horse » 
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word in your ear, Andie,’ said I ‘Tins plan of 
mine has another advantage yet We can leave these 
Hielandmen behmd us on the rock, and one of your boats 
from the Castleton can brmg them off to morrow Yon 
Neil has a queer eye when he regards you, maybe, if 
I was once out of the gate there might be knives again, 
these red shanks are irnco grudgeful And if there should 
come to be any question, here is your excuse Our lives 
were m danger by these savages, bemg answerable for 
my safety, you chose the part to brmg me from their 
neighbourhood and detam me the rest of the time on board 
your boat and do you know, Andie ? ’ says I, with a 
smile, ‘ I think it was very wisely chosen ’ 

‘ The truth is I have nae goo for Neil,* says Andie, ‘ nor 
he for me, I’m thinking , and I would hke ill to come to my 
hands wi’ the man Tam Anster will make a better hand 
of it with the cattle onyway ’ (For this man, Anster, came 
from Fife, where the Gaeho is still spoken ) ‘ Ay, ay ’ ’ 

says Andie, ‘ Tarn’ll can deal with them the best And 
troth ’ the mair I think of it the leas I see we would be 
required The place— ay, feggs » they had forgot the 
place Eh, Shaws, ye’re a lang heided ohield when ye 
like ’ Forby that I’m awmg ye my life,’ he added, with 
more solenmity, and offered me his hand upon the 
bargam 

Whereupon, with scarce more words, we stepped sud 
denly on board the boat, cast off, and set the lug The 
Gregara were then busy upon breakfast, for the cookery 
was their usual part, but, one of them steppmg to the 
battlements, our flight was observed before we were 
twenty fathoms from the rock, and tbe three of them ran 
about the rums and the landing shelf, for all the world like 
ants about a broken nest, hailmg and crying on us to 
return We were still in both the lee and the shadow of 
the rock, which last lay broad upon the wateis, but 
presently came forth m almost the same moment mto the 
wmd and sunshine , the sail filled, the boat heeled to the gun 
wale, and we swept immediately beyond sound of the men’s 
voices To what terrors they endured upon the rook, 
where they were now deserted without the countenance 
of any civihsed person or so much as the protection of a 
Bible no hmit can be set, nor had they any brandy left 
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to be tbeir consolation, for even m the haste and secrecy 
of our departure Andie had managed to remove it 

It was our first care to set Anster ashore in a cove by 
the Glenteithy Bocks, so that the deliverance of our 
maroons might be duly seen to the next day Thence we 
kept away up Firth The breeze, which was then so 
spirited, swiftly declined, but never wholly failed us AU 
day we kept movmg, though often not much more , and 
it was after dark ere we were up with the Queensfei'ry 
To keep the letter of Andie’s engagement (or what was left 
of it) I must remam on board, but I thought no harm to 
commumcate with the shore m writmg On Preston 
grange’s cover, where the Government seal must have a 
good deal surprised my correspondent, I writ, by the boat’s 
lantern, a few necessary words aboard, and Andie carried 
them to BankeiHor In about an hour he came agam, 
with a purse of money and the assurance that a good horse 
should be standing saddled for me by two to morrow 
at Clackmannan Pool This done and the boat riding 
by her stone anchor, we lay down to sleep under the 
sail 

We were m the Pool the next day long ere two, and 
there was nothmg left for me but to sit and wait I felt 
httle alacrity upon my errand I would have been glad 
of any passable excuse to lay it down , but none being to 
be found, my uneasiness was no less great than if I had 
been runnmg to some desired pleasure By shortly after 
one the horse was at the waterside, and I could see a man 
walkmg it to and fro till I should land, which vastly swelled 
my impatience Andie ran the moment of my liberation 
very fine showing himself a man of his bare word but 
scarce servmg his employers with a heaped measure , and 
by about fifty seconds after two I was m the saddle and 
on the full stretch for Stirhng In a httle more than an 
hour I had passed that town, and was already mounting 
iilan Water side when the weather broke m a small 
tempest The ram blinded me the wind had nearly 
beat me from the saddle, and the first darkness of the night 
surprised me m a wilderness still some way east of Bal 
quhidder, not very sure of my direction and mounted on a 
horse that began already to be weary 

In the press of my hurry and to be spared the delay 
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and annoyance of a guide, I had followed (so far as it was 
possible for any horseman) the hne of my journey with 
Alan This I did with open eyes, foreseemg a great nsh 
m it, which the tempest had now brought to a reahty The 
last that I knew of where I was, I thi^ it must have been 
about Uam Var, the hour perhaps six at mght I must 
stiU think it great good fortune that I got about eleven to 
my destmation, the house of Duncan Dhu Where I had 
wandered m the interval perhaps the horse could tell I 
Imow we w ere twice down, and once over the saddle and for 
a moment carried away in a roaring burn Steed and rider 
were bemired up to the eyes 

From Duncan I had news of the trial It was followed 
m all these Highland regions wath rehgious mterest , news 
of it spread from Inverary as swift as men could travel, 
and I was rejoiced to learn that, up to a late hour that 
Saturday, it was not yet concluded, and all men began 
to suppose it must spread over the Monday Under the 
spur of this mtelhgence I would not sit to eat, but, 
Duncan havmg agreed to be my guide, took the road agam 
on foot, with the piece m my hand and munching as I 
went Duncan brought with him a flask of usquebaugh and 
a hand lantern, which last enhghtened us just so long as 
we could find houses where to rekmdle it for the thmg 
leaked outrageously and blew out with every gust The 
more part of the mght we walked bhndfold among sheets 
of ram, and day found us aimless on the mountains Hard 
by we struck a hut on a burn side, where we got a bite and 
a direction, and, a little before the end of the sermon, 
came to the kirk doois of Inverary 

The ram had somewhat washed the upper parts of me, 
but I w as still bogged as high as to the knees , I streamed 
ater , I was so weary I could hardly limp, and my face 
^ as like a ghost s I stood certainly more m need of a 
change of raiment and a bed to ho on, than of all the 
benefits in Ohribtiamty For all which (being persuaded 
the chief pomt for me was to make myself immediately 
pubhc) I set the door open entered the church with the 
dirty Duncan at my tails and findmg a vacant place hard 
by, sat down 

‘ Thirteentblv, my brethren, and in parenthesis, the law 
itself must be regarded as a means of grace,’ the minister 
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wa.s saymg, m tlie voice of one delighting to pursue an 
argument 

The sermon was m English on account of the assize 
The judges were present with then armed attendants, the 
halberts glittered in a corner by the door, and the seats 
were thronged beyond custom vith the array of la^vyers 
The text was m Romans 5th and 13th — the minister a 
skilled hand , and the whole of that able ohurchful — ^from 
Argyle, and my Lords Elchies and Eilkerran, down to the 
halbert men that came m their attendance — ^was simK 
with gathered brows m a profound critical attention The 
minister himself and a spnnMmg of those about the door 
observed our entrance at the moment and immediately 
forgot the same , the rest either did not hear or would not 
heed, and I sat there amongst my friends and enemies 
unremarked 

The first that I singled out was Prestongrauge He sat 
well forward, hke an eager horseman m the saddle, his 
bps moving with relish, his eyes glued on the minister , 
the doctrine was clearly to his mind Charles Stewart, 
on the other hand, was half asleep, and looked harassed 
and pale As for Simon Eraser, he appeared like a blot 
and almost a scandal, in the midst of that attentive 
congregation, diggmg his hands m his pockets, shiftmg 
his legs, clearing his throat, and rolling up his bald eye 
brows and shootmg out his eyes to right and left, now with 
a yawn, now with a secret smile At times, too, he would 
take the Bible m front of him, run it through, seem to read 
a bit, run it through agam, and stop and yawn prodigiously 
the whole as if for exercise 

In the course of this restlessnes his eye ahghted on myself 
He sat a second stupefied, then tore a half leaf out of the 
Bible, scrawled upon it with a pencil and passed it with a 
whispered word to his next neighbour The note came to 
Prestongrange, who gave me but the one look, thence it 
voyaged to the hands of Mr Erskme, thence agam to 
Argyle, where he sat between the other two lords of session, 
and his Grace turned and fixed me with an arrogant eye 
The last of those mterested in my presence was Charhe 
Stewart, and he too began to pencil and hand about 
despatches, none of which I was able to trace to their 
destination m the crowd 
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But the passage of these notes had aroused notice, all 
who were m the secret (or supposed themselves to be so) 
were whispermg information — ^the rest questions, and 
the minister himself seemed quite discountenanced by the 
flutter m the church and sudden stir and whispering His 
voice changed, he plainly faltered, nor did he agam leoover 
the easy conviction and full tones of his dehvery It 
would be a puzzle to him till his dying day, why a sermon 
that had gone vith tiiumph through four parts, should 
thus miscarry in the fifth 

As for me, I contmued to sit there, very wet and weary, 
and a good deal anxious as to what should happen next, 
but greatly exulting m my success 


CHAPTER XVII 

THE MEMOBIAL 

Tjbce last word of the blessmg was scarce out of ths 
minister’s mouth before Stevart had me by the arm 
We were the fiist to be forth of the church, and he made 
such extraordinary expedition that we were safe withm 
the four walls of a house before the street had begun to be 
thronged with the home gomg congregation 

* Am I yet m time ? ’ I asked 

‘Ay and no,’ said he The case is over, the jury is 
enclosed, and will be so kind as let us ken their view of it 
to morrow m the mommg, the same as I could have told 
it my own self three days ago before the play began The 
thmg has been pubhc from the start The panel kent it, 
“ Te ma^ do what w%U ye for wie,” whispers he two days ago 
‘ 1 ken my fate hy what the Duke of Argyle has gust said to 
Mr Macintosh ” O, it’s been a scandal ’ 

” The great Argyle he gaed before 
He gart the cannons and guns to roar ” 

and the very macer cried ‘ Cruachan ’ ” But now that 
I have got you again I’U never despair The oak shall go 
over the myrtle yet , we U ding the Campbells yet m their 
own town Praise God that I should see the day < ’ 
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He was leaping with excitement, emptied out his mails 
upon the floor that I might have a change of clothes, and 
mcommoded me with his assistance as I changed What 
remained to be done, or how I was to do it, v as what he 
never told me nor, I beheve, so much as thought of * We 11 
dmg the Campbells yet ’ ’ that was still his overcome And 
it was forced home upon my mind how this, that had the 
externals of a sober process of law, was in its essence a clan 
battle between savage clans I thought my friend the 
Writer none of the least savage Who that had only seen 
him at a counsel s back befoie the Lord Ordmary or 
following a golf ball and laying down his clubs on Brunts 
field links, could have reoogmsed for the same person this 
voluble and violent clansman ’ 

James Stewart’s counsel were four in number — Sheriffs 
Brown of Colstoun and Miller, Mr Bohert Macmtosh, and 
Mr Stewart younger of Stewart Hall These were coven 
anted to dme with the Writer after seimon, and I was very 
obhgmgly moluded of the party No sooner the cloth 
lifted, and the first howl very artfuUy compounded by 
Sherifi Miller than we fell to the subject in hand I made 
a short nairption of my seizure and captivity, and was then 
examined and re exammed upon the circumstances of 
the murder It will be remembered this was the first 
time I had had my say out or the matter at all handled 
among lawyers , and the consequence was very d spiriting 
to the others and (I must own) disappomtmg to myself 
‘ To sum up,’ said Colstoun, ‘ you prove that Alan was 
on the spot , you have heard him proffer menaces agamst 
denude, and though you assure us he was not the man 
who fired, you leave a strong impression that he was m 
league with him, and consentmg perhaps immediately 
assistmg, m the act You show him besides at the risk 
of his own hberty, actively furthermg the crimmal’s escape 
And the rest of your testimony (so far as the least material) 
depends on the bare word of Alan or of James, the two 
accused In short, you do not at all break, but only 
lengthen by one personage, the chain that bmds our chent 
to the muiderer, and I need scarcely say that the mtro 
duction of a third accomphce rather aggravates that 
appearance of a conspiracy which has been our stumblmg 
block from the begmmng ^ 
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‘ I am of the same opimon,’ said SheriJ® Miller ‘ I 
think we may all be very much obhged to Prestongrange 
for takmg a most uncomfortable witness out of our way 
And chiefly, I think, Mr Balfour himself might be obhged. 
For you talk of a third accomphce, but Mr Balfour (m my 
view) has very much the appearance of a fourth ’ 

Allow me, sirs ’ ’ interposed Stewart the \^riter ‘ There 
IS another view Here we have a witness — ^never fash 
whether material or not — a witness m this cause, kidnapped 
by that old, lawless bandit crew of the Glengyle Mac 
gregors, and sequestered for near upon a month m a 
bourock of old rums on the Bass Move that and see what 
dirt you fling on the proceedings » Sirs, this is a tale to 
make the world ring with ^ It would be strange, with such 
a grip as this, if we couldnae squeeze out a pardon for my 
Ghent ’ 

‘ And suppose we took up Mr Balfour’s cause to 
morrow ’ said Stewart Hall ‘ I am much deceived or 
we should find so many impediments thrown m our path, 
as that James should have been hanged before we had 
found a court to hear us This is a great scandal, but I 
suppose we have none of us forgot a greater stfll, I mean 
the matter of the Lady Grange The woman was still 
m durance , my friend Mr Hope of RankeiUor did what 
was humanly possible , and how did he speed ’ He never 
got a warrant ^ Well, it’ll be the same now , the same 
weapons will be used This is a scene, gentlemen, of clan 
ammosity The hatred of the name which I have the 
honour to bear rages m high quarters There is nothmg 
here to be viewed but naked Campbell spite and scurvy 
Campbell mtrigue ’ 

You may be sure this was to touch a welcome topic, 
and I sat for some time in the midst of my learned counsel, 
almost deaved with their talk but extremely httle the wiser 
for its purport The Writer was led mto some hot exprea 
sions , Colstoun must take him up and set him right , the 
rest joined m on difierent sides, but all pretty noisy, the 
Duke of Argyle w as beaten like a blanket , Kmg George 
came m for a few digs m the by gomg and a great deal of 
rather elaborate defence, and there was only one person 
that seemed to be forgotten, and that was James of the 
Glens 
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Througli all this Mr Miller sat quiet He was a shp of 
an oldish gentleman, ruddy and twinkling , he spoke m a 
smooth rich voice, with an infinite effect of pawkmess, 
dealmg out each word the way an actor does, to give the 
most expression possible, and even now, when he was 
silent, and sat there vath his wig laid aside, his glass m 
both hands, ins mouth funnily pursed, and his chm out, 
he seemed the mere picture of a merry slyness It was 
plam he had a word to say, and waited for the fit occasion 
It came presently CJolstoun had wound up one of his 
speeches with some expression of their duty to their chent 
TTia brother sheriff was pleased, I suppose, with the 
transition He took the table m his confidence with a 
gesture and a look 

That suggests to me a consideration which seems over 
looked,’ said he ‘ The interest of our chent goes certainly 
before all, but the world does not come to an end with 
James Stewart ’ Whereat he cocked his eye * I might 
condescend, exempli gratia^ upon a Mr George Brown, a 
Mx Thomas Miller, and a Mr David Balfour Mr David 
Balfour has a very good ground of complaint, and I think, 
gentlemen — ^if his story was properly redd out — I think 
there would he a number of wigs on the green ’ 

The whole table turned to him with a common movement 
* Properly handled and carefully redd out, his is a story 
that could scarcely fail to have some consequences,’ he 
contmued ‘ The whole admimstration of justice, from 
its highest ofiSlcer downward, would be totally discredited , 
and it looks to me as if they would need to be replaced * 
He seemed to shme with cunnmg as he said it ^ And I 
need not point out to ye that this of Mr Balfour’s would b© 
a remarkable bonny cause to appear m,’ he added 

Well, there they all were started on another hare , Mr 
Balfour’s cause, and what kmd of speeches could be there 
dehvered, and what ofS.cials could be thus turned out, and 
who would succeed to their positions I shall give bnt the 
two specimens It was proposed to approach Simon 
Eraser, whose testimony, if it could be obtamed, would 
prove certainly fatal to Argyle and to Prestongrange 
Miller highly approved of the attempt ‘We have her© 
before us a keeping loast,’ said he, ‘ here is cut and come 
•gam for all ’ And methought all hcked their lips The 
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other was already near the end Stewart the Writer was 
out of the body with dehght, smellmg vengeance on his 
chief enemy, the Duke 

‘ Gentlemen,’ said he, charging his glass, ‘ here is to 
Sheriff Miller His legal abihties are known to all Hia 
culinary, this bowl in front of us is here to speak for 
But when it comes to the poleetical • ’ — cries he, and drams 
the glass 

‘ Ay, but it will hardly prove pohtics m your meaning, 
my friend,’ said the gratified Miller ‘ A revolution if 
you like, and I thmk I can promise you that historical 
writers shall date from Mr Balfour’s cause But properly 
guided, Mr Stewart, tenderly gmded, it shall prove a 
peaceful revolution ’ 

‘ And if the damned Campbells get their ears rubbed, 
what care I ? ’ cries Stewart, smiting down his fist 

It will be thought I was not very well pleased with all 
this, though I could scarce forbear smi l ing at a kmd of 
mnocenoy m these old mtriguers But it was not my view 
to have undergone so many sorrows for the advancement 
of Sheriff Miller or to make a revolution m the Parhament 
House and I mterposed accordmgly with as much sun 
phcity of manner as I could assume 

‘ I have to thank vou, gentlemen, for your advice, said 
I ‘ And now I would like, by your lea\ e, lo set you two 
or three questions There’s one thmg that has fallen rather 
on one side, for instance Will this cause do any good to 
our friend James of the Glens ’ ’ 

They seemed all a hair set back, and gave various 
answers, hut concurrmg practically m one pomt that James 
had now no hope but m the King s mercy 

‘ To proceed, then,’ said I, ‘ will it do any good to 
Scotland ? We have a saving that it is an ill bird that fouls 
his own nest I remember hearmg ve had a not in 
Edinburgh when I was an infant child, which gave occasion 
to the late Queen to call this country barbarous, and I 
always imderstood that we had rather lost than gamed by 
that Then came the year ’Forty five, which made Soot 
land to be talked of everywhere , but I never heard it said 
we had anyway gamed by the ’Forty five And now we 
come to this cause of Mr Balfour s, as you call it Sheriff 
Miller tells us historical writers are to date from it, and I 
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would not wonder It is only my fear they would date 
from it as a period of calamity and pubho reproach ’ 

The nimble itted IMiHer had already smelt where I 
was travelling to, and made haste to get on the same road 
‘ Forcibly put, Mh Balfour,’ says he ‘ A weighty observe, 
sir 

‘ We have next to ask ourselves if it will be good for 
King George,’ I pursued ‘ Sheriff Miller appears pretty 
easy upon this, but I doubt you will scarce be able to 
puU down the house from under him, without his Majesty 
coming by a knock or two, one of which might easily prove 
fatal ’ 

I gave them a chance to answer, but none volunteered 

‘ Of those for whom the case was to be profitable,’ I went 
on, ‘ Sheriff IMiller gave us the names of several, among 
the which he was good enough to mention mme I hope 
he will pardon me if I think otherwise I beheve I hung 
not the least back m this afiair while there was life to be 
saved, but I own I thought myself extremely hazarded, 
and I own I thmk it would be a pity for a young man, 
with some idea of coming to the Bar, to mgram upon him 
self the character of a turbulent, factious fellow before he 
was yet tventy As for James, it seems — at this date of 
the proceedings, vith the sentence as good as pronounced 
— ^he has no hope but m the Kong’s mercy May not his 
Majesty, tnen, be more pointedly addressed, the characters 
of these high officeis sheltered from the pubhc, and myself 
kept out of a position which T thmk spells rum for me ? ’ 

They ail sat and gazed into their glasses, and I could see 
they found my attitude on the affair unpalatable But 
Miller was ready at all events 

‘ If I may be allowed to put my young friend’s notion 
m more formal shape,’ says he, ‘ I understand him to 
propose that we should embody the fact of his sequestra 
tion, and perhaps some heads of the testimony he was pre 
pared to ofier, m a memorial to the Crown This plan has 
elements of success It is as likely as any other (and 
perhaps likelier) to help our chent Perhaps his Majesty 
would have the goodness to feel a cerbain giatitude to all 
concerned m such a memonal, which might be construed 
mto an expression of a very dehcate loyalty, and I thmk, 
m drafting of the same, this view might be brought forward ’ 
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They all nodded to each other, not without sighs, for 
the former alternative was doulitless more after their 
molmation 

‘ Paper, then, Mr Stewart, if you please,’ pursued 
Miller , ‘ and I thmk it might very fittingly be signed 
by the five of us here present, as procurators for the 
^ condemned man ” ’ 

‘ It can do none of us any harm, at least ’ says Colstoun, 
heavmg another sigh, for he had seen himself Lord Advocate 
the last ten minutes 

Thereupon they set themselves, not very enthusiastically, 
to draft the memorial — process in the course of which 
they soon caught fire, and I had no more ado but to sit 
looking on and answer an occasional question The paper 
was very well expressed, beginmng with a recitation of 
the facts about mvself, the reward offered for my appre 
hension, my surrender, the pressure brought to bear upon 
me, my sequestration, and my arrival at Inverary m 
time to be too late, gomg on to explain the reasons of 
loyalty and pubhc mterest for which it was agreed to 
waive any right of action , and wmdmg up with a forcible 
appeal to the Kling’s meicy on behalf of James 

Methought I was a good deal sacrificed, and rather 
represented m the light of a firebrand of a fellow whom 
my crowd of lawyers had restrained with difficulty from 
extremes But I let it pass, and made but the one sug 
gestion, that I should be described as ready to dehver my 
own evidence and adduce that of others before any com 
nussion of inquiry — and the one demand that I should be 
immediately furmshed with a copy 

Colstoun hummed and hawed ‘ This is a very con 
fidential document said he 

‘ And my position towards Piestongiange is highly 
peculiar,’ I replied ‘ No question but I must have 
touched his heart at our first interview, so that he has 
smce stood my friend consistently But for him, gentle 
men, I must now be lymg dead or awaiting my sentence 
alongside poor James For which reason I choose to 
communicate to him the fact of this memorial as soon as it 
IS copied You are to consider also that this step will 
make for my protection I have enemies here accustomed 
to drive hard , his Grace is m his own country, Lovat by 
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his side , and if there should hang any ambiguity over our 
proceedxnars I think I might very well awake in gaol ’ 

Not finding any very ready answer to these oonsidera 
tions, my company of advisers were at the last persuaded 
to consent, and made only this condition, that I was to lay 
the paper before Prestongrange with the express comph 
ments of all concerned 

The Advocate was at the castle dmmg with his Grace 
By the hand of one of Colstoun’s servants I sent him a billet 
askmg for an mterview, and received a summons to meet 
h m at once in a private house of the town Here I found 
him alone m a chamber, from his face there was nothmg 
to be gleaned, yet I was not so unobservant but what I 
spied some halberts m the hall, and not so stupid but what 
I could gather he was prepared to arrest me there and then, 
should it appear advisable 

‘ So, Mr David, this is you ? ’ said he 

‘ Where I fear I am not overly welcome, my lord,’ said 
I ‘ And I would hke before I go further to express my 
sense of your loidship’s good offices, even should they now 
cease ’ 

‘ I have heard of vour gratitude befoie, he rephed drily, 
‘ and I think this can scarce be the matter you called me 
from my wine to listen to I would remember also, if I 
were you, that you still stand on a very boggy foundation ’ 

‘ Not now, my lord, I think,’ said I , ‘ and if vour lord 
ship wiU but glance an eye along this, you will perhaps 
think as I do ’ 

He read it sedulously through, frowning heavily, then 
turned back to one part and another which he seemed to 
weigh and compare the effect of His face a httle hghtened 

* This is not so bad but what it nught be worse,’ said he , 
‘ though I am stiU likely to pay dear for my acquamtance 
with Mr David Balfour ’ 

‘ Rather for your mdulgence to that unlucky young man, 
my lord,’ said I 

He stiU skimmed the paper, and aU the while his spirits 
seemed to mend 

‘ And to whom am I mdebted for this ? ’ he asked pre 
sently ‘ Other counsels must have been discussed I 
think Who was it proposed this private method ? Was 
it Miller ? ’ 
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‘ My lord, ifc was myself,’ said I ‘ These gentlemen liaTe 
shown me no such consideration, as that I should deny 
myself any credit I can fairly claim, or spare them any 
responsibility they should properly bear And the mere 
truth IS, that they were all m favour of a process which 
should have remarkable consequences in the Parliament 
House, and prove for them (m one of their own expressions) 
a drippmg roast Before I mtervened, I think they were 
on the pomt of sharing out the different law appomtments 
Our friend Mr Simon was to be taken m upon some 
composition ’ 

Prestongrange smiled ‘ These are our friends » ’ said 
he ‘And what were your reasons for dissentmg, Mr 
David ? ’ 

I told them without concealment, express ng, however, 
with more force and volume those which regarded 
Prestongrange himself 

‘You do me no more than justice,’ said he ‘ I have 
fought as hard m your interest as you have fought against 
mme And how came you here to day ? ’ he asked ‘ As 
the case drew out, I began to grow uneasy that I had 
chpped the period so fine, and I was even expecting you 
to morrow But to day — I never dreamed of it ’ 

I was not, of course, gomg to betray Andie 
‘ I suspect there is some very weary cattle by the road * 
said I 

‘ If I had known you were such a moss trooper you should 
have tasted longer of the Bass,’ says he 

‘ Speakmg of which, my lord, I return your letter ’ And 
I gave him the enclosure m the counterfeit hand 
‘ There was the cover also with the seal,’ said he 
‘ I have it not,’ said I ‘ It bore not even an address 
and could not compromise a cat The second enclosure 
1 have, and with your permission, I desire to keep it ’ 

I thought he wmced a httle, but he said nothing to the 
pomt To morrow,’ he resumed our busmess here is to 
be fimshed, and I proceed by Glasgow I would be very 
glad to have you of my party, hlr David ’ 

‘ My lord ’ I began 

‘ I do not deny it will be of service to me ’ he mter 
rupted ‘ I desire even that, when we shall come to 
Edmburgh, you should alight at my house You have 
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very warm friends in the Mhss Grants, who will be over 
joyed to have you to themselves If you think I have been 
of use to you, you can thus easily repay me, and so far 
from losmg, may reap some advantage by the way It is 
not every strange young man who is presented m society 
by the Kmg’s Advocate ’ 

Often enough aheady (m our brief relations) this gentle 
man had caused my head to spm , no doubt but what for a 
moment he did so agam now Here was the old fiction 
stfil mamtained of my particular favour with his daughters, 
one of whom had been so good as to laugh at me, while 
the other two had scarce deigned to remark the fact of my 
existence And now I was to ride with m^^ lord to Glasgow , 
I was to dwell with him m Edinburgh , I was to be broaght 
into society under his protection ' That he should have 
so much good nature as to forgive me was surprismg 
enough, that he could wish to take me up and serve me 
seemed impossible, and I began to seek some ulterior 
meamng One was plam If I became his guest, repent 
ance was excluded, I could never thmk better of my 
present design and bnng any action And besides, would 
not my presence m his house draw out the whole pungency 
of the memorial ’ For that complamt could not bo very 
seriously regarded, if the person chiefiy mjured was the 
guest of the official most mcrimmated As I thought upon 
this I could not quite refrain from smilmg 

This is m the nature of a countercheck to the memorial ’ 
said I 

‘ You are cunning, Mr David,’ said he, ‘ and you do not 
wholly guess wrong, the fact will be of use to me m my 
defence Perhaps however you underrate my friendly 
sentiments, which are perfectly genume I have a respect 
for you, Mr David, mmgled with awe,’ says he, smilmg 

‘ I am more than willing, I am earnestly desirous to 
meet your wishes,’ said I ‘ It is my design to be called 
to the Bar, where your lordship s countenance would be 
mvaluable , and I am besides smcerely grateful to yourself 
and family for different marks of interest and of indulgence 
The difficulty ijs here Theie is one pomt in which we pull 
two ways You are trying to hang James Stewart, I am 
trying to save him In so far as my riding with you would 
better your lordship s defence, I am at your lordship s 
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orders, but m so far as it would help to hang James 
Stewart, you see me at a stick ’ 

I thought he swore to himself ‘ You should certainly 
be called, the Bar is the true scene for your talents,’ says 
he bitterly, and then fell a while silent ‘ I will tell you, 
he presently resumed, ‘ there is no question of James 
Stewart, for or agamst James is a dead man his life 
IS given and taken — ^bought (if you like it better) and sold , 
no memorial can help — ^no defalcation of a faithful Mr 
David hurt him Blow high, blow low, there will be no 
pardon for James Stewart and take that for said * The 
question is now of myself am I to stand or fall and I do 
not deny to you that I am m some danger But will Mr 
David Balfour consider why ? It is not because I pushed 
the case unduly agamst James , for that, I am sure of con 
donation And it is not because I have sequestered Mr 
David on a rock, though it will pass under that colour , 
but because I did not take the ready and plain path, to 
which I was pressed repeatedly, and send Mr David to his 
grave or to the gallows Hence the scandal — whence this 
damned memorial, strikmg the paper on his leg i ‘ My 
tenderness for you has brought me in this difficulty I 
wish to know if your tenderness to ;^our own conscience 
IS too great to let you help me out of it 

No doubt but there was much of the truth m what he 
said , if James was past helpmg, whom v as it more natural 
that I should turn to help than just the man before me, 
who had helped myself so often, and was even now settmg 
me a pattern of patience ’ I was besides not only weary, 
but beginnmg to be ashamed of my perpetual attitude of 
suspicion and refusal 

‘ If you will name the time and place, I v ill be punctually 
ready to attend your lordship, said I 

He shook hands with me ' And I think m;^ misses have 
some nev s for you,’ says he, dismissmg me 

I came away vastly pleased to have peace made, yet 
a httle concerned m conscience nor could I help w ondeimg, 
as I went back whether, perhaps, I had not been a scruple 
too good natured But there was the fact, that this was a 
man that might have been my father an able man, a great 
digmtary , and one that m the hour of my need had reached 
a hand to my assistance I was m the better humour to 
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enjoy the remainder of that evening, which I passed with 
the Advocate in excellent company no doubt, but perhaps 
with rather more than a sufficiency of punch for though I 
went early to bed I have no clear mmd of how I got there 


CHAPTER XVIII 

THE TEE’B BAiE 

On the morrow, from the justices’ private room, where 
none could see me, I heard the verdict given in and judg 
ment rendered upon James The Duke’s words I am q^uite 
sure I have correctly, and since that famous passage has 
been made a subject of dispute, I may as well commemor 
ate my version Having referred to the year ’45, the chief 
of the Campbells, sitting as Justice General upon the bench, 
thus addressed the unfortunate Stewart before him 
‘ If you had been successful in that rebellion, you might 
have been giving the law where you have now received the 
judgment of it, we, who are this day your judges, might 
have been tried before one of your mock courts of judica 
tuxe, and then you might have been satiated with the 
blood of any name or clan to which you had an aversion ’ 

‘ This IS to let the cat out of the bag, mdeed,’ thought I 
And that was the general impression It was extra 
ordinary how the young advocate ^ds took hold and made 
a mock of this speech, and how scarce a meal passed but 
what someone would get m the words ‘ And then you 
might have been satiated ’ Many songs were made m 
time for the hour s diversion, and are near all forgot I 
remember one began 

‘ What do ye want the bluid of, bluid of ? 

Is it a name or is it a clan 
Or is it an aefauld Hielandman, 

That ye w ant the blind of, bluid of ? ’ 

Another went to my old favourite air The House of Airhe, 
and began thus 

It fell on a day when Argyle was on the bench 
That they served him a Stewart for his denner ’ 
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And one of the verses ran 

‘ Then up and spak’ the Duke, and fly ted on his cook, 

I regaird it as a sensible aspersion 
That I would sup ava , an’ satiate my maw 
With the bluid of ony clan of my aversion ’ 

James was as fairly murdered as though the Duke had 
got a fowhng piece and stalked him So much of course 
I knew hut others' knew not so much, and were more 
ftjflected by the items of scandal that came to hght pi the 
progress of the cause One of the chief was certainly 
this sally of the justice’s It was run hard by another of 
a juryman, who had struck mto the midst of Coulston’s 
speech for the defence with a ‘ Pray, sir, cut it short, we 
are quite weary,’ which seemed the very excess of impu 
dence and simphoity But some of my ne%\ lawyer friends 
were still more staggered with an mnovation that had 
disgraced and even vitiated the proceedings One witness 
was never called His name, mdeed, was printed, where 
it may still be seen on the fourth page of the list ‘ James 
Drummond, al%aa Maegregor, James Moie, late tenant 
m Inveronachile ’ , and his precogmtion had been taken, 
as the manner is, m writmg He nad remembered or 
invented (God help him) matter which was lead m James 
Stewart’s shoes, and I saw was like to pro^e wmgs to his 
own This testimony it was highly desirable to brmg to 
the notice of the jury, without exposing the man himself 
to the penis of cross examination, and the tv ay it was 
brought about was a matter of surpnse to all For the 
paper was handed lound (like a curiosity) in court , passed 
th ough the jury box, tv bore it cud its vfoiL, and dis 
appeared agam (as though by accident) before it reached 
the coxmsel for the prisoner This was counted a most 
insiduOus device, and that the name of James More 
should be mingled up tv th it filled me violi mme for 
Catriona and concern for myself 

The following day, Prestongrange and I, with a con 
siderable com| any, set out for Glasgow Tvhere (to my 
impatience) we continued to linger some time in a mixture 
of I Icasure and affairs I lodged Tvith my lord, Tvith 
whom I was encouiaged to familiarity^ , had my place at 
entertamments , was presented to the chief guesijs and 
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altogether made more of than I thought accorded either 
with my parts or station, so that, on strangers being 
present, I would often blush for Prestongrange It must 
be owned the view I had taken of the world m these last 
months was fit to cast a gloom upon my character I 
had met many men, some of them leaders in Israel whether 
by their birth or talents, and who among them aU had 
shown clean hands? As for the Browns and Millers, I 
had seen their self seeking, I could mever agam respect 
them Prestongrange was the best yet, he had saved 
me, spared me rather, when others had it m their mmds 
to murder me outright, but the blood of James lay at 
his door, and I thought his present dissimulation with 
myself a thing below pardon That he should affect to 
find pleasure m my dibcourse almost surprised me out of 
my patience I would sit and v/atch him with a kmd of 
a slow fire of anger m my bowels * Ah, friend, friend,’ I 
would think to myself, if you were but through with 
this affair of the memorial, would you not kick me m the 
streets ? ’ Here I did him, as events have proved, the 
most grave mjustice, and I thmk he was at once far 
more sincere, and a far more artful performer, than 1 
supposed 

But I had some warrant for my mcredulity m the 
behaviour of that court of young advocates that hung 
about in the hope of patronage The sudden favour of a 
lad not pre\iously heard of troubled them at first out of 
measure, but two da;ys were not gone by before I found 
myself surrounded with flattery and attention I was 
the same young man, and neither better nor bonnier, 
that they had rejected a month before, and now there 
was no civility too fine for me f The same, do I say ’ 
It was not so , and the by name by which I went behind 
my back oon&med it Seemg me so fiim w ith the Advo 
cate, and persuaded that I was to fly high and far they 
had taken a word from the golfing green, and called me 
the Tee^d Ball * I was told I was now ‘ one of them 
selves ’ , I was to taste of their soft lining who had 
already made my own experience of the roughness of the 

* A ball placed upon a httle mound for convenience of 
striking 
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outer husk, and one, to whom I had been presented in 
Hope Park, was so assured as even to remmd me of that 
meetmg I told him I had not the pleasure of remem 
bermg it 

‘ Why,’ says he, ‘ it was Miss Grant herself presented 
me ’ My name is So and so ’ 

‘ It may very well be, sir,’ said I , ‘ but I have kept 
no mind of it ’ 

At which he desisted, and m the midst of the disgust 
that commonly overflowed my spirits I had a ghsk of 
pleasure 

But I have not patience to dwell upon that time at 
length When I was m company with these young pohtics 
I was borne down with shame for myself and my own 
plam ways, and scorn for them and their duplicity Of 
the two evils, I thought Prestongrange to be the least, 
and while I was always as stiff as buckram to the young 
bloods, I made rather a dissimulation of my hard feelmgs 
towards the Advocate, and v as (in old Mr Campbell s 
word) ‘ soople to the laird ’ Himself commented on the 
difference, and bid me be more of my age, and make 
friends with my young con rades 

I told him I was slow of making friends 

‘ I will take the word back,’ said he ‘ But there is 
such a thmg as Fair gude e en and fair gude day, Mr 
David These aie the same young men with whom you 
are to pass your days and get through life your back 
wardness has a look of arrogance, and unless you can 
assume a little more lightness of manner, I fear you wiU 
meet difficulties m youi path ’ 

‘ It will be an ill ]ob to make a silk purse of a sow’s 
eai,’ said I 

On the mornmg of October 1st I was awakened by the 
clattering in of an express, and getting to my wondow 
almost before he had dismounted, I saw the messenger 
had ridden hard Somewhile after I was called to Preston 
grange, where he was sittmg m his bedgown and mghtcap, 
with his letters round him 

‘ Mr David,’ said he, ‘ I have a piece of news for you 
It concerns some friends of ;^ours, of whom I sometimes 
think you are a httle ashamed, for you have never referred 
to then existence 
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I suppose I blushed 

‘I see you understand, since you make the ans^veiin^ 
signal,’ said he ‘ And I must compliment you on youi 
excelleiit taste in beauty But do you know, Mr David 
this seems to me a very enterprismg lass She crops up 
from every side The Government of Scotland appears 
unable to proceed for Miss Katrme Drummond, which 
was somewhat the case (no great while back) with a 
certam Mr David Balfour Should not these make a 
good match 9 Her first mtromission m politics — ^but I 
must not tell you that story, the authorities have decided 
you are to hear it otherwise and from a hveher narrator 
This new example is more serious, however, and I am 
afraid I must alarm you with the mtelligence that she is 
now in prison ’ 

I cried out 

‘ Yes,* said he, ‘the httle lady is m prison But 1 
would not have you to despair Unless vou (with j^our 
friends and memorials) shall procure my downfall, she is 
to suffer nothing ’ 

‘ But what has she done ? What is her offence ? * 1 
cried 

It might be almost construed a high treason,* he 
returned, for she nas broke the King s Castle of Edm 
burgh * 

‘ The lady is much my friend,’ I said ‘ I know you 
T\ould not mock me if the thmg were serious ’ 

And yet it is seiioas ip a sense,* said he ‘ for this 
TOp^e of a Kat^^ine — or Cateran, as we may call her — has 
set adrift again iinon the world that very doubtful char 
ai dj he’’ papa 

Here Tvas one of my prewsions justified James More 
was once agam at liberty He had lent his men to keep 
me a prisoner, he had volunteered his testimony in the 
Appin case, and the same (no matter by wnat subterfuge) 
had been employed to influence the jury Now came his 
reward, and he \\ is free It might please the authorities 
to give to it the colour of an escape but I knew better — 
I knew it must be the fulfilment of a bargam Tne same 
course of thought relieved me of the least alarm for 
Catriona She might be thought to have broke piison 
for her father, she might have belie-ved so herself But 
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the chief hand in the whole business was that of Preston 
grange, and I was sure, so far irom letting her come to 
punishment, he would not sufCer her to be even tried 
Whereupon thus came out of me tne not very poht 
ejaculation 

‘ Ah f I was expectmg that f ’ 

‘ You have at times a great deal of discretion, too ’ ’ 
says Prestongrange 

‘And what is mj lord pleased to mean by that?* I 
asked 

‘ 1 was just marvelhng,’ he rephed, that bemg so 
clever as to draw these inferences, you should not be 
clever enough to keep them to yourself But I t hink 
jou would like to hear the details of the affair I have 
received two versions and the least official is the more 
full and far the more entertaining, bemg from the hvely 
pen of my eldest daughter “ Here is all the town bizzmer 
with a fine piece of work,’* she writes, “ and what would 
maKe the thing more noted (if it were only known) the 
malefactor is a protegee of his lordship papa I am 
sure your heart is too much m >our duty (if it were 
nothmg else) to have forgotten Grey Eyes Wliat does 
she do, but get a bioad hat with the flaps open, a long 
hairy like man s great coat, and a big gravatt , kilt her 
coats up to Chide hens whaur, clap two pair of boot hose 
upon her legs, take a pair of clouted broguea * in her hand, 
and off to the Castle ’ Here she gives herself out to be 
a soutar f m the employ of James More, and gets admitted 
to his cell, the heutenant (who seems to have been full 
of pleasantry) makmg sport among his soldiers of the 
soutar’ s great coat Presently they hear disputation and 
the sound of blows mside Out flies the cobbler, his 
coat flying, the flaps of his hat beat about his face, and 
the heutenant and his soldiers mock at him as he runs 
off They laughed not so hearty the next time they had 
occasion to visit the cell and found nobody but a tall, 
pretty, grey eyed lass m the female habit ’ As for the 
cobbler, he was ‘ over the hills ayont Dumblane,’ and 
it’s thought that poor Scotland will have to console 
herself without him I drank Catriona’s health this mght 
m pubhc Indeed, the whole town admires her, and I 
* Patched shoes t Shoemaker 
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think the beaux would wear bits of her garters in their 
button holes if they could only get them I would have 
gone to visit her in prison too, only I remembered m 
time I was papa’s daughter, so I wrote her a billet 
mstead, which I entrusted to the faithful Loig, and I 
hope you will admit I can be pohtical when I please 
The same faithful gomeral is to despatch this letter by 
the express along with those of the wiseacres, so that 
you may hear Tom Fool m company with Solomon 
Talkmg of gomerals, do tell Dauvit Balfour I would I 
could see the face of him at the thought of a long legged 
lass in such a predicament , to say nothing of the levities 
of your affectionate daughter and his respectful friend ” 
So my rascal signs herseff ’ ’ continued Prestongrange 

* And you see, Mr David it is quite true what I tell you, 
that my daughters regard you with the most affectionate 
playfulness 

‘ The gomeral is much obhged ’ said I 
‘ And was not this prettily done ’ ’ he went on ‘ Is 
not this Highland maid a piece of a heroine ’ 

‘ I was always sure she had a great heart,’ said I 

* And I wager she guessed nothing But I beg your 
pardon, this is to tread upon forbidden subjects ’ 

* I will go bail she did not,’ he returned, quite openly 
‘ I will go hail she thought she was flymg straight into 
King George s face ’ 

Remembrance of Catriona, and the thought of her lying 
m captivity, moved me strangely I could see that even 
Prestongrange admned, and could not withhold his hps 
from smilmg when he considered her behaviour As for 
Mi&s Grant, for all her ill habit of mockery, her admiration 
shone out plam A kmd of a heat came on me 
‘ I am not your lordship s daughter ’ I began 
‘ That I know of ’ ’ he put in, smihng 
‘ I speak hke a fool,’ said I , ‘or rather I began wrong 
It woiild doubtless be unwise m Mistress Grant to go to 
her in prison, but for me, I think I would look like a 
half hearted friend if I did not fly there instantly ’ 

‘ So ho, Mr David ’ says he , ‘ I thought that you 
and I were m a bargain ’ * 

‘ My lord ’ I said, ‘ when I made that bargain I was a 
good deal affected by your isoodness but J 11 never can 
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deny that I was moved besides by my own interest 
There was self seeking m my heart, and I think shame of 
it now It may be for your lordship’s safety to say this 
fashions Davie Balfour is your friend and housemate 
Say it then. I’ll never contradict you But as for your 
patronage, I give it all back I ask but the one thmg 
— ^let m© go, and give me a pass to see her m her 
prison ’ 

He looked at me with a hard eye You put the cart 
before the horse, I think,’ says he That which I had 
given was a portion of my hking, which your thankless 
nature does not seem to have remarked But for my 
patronage, it is not given, nor (to be exact) is it yet 
offered ’ He paused a bit ‘ And I warn you, you do 
not know yourself,’ he added ‘ Youth is a hasty season, 
you will think better of all this before a year ’ 

* Well, and I would like to be that kmd of youth ’ ’ I 
cried ‘ I have seen too much of the other party m these 
young advocates that fawn upon ;;^our lordship and are 
even at the pams to fawn on me And I have seen it 
in the old ones also They are all for bv ends, the whole 
clan of them ’ It’s this that makes me seem to misdoubt 
your lordship’s likmg Why would I think that yon 
would like me? But ye told me youibelf ye had an 
interest ’ ’ 

I stopped at this, confounded that I had run so far, 
he was observing me with an unfathomable face 

‘ My lord, I ask your pardon,’ I resumed ‘ I have 
nothmg in my chafts but a rough country tongue I 
think it would be only decent like if I would go to see 
my friend m her captivity, but I’m owing you my life — 
I U never forget that , and if it’s for your lordship s good, 
here 1 11 stay That’s barely gratitude ’ 

‘ This might have been reached m fewer words,’ says 
Prestongrange grimly ‘ It is easy, and it is at times 
gracious, to say a plam Scots “ ay ” ’ 

‘ Ah, but, my lord, I think ye take me not yet entirely ’ ’ 
cried I ‘ For your sake, for my life safe, and the kmdness 
that ye say ye bear to me — ^for these, I’ll consent, but 
not for any good that might be commg to myself If I 
stand aside when this young maid is in her trial, it’s a 
thmjs: I wiU be noways advantaged by I wiU lose by it. 
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T will never gam I would rather make a shipwreck 
wholly than to build on that foundation * 

He was a mmute serious, then smiled ‘ Yon mmd me 
of the man with the long nose,’ said he , ‘ was you to 
see the moon by a telescope you would see David Balfour 
there ’ But you shall have your way of it I will ask 
at you one service, and then set you free My clerks 
are over driven , be so good as copy me these few pages, 
and when that is done, I shall bid you God speed ’ I 
would never charge myself with Mr David’s conscience, 
and if you could cast some part of it (as you went by) 
m a moss hag, you would find yourself to ride much 
easier without it ’ 

‘ Perhaps not just entirely m the same direction though 
my lord * ’ says I 

* And you shall have the last word, too ’ ’ cries he gaily 

Indeed, he Had some cause for gaiety, having now found 
the means to gam his purpose To lessen the weight of 
the memorial, or to have a reacher answer at his hand 
he desired I should appear pubholy m the character of 
his intimate But if I were to appear with the same 
publicity as a visitor to Catiiona m her prison the woild 
would scarce stmt to draw conclusions, and the true 
nature of James More’s escape must become e-viaent to 
all This was the little problem I had to set him of a 
sudden, and to which he had so briskly found an answer 
I was to be tethered m Glasgow by that job of copying 
which m mere outward decency I could not well refuse, 
and durmg these hours of employment Catriona was 
privately got rid of I think shame to w^ite of this man 
that loaned me with so many goodnesses He was kmd 
to me as any father, yet I ever thought him as false as a 
cracked bell 
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CHAPTER XIX 

I AM MUCH IN THE HANDS OE THE lA-DIES 

The copying was a weary business, the more so as I 
perceived very early there was no sort of urgency in the 
matters treated, and began very early to consider my 
employment a pretext I had no sooner fimshed than I 
got to horse, used what remained of daylight to the best 
purpose, and being at last fairly bemghted, slept m a 
house by Almond Water side I was in the saddle again 
before the day, and the Edmburgh booths were just 
openmg when I clattered in by the West Bow and drew 
up a smokmg horse at my lord Advocate’s door I had 
a written word for Eoig, my lord s private hand that 
was thought to be in all his secrets — a worthy little plam 
man, all fat and snuif and self sufficiency Him I found 
already at his desk and already bedabbled with maccabaw, 
m the same ante room where I rencountered with James 
More He read the notes scrupulously through like a 
chapter m his Bible 

‘ H’m ’ says he , ‘ye come a wee thing ahinthand, 
Mr Balfour The bnd’s fiaen — ^we hae letten her out ’ 

‘ Miss Drummond is set free ’ I cried 
‘ Achy ' ’ said he ‘ What would we keep her for, y© 
ken? To hae made a steer about the hairn would hae 
pleased naebody ’ 

‘ And where’ll she he now ’ ’ says I 
‘ Gude kens » ’ says Doig, with a shrug 
‘ She’ll have gone home to Lady Allardyce, I’m thmk- 
mg,’ said I 

‘ That 11 be it,’ said he 
‘ Then I’ll gang there straight,’ says I 
‘ But ye U be for a bite or ye go ’ ’ said he 
‘ Neither bite nor sup,’ said I ‘ I had a good wauch 
o* rndk m by Ratho ’ 

‘ Aweel, aweel,’ says Doig ‘ But ye’U can leave your horse 
here and your bags, for it seems we’re to have your up put ’ 
‘ Na, na ’ said I ‘ Tamson’s mear * would never be 
the thing for me this day of all days ’ 

* I amson s mare — to go afoot 
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Doig speaking somewhat broad, I had been led by 
imitation into an accent much more countrified than I 
was usually careful to affect — a good deal broader, mdeed, 
than I have written it down , and I v as the more ashamed 
when another voice jomed m behind me with a scrap of 
a ballad 


‘ Gae saddle me the bonny black, 

Gae saddle sune and mak’ him ready, 

For I will down the Gatehope slack 
Aiud a’ to see my bonny leddy ’ 

The young lady, when I turned to her, stood in a 
mormng gown, and her hands muffled in the same, as if 
to hold me at a distance Yet I could not but think 
there was kindness in the eye with which she saw me 
‘ My best respects to you. Mistress Grant,’ said I, 
bowmg 

‘The like to yourself, Mr David,’ she rephed with a 
deep curtsy ‘ And I beg to remind you of an old 
musty saw, that meat and mass never hindered man 
The mass I cannot afford you, for we are all good Pro 
testants But the meat I press on your attention And 
I would not wonder but I could find somethmg for your 
private ear that would be the worth the stopping for ’ 

‘ Mistress Grant,’ said I, ‘ I beheve I am already your 
debtor for some merry words — and 1 think they were 
kind too — on a piece of unsigned paper 

‘ Unsigned paper ’ says she, and made a droll face, 
which was hkewise wondrous beautiful, as of one trying 
to remember 

‘ Or else I am the more deceived ’ I went on ‘ But to 
be sure, we shall have the time to speak of these, smce 
your father is so good as to make me for a while your 
inmate, and the gomeral begs you at this time only for 
the favour of his hberty ’ 

‘ You give yourself hard names,’ said she 
‘ Mr Doig and I would be bhthe to take harder at youi 
clever pen, says I 

‘ Once more I have to admire the discretion of all 
men folk,’ she rephed ‘ But if you wiH not eat, off with 
vou at once you will be back the sooner for vou eo on 
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a fool’s errand Off with, you, Mr David,’ she continued, 
opening the door 

‘ He has lowpen on his bonny grey. 

He rade the richt gate and the ready, 

I trow he would neither stmt nor stay, 

Eor he was seeking his bonny leddy ’ 

I did not wait to be twice bidden, and did justice to 
Miss Grant s citation on the way to Dean 

Old Lady AUardyce walked there alone m the garden, 
m her hat and mutch, and having a silver mounted staff 
of some black wood to lean upon As I ahghted from 
my horse, and drew near to her with congees, I could 
see the blood come in her face, and her head flmg mto 
the air like what I had conceived of empresses 

* What brmgs you to my poor door ’ she cried, speak 
mg high through her nose ‘ I cannot bar it The males 
of my house are dead and buried I have neither son nor 
husband to stand in the gate for me, any beggar can 
pluck me by the baird * — and a baird there is, and that’s 
the worst of it yet » ’ she added partly to herself 

I was extremely put out at this reception, and the last 
remark, which seemed bke a daft wife’s, left me near 
hand speechless 

* I see I have fallen under your displeasure, ma’am,’ 
said I ‘ Yet I will still be so bold as ask after Mistress 
Drummond ’ 

She considered me with a burning eye, her lips pressed 
close together into twenty creases, her hand shaking on 
her staff ‘ This cows all ’ ’ she cried ‘ Ye came to me 
to spem for her ’ Would God I knew * ’ 

‘ She IS not here ? ’ I cried 

She threw up her chm and made a step and a cry at 
me, so that I fell back mcontment 

‘ Out upon your leemg throat ’ ’ she cried ‘ What ’ 
ye come and speir at me ' She’s m jyle, whaur ye took 
her to — ^that s all there is to it And of a’ the bemgs 
ever I beheld m breeks, to think it should be to you ’ 
Ye timmer scoun’rel, if I had a male left to my name I 
would have your jaicket dustit till ye raired 

I thought it not good to delaj longer m that place, 
* Beard 
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because I remarked lier passion to be rising As I turned 
to the horse post she even foUoTred me , and I make no 
shame to confess that I rode away with the one stirrup 
on and scrambhng for the other 

As I knew no other quarter where I could push mj 
inquiries, there was nothing left me but to return to the 
Advocate’s I was well received by the four ladies, who 
were now m company together, and must give the news 
of Prestongrange and what word went in the west country, 
at the most mordmate length and with great wearmess to 
myself, while all the time that young lady, with whom 
I so much desired to be alone agam, observed me quizzically 
and seemed to jSnd pleasure m the sight of my impatience 
At last, after I had endured a meal with them, and was 
come very near the pomt of appealing for an mterview 
before her aunt, she went and stood by the music case, 
and pickmg out a tune, sang to it on a high key — ‘ He 
that will not when he may. When he will he shall have 
nay ’ But this was the end of her rigours, and presently, 
after making some excuse of which I have no mmd, she 
carried me away m private to her father’s hbrary I 
should not fail to say she was dressed to the nines, and 
appeared extraordinary handsome 

‘ Now, Mr David, sit ye down here and let us have a 
two handed crack,’ said she ‘ For I have much to teU 
you, and it appears besides that I have been grossly 
unjust to your good taste ’ 

‘ In what manner Mistress Grant ? ’ I asked ‘ I trust 
I have never seemed to fail m due respect ’ 

‘ I will be your surety, Mr David, said she ‘ Yoar 
respect, whether to yourself or your poor neighbours, has 
been always and most fortunately beyond imitation But 
that IS by the question You got a note from me ? ’ she 
asked 

* I was so bold as to suppose so upon mference,’ said 
L ‘ and it was kmdly thought upon ’ 

‘ It must have prodigiously surprised you,’ said she 
But let us begm with the beginning You have not 
perhaps forgot a day when you were so kind as to escort 
three very tedious misses to Hope Park ? I have the less 
cause to forget it myseM, because you was so particular 
obhgmg as to introduce me to some of the prmciples of 
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the Latin grammar, a thing which wrote itself profoundly 
on my gratitude ’ 

‘ I fear I was sadly pedantical,’ said I, overcome with 
confusion at the memory ‘ You are only to consider I 
am qmte unused with the society of ladies ’ 

‘I will say the less about the grammar then,* she 
rephed ‘ But how came you to desert your charge ’ 
“ He has thrown her out, overboard, his am dear Anme ’ ” * 
she hummed , ‘ and his am dear Annie and her two sisters 
had to taigle home by themselves hke a strmg of green 
geese ’ It seems you returned to my papa’s, where you 
showed yourself excessively martial, and then on to realms 
unlmown, with an eye (it appears) to the Bass Book, solan 
geese bemg perhaps more to your mmd than bonny lasses ’ 
Through aU this raillery there was somethmg mdulgent 
m the lady’s eye which made me suppose there might be 
better commg 

‘ You take a pleasure to torment me,’ said I, ‘ and I 
make a very feckless playthmg, but let me ask you to 
be more merciful At this time there is but the one 
thmg that I care to hear of, and that wiU be news of 
Catriona ’ 

‘ Do you call her by that name to her face, Mr Bal 
four ? ’ she asked 

‘ In troth, and I am not very sure,’ I stammered 
‘ I would not do so m any case to strangers,’ said Miss 
Grant ‘And why are you so much immersed m the 
affairs of this young lady ? ’ 

‘ I heard she was m prison,’ said I 

‘ Well, and now you hear that she is out of it,* she 
rephed, ‘ and what more would you have ? She has no 
need of any further champion ’ 

~ ‘ I may have the greater need of her, ma am,’ said I 
^ ‘ Come, this is better » ’ says Miss Grant ‘ But look 
me fairly m the face am I not bonnier than she ? ’ 

‘ I would he the last to he denying it,’ said I ‘ There 
IS not your marrow m all Scotland ’ 

‘ Well, here yon have the pick of the two at your hand, 
and must needs speak of the other, said she ‘ This is 
never the way to please the ladies, Mr Balfour ’ 

‘ But, mistress,’ said I, ‘ there are surely other thmgs 
besides mere beauty ’ 
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* By Tvliicli I am to understand that I am no better 
than I should be, perhaps ? ’ she asked 

‘ By which you will please understand that I am like 
the cock m the midden m the fable book,’ said I ‘ I 
see the braw jewel — and I like fine to see it too — but I 
have more need of the pickle corn ’ 

‘ Bravissimo ’ ’ she cried ‘ There is a word well said 
at last, and I will reward you for it with my story That 
same night of your desertion I came late from a friend’s 
house — ^where I was excessively admired, whatever you 
may think of it — and what should I hear but that a lass 
m a tartan screen desired to speak with me’ She had 
been there an hour or better, said the servant lass, and 
she grat m to herself as she sat waiting I went to her 
direct, she rose as I came m, and I knew her at a look 
“ Grey Eyes f ” says I to myself, but was more wise than 
to let on You will he Miss Grant at last ^ she says, 
Tismg and lookmg at me hard and pitiful Ay, it was 
true he said, you are bonny at all events — The way God 
made me, my dear, I said, hut I would he gey and obliged 
if ye could tell me what brought you here at such a time of 
the night — Lady, she said, we are kinsfolk we are both 
come of the blood of the sons of Alpin — My dear, I replied, 
1 think no more of Alpin or his sons than what I do of a 
kalestook You have a better argument in these tears upon 
your bonny face And at that I was so weak mmded as 
to kiss her, which is what you would like to do dearly, 
and I wager will never find the courage of I say it was 
weak mmded of me, for I knew no more of her than the 
outside but it was the wisest stroke I could have hit 
upon She is a very staunch, brave nature, but I think 
she has been little used with tenderness, and at that 
caress (though to say the truth it was but hghtly given) 
her heart went out to me I will never betray the secrets 
of my sex, Mr Davie, I will never tell you the way she 
turned me round her thumb, because it is the same she 
will use to twist yourself Ay, it is a fine lass > She is 
as clean as hill well water ’ 

* She IS e’en t ' ’ I cried 

‘ Well then she told me her concerns ’ pursued Miss 
Grant, ‘ and m what a swither she was in about her 
papa, and what a takmg about yourself, with very little 
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cause, and m what a perplexity she had found herself 
after you was gone away And then I minded at long 
last, says she, that we were kinswomen, and that Mr David 
should have given you the name of the bonniest of the bonny, 
and I was thinking to myself “ If she is so bonny she will 
be good at all events ” , and I took up my foot soles out of 
that That was when I forgave yourself, Hr Davie When 
you was in my society, you seemed upon hot iron by 
all marks, if ever I saw a young man that wanted to be 
gone, it was yourself, and I and my two sisters were the 
ladies you were so desirous to be gone from, and now 
it appeared you had given me some notice m the by gomg, 
and was so kind as to comment on my attractions > 
Erom that hour you may date our friendship, and I 
began to think with tenderness upon the Latm grammar ’ 

‘ You will have many hours to rally me in,’ said I , 
‘ and I think besides you do yourself mjustice I t hink 
it was Catriona turned your heart m my direction She 
IS too simple to perceive as you do the stiffness of her 
friend ’ 

‘I would not like to wager upon that, Mr David,’ 
said she ‘ The lasses have clear eyes But at least she 
is your friend entirely, as I was to see I carried her m 
to his lordship my papa, and his Advocacy, bemg m a 
favourable stage of claret, was so good as to receive the 
pair of us Here is Grey Eyes that you have been deaved 
with these days past, said I, she is come to prove that we 
spoke true, a^ 1 lay the prettiest lass in the three Lothians 
at your feet — ^makmg a papistical reservation of myself 
She smted her action to my words down she went upon 
her knees to him — I would not like to swear but he saw 
two of her, which doubtless made her appeal the more 
irresistible, for you are all a pack of Mahomedans — ^told 
him what had passed that mght, and how she had with 
held her father s man from followmg of you and what a 
case she was in about her father and what a flutter for 
yourself, and begged with weepmg for the hves of both 
of you (neither of which was m the shghtest danger), till 
I vow I was proud of my sex because it was done so 
pretty, and ashamed for it because of the sinallness of 
the occasion She had not gone far, I assure you, before 
the Advocate was wholly sober, to see his inmost pohtics 
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ravelled out by a young lass and discovered to tbe most 
uimily of his daughters But we took him m hand, the 
pair of us, and brought that matter straight Properly 
managed — and that means managed by me — ^there is no 
one to compare with my papa ’ 

‘ He has been a good man to me,’ said I 
‘ Well, he was a good man to Katrine, and I was there 
to see to it,’ said she 

‘ And she pled for me ? ’ says I 

‘She did that and very movingly,’ said Miss Grant 
*I would not like to tell you what she said — ^I j0nd you 
vam enough already ’ 

‘ God reward her for it * ’ cried I 
‘ With Mr David Balfour, I suppose ? ’ says she 
‘You do me too much mjustice at the last ’ ’ I cried 
‘ I would tremble to think of her m such hard hands 
Do you think I would presume, because she begged my 
life ? She would do that for a new whelped puppy > I 
have had more than that to set me up, if you but ken’d 
She kissed that hand of mine Ay, but she did And 
why? because she thought I was playing a brave part 
and might be gomg to my death It was not for my 
sake — ^but I need not be telling that to you, that cannot 
look at me without laughter It was for the love of 
what she thought was bravery I believe there is none 
but me and poor Prmce Charhe had that honour done 
them Was this not to make a god of me ? and do you 
not '^hmk my heart would quike when I remember 
It?’ 

‘ I do laugh at you a good deal, and a good deal more 
than is qinte civil,’ baid she, ‘ but I will tell you one 
thmg if you speak to her like that you have some 
glimmermgs of a chance ’ 

* Me ’ ’ I cried, ‘ I would never dare I can speak to 
you. Miss Grant, because it’s a matter of mdiiference 
what ye think of me But her ? no fear ’ ’ said I 

‘ I think you have the largest feet m all broad Scotland,’ 
says she 

‘ Troth they are no very small, said I, looLmg down 
‘ Ah^gO^QQci^atrionaaj^^ 

Ancl I could but stare upon her , forthou^ I now see 
very l^ell what she tv as drlVitfg''at (ahd plthaps some 
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justification for tiie same) I was never swift at tlie uptake 
m such flimsy talk 

‘ All well, Mr David,’ she said, ‘ it goes sore against 
my conscience, but I see I shall have to be your speakmg 
board She shall know you came to her straight upon 
the news of her imprisonment , she shall know you would 
not pause to eat, and of our conversation she shall hear 
just so much as I think convement for a maid of her age 
and mexperienoe Beheve me, you will be m that way 
much better served than you could serve yourself for I 
will keep the big feet out of the platter ’ 

‘ You know where she is, then ? I exclaimed 
‘ That I do, Mr David, and will never tell,’ said she 
‘ Why that ? ’ I asked 

‘ Weil,’ she said, ‘ I am a good fnend, as you will soon 
discover, and the chief of those that I am fnend to is 
my papa I assure you, you will never heat nor melt 
me out of that, so you may spare me your sheep’s eyes, 
and adieu to your David Balfour ship for the now ’ 

‘ But there is yet one thmg more,’ I cried ‘ There is 
one thing that must be stopped, bemg mere rum to 
herself, and to me too ’ 

‘ Well,’ she said ‘ be brief , I have spent hall the day 
on you already ’ 

‘ My Lady Allardyce beheves,’ I began — ‘ she supposes 
— she thinks that I abducted her ’ 

The colour came mto Miss Grant’s face, so that at first 
I was quite abashed to find her ear so dehcate, tiH I 
bethought me she was strugglmg rather with mirth, a 
notion m which I was altogether conJSrmed by the shaking 
of her voice as she rephed — 

‘ I will take up the defence of your reputation,’ sho 
said * You may leave it m my hands ’ 

And with that she withdrew out of the horarv 
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CHAPTER XX 

I CONTINUE TO MOVE IN GOOD SOCIETY 

For about exactly two montbs I remained a guest m 
Prestongrange’s family, where I bettered my acquamtance 
with the bench, the bar, and the flower of Edmburgh 
company You are not to suppose my education was 
neglected, on the contrary, I was kept extremely busy 
I studied the French so as to be more prepared to go to 
Leyden I set myself to the fencing and wrought hard, 
sometimes three hours m the day, with notable advance 
ment , at the suggestion of my cousin, Pilrig, who was an 
apt musician, I was put to a singmg class, and by the 
orders of my Miss Grant, to one for the dancmg at which 
I must say I proved far from ornamental However, all 
were good enough to say it gave me an address a little 
more genteel, and there is no question but I learned to 
manage my coat skirts and sword with more dexterity, 
and to stand in a loom as though the same belonged to 
me My clothes themselves were all earnestly re ordered , 
and the most triflmg circumstance, such as where I should 
tie my hair, or the colour of my ribbon, debated among 
the three misses like a thmg of weight One way with 
another, no doubt I was a good deal improved to look at, 
and acquired a bit of modest air that would have surprised 
the good folks at Essendean 

The two younger misses were very willmg to discuss a 
point of my habiliment, because that was m the Ime of 
their chief thoughts I cannot say that they appeared 
any other way conscious of my presence, and though 
always more than civil, with a kmd of heartless cordiality, 
could not hide how much I wearied them As for the 
aunt she was a wonderful still woman and I think she 
gave me much the same attention as she gave the rest 
of the family, which was httle enough The eldest 
daughter and the Advocate himself were thus my prmcipal 
friends, and our familiantv was much increased by a 
pleasure that we took in common Before the court met 
we spent a day or two at the house of Grange, living 
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very nobly with an open table, and bere it was that we 
three began to ride out together in the fields, a practice 
afterwards maintained m Edinburgh, so far as the Advo- 
cate’s contmual affairs permitted “When we were put 
m a good frame by the briskness of the exercise, the 
difficidties of the way, or the accidents of bad weather, 
my shyness wore entirely off, we forgot that we were 
strangers, and speech not bemg required, it flowed the 
more naturally on Then it was that they had my story 
from me, bit by bit, from the time that I left Essendean, 
with my voyage and battle in the Covenant, wandermgs 
m the heather, etc , and from the mterest they found m 
my adventures sprung the circumstance of a jaunt we 
made a httle later on, on a day when the courts were not 
sittmg, and of which I will tell a trifle more at length 
We took horse early, and passed first by the house of 
Shaws, where it stood smokeless m a great field of white 
frost, for it was yet early m the day j&ere Prestongrange 
ahghted down, gave me his horse, and proceeded alone 
to visit my uncle My heart, I remember, swelled up 
bitter withm me at the sight of that bare house and the 
thought of the old miser sittmg chittermg within m the 
cold kitchen » 

‘ There is my home,* said I , ‘ and my family * 

* Poor David Balfoui ' ’ said Miss Grant 
What passed during the visit I have never heard, but 
it would doubtless not be very agreeable to Ebenezer, for 
when the Advocate came forth agam his face was dark 
I think you will soon be the laird indeed, Mr Davie,* 
says he, turnmg half about with the one foot m the 
stirrup 

‘ I will never pretend sorrow,’ said I, and, to say the 
truth, during his absence Miss Grant and I had been 
embeUishing the place in fancy with plantations, parterres, 
and a terrace — much as I have smce carried out in fact 
Thence we pushed to the Queensferry, where RankeiUor 
gave us a good welcome, being indeed out of the body to 
receive so great a visitor Here the Advocate was so 
unaffectedly good as to go quite fully over my affairs, 
sittmg perhaps two hours with the Writer m his study, 
and expressing (I was told) a great esteem for myself 
and concern for my fortunes To while this time, Miss 
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Grant and I and yonng Rankeillor took boat and passed 
tbe Hope to Limekilns Rankeillor made bimseM very 
ndionlous (and, I thought, offensive) with his admiration 
for the young lady, and to my wonder (only it is so 
common a wealmess of her sex) she seemed, if anything, 
to be a little gratified One use it had for when we 
were come to the other side, she laid her commands on 
hi m to mind the boat, while she and I passed a little 
further to the alehouse This was her own thought, for 
she had been taken with my account of Alison Hastie, 
and desired to see the lass herself We found her once 
more alone — ^mdeed, I beheve her father wrought all day 
in the fields — and she curtsied dutifully to the gentry 
folk and the beautiful yoimg lady m the riding coat 

* Is this aU the welcome I am to get ? * said I, holdmg 
out my hand ‘ And have you no more memory of old 
friends? * 

‘ Keep me 1 wha’s this of it ? * she cried, and then, 
‘ God’s truth, it’s the tautit * laddie » * 

‘ The very same,* says I 

‘ Mony’s the time I’ve thocht upon you and your freen 
and blithe am I to see you m your braws,* f she cned 
‘ Though I kent ye were come to your am folk by the 
grand present that ye sent me and that I thank ye for 
with a* my heart * 

‘ There,’ said Miss Grant to me, ‘ run out by with ye, 
like a guid baim I didnae come here to stand and hand 
a candle it’s her and me that are to crack ’ 

I suppose she stayed ten mmutes in the house, but 
when she came forth I observed two thmgs — th&t her 
eyes were reddened, and a silver brooch was gone out of 
her bosom This very much affected me 

* I never saw you so well adorned,’ said I 

‘ O Davie man, dinna be a pompous gowk f * said she, 
and was more than usually sharp to me the remainder of 
the day 

About candlehght we came home from this excursion 

For a good whfie I heard nothing further of Gatriona — 
my Miss Grant remammg quite impenetrable, and stopping 
my mouth with pleasantries At last, one day that she 
returned from walkmg and found me alone m the parlour 
♦ Bagged f Fine thmgs 
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over my Erenoii, I thought there was something unusual 
m her looks, the colour heightened, the eyes sparkling 
high, and a bit of a smile oontmually bitten m as she 
regarded me She seemed mdeed like the very spirit of 
mischief, and, walking briskly m the room, had soon 
mvolved me in a kmd of quarrel over nothmg and (at the 
least) with nothmg mtended on my side I was like 
Christian m the slough — ^the more I tried to clamber out 
upon the side, the deeper I became mvolved, until at 
last I heard her declare, with a great deal of passion, 
that she would take that answer from the hands of none, 
and I must down upon my knees for pardon 

The causelessness of aU. this fuff stirred my own bile 
‘ I have said nothing you can properly object to,* said 
I, and as for my knees, that is an attitude I keep for 
God’ 

‘And as a goddess I am to be served » * she cried, 
shaking her brown locks at me and with a bright colour 
‘ Every man that comes withm waft of my petticoats 
shall use me so I * 

‘ I will go so far as ask your pardon for the fashion’s 
sake, although I vow I know not why,* I replied ‘ But 
for these play aotmg postures, you can go to others * 

‘ O Davie ’ ’ she said ‘ Not if I was to beg you ’ ’ 

I bethought me I was fightmg with a woman, which 
IS the same as to say a child, and that upon a pomt 
entirely formal 

‘ I think it a bairnly thing,* I said, ‘ not worthy m you 
to ask, or me to render Yet I will not refuse you, 
neither,* said I, ‘ and the stam, if there be any, rests 
with yourself * And at that I kneeled fairly down 

‘ There » * she cried ‘ There is the proper station, there 
IS where I have been manoeuvrmg to bring you* And 
then, suddenly, ‘ Kep,* * said she, flung me a folded billet, 
and ran from the apartment laughmg 

The billet had neither place nor date ‘ Dear Mr 
David,* it began, ‘ I get your news contmuaJly by my 
oousm. Miss Grant, and it is a pleisand hearmg I am 
very well, m a good place, among good folk, but necessi 
tated to be qmte private, though I am hopmg that at 
long last we may meet agam All your friendships have 
♦ Catch 
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been told me by my loving cousin, who loves us both 
She bids me to send you this writing, and oversees the 
same I will be asking you to do all her commands, and 
rest your affectionate fnend, Catriona Macgregor Drum 
mond P S — ^Will you not see my cousin, Allardyce ? 

I think it not the least brave of my campaigns (as the 
soldiers say) that I should have done as I was here bidden 
and gone forthright to the house by Dean But the old 
lady was now entirely changed and supple as a glove 
By what means Miss Grant had brought this round I 
could never guess, I am sure, at least, she dared not to 
appear openly in the affair, for her papa was compromised 
n it pretty deep It was he, mdeed, who had persuaded 
Gatnona to leave, or rather, not to return, to her cousm’s, 
placmg her mstead with a family of Gregorys — decent 
p\ ople, quite at the Advocate’s disposition, and 'in whom 
she might have the more confidence because they were 
of his own clan and family These kept her private till 
all was ripe, heated and helped her to attempt her father’s 
rescue, and after she was discharged from prison received 
her again into the same secrecy Thus Prestongrange 
obtained and used his instrument , nor did there leak out 
the smallest word of his acquamtance mth the daughter 
of James More There was some whispermg, of course, 
upon the escape of that discredited person, but the 
Government replied by a show of rigour one of the cell 
porters was flogged, the lieutenant of the guard (my poor 
friend, Duncansby) was broken of his rank, and as for 
Catriona, all men were well enough pleased that her fault 
should be passed by in silence 

I could never induce Miss Grant to carry back an 
answer No,’ she would say, when I persisted, ‘ I am 
gomg to keep the big feet out of the platter * This was 
the more hard to bear, as I was aware she saw my little 
fnend many times in the week, and carried her my news 
whenever (as she said) I ‘ had behaved myself * At last 
she treated me to what she called an indulgence and I 
thought rather more of a banter She was certainly a 
strong, almost a violent, friend to all she hked, chief 
among whom was a certam frail old gentlewoman, very 
bhnd and very witty, who dwelt on the top of a tall land 
on a strait close with a nest of Imnets m a cage, and 
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thronged all day with visitors Miss Grant was very 
fond to carry me there and put me to entertain her friend 
with the narrative of my misfortunes and Miss Tibhie 
Ramsay (that was her name) was particular kmd, and 
told me a great deal that was worth knowledge of old 
folks and past affairs m Scotland I should say that 
from her chamber window, and not three feet away, such 
IS the straitness of that close, it was possible to look into 
a barred loophole lightmg the stairway of the opposite 
house 

Here, upon some pretext, Miss Grant left me one day 
alone with Miss Ramsay I mmd I thought that lady 
mattentive and like one preoccupied I was besides very 
uncomfortable, for the window, contrary to custom, was 
left open and the day was cold All at once the voice of 
Miss Grant sounded m my ears as from a distance 

‘ Here, Shaws ’ ^ she cried, ‘ keek out of the window 
and see what I have broughten you ’ 

I think it was the prettiest sight that ever I beheld 
The well of the close was all m clear shadow w here a man 
could see distinctly, the walls very black and dingy, and 
there from the barred loophole I saw two faces smiling 
across at me — Miss Grant’s and Catnoiia s 

‘ There ’ ’ says Miss Grant, I wanted her to see you 
m your braws like the lass of Limekilns I wanted her 
to see what I could make of you when I buckled to the 
job m earnest * ’ 

It came in my mmd that she had been more than 
common particular that day upon my dress , and I thmk 
that some of the same care had been bestowed upon 
Catriona For so merry and sensible a lady. Miss Grant 
was certainly wonderful taken up with duds 
‘ Catriona ’ ’ was all I could get out 
As for her, she said nothmg m the world, but only 
waved her hand and smiled to me, and was suddenly 
carried away agam from before the loophole 

That vision was no sooner lost than I ran to the house 
door, where I found I was locked m, thence back to 
Miss Ramsay, crying for the key, but might as well have 
cried upon the castle rook She had passed her word, 
she said, and I must be a good lad It was impossible to 
burst the door, even if it had been mannerly, it was 
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impossible I should leap from the wmdow, bemg seven 
storeys above ground All I could do was to crane over 
the close and watch for their reappearance from the stair 
It was little to see, bemg no more than the tops of their 
two heads each on a ridiculous bobbin of skirts, like to 
a pair of pincushions Nor did Catnona so much as look 
up for a farewell , bemg prevented (as I heard afterwaras) 
by Miss Grant, who told her folk were never seen to less 
advantage than from above downward 

On the way home, as soon as I was set free, I upbraided 
Miss Grant with her cruelty 

‘ I am sorry you was disappomted,* says she demurely 
‘ For my part I was very pleased You looked better 
than I dreaded, you looked — if it will not make you 
yam — a mighty pretty yoimg man when you appeared 
in the wmdow You are to remember that she could not 
see your feet,’ says she, with the manner of one reassurmg 
me 

‘O’* cried I, ‘ leave my feet be — they are no bigger 
than my neighbours’ * 

‘ They are even smaller than some,’ said she ‘ but I 
speak m parables like a Hebrew prophet * 

I marvel little they were sometimes stoned ’ ’ says I 
‘ But, you miserable girl, how could you do it ? Y/ hy 
should you care to tantalise me with a moment ? * 

‘ Love IS like folk,’ says she , ‘ it needs some kmd of 
vivers ’ * 

‘ Oh, Barbara, let me see her properly ! * I pleaded 
‘ You can — ^you see her when you please, let me have 
half an hour ’ 

Who is it that IS managmg this love affair? You’ 
Or me ? * she asked, and as I contmued to press her with 
my mstances, fell back upon a deadly expedient that 
of imitatmg the tones of my voice when I called on 
Catnona by name, with which, mdeed, she held me m 
subjection for some days to follow 
There was never the least word heard of the memorial, 
or none by me Prestongrange and his grace the Lord 
President may have heard of it (for what I know) on the 
deafest sides of their heads, they kept it to themselves, 
at least — ^the public was none the wiser, and m course 
♦ Victuals 
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of tune, on November 8th, and in the midst of a pro 
digioTis storm of wind and ram, poor James of the Glens 
was duly hanged at Lettermore by Ballaohulish 

So there was the final upshot of my politics ’ Innocent 
men have perished before James, and are like to keep on 
perishing (m spite of all our wisdom) till the end of time 
And till the end of time young folk (who are not yet used 
vith the duphcity of life and men) wall struggle as I did, 
and make heroical resolves, and take long risks , and the 
course of events will push them upon the one side and 
go on like a marchmg army James was hanged, and 
here was I dweUing m the house of Prestongrange, and 
grateful to him for his fatherly attention He was hanged , 
and behold » when I met Mr Simon m the causeway, I 
was fam to pull ofi my beaver to hun like a good little 
boy before his dominie He had been hanged by fraud 
and violence, and the world wagged along, and there was 
not a pennyweight of difference, and the villams of that 
horrid plot were decent, kmd, respectable fathers of 
famihes, who went to kirk and took the sacrament » 

But I had had my view of that detestable busmess 
they call politics — ^I had seen it from behmd, when it is 
all bones and blackness, and I was cured for life of any 
temptations to take part m it agam A plam, quiet, 
private path was that which I was ambitious to walk m, 
when I might keep my head out of the way of dangers 
and my conscience out of the road of temptation For, 
upon a retrospect, it appeared I had not done so grandly, 
after all, but with the greatest possible amount of big 
speech and preparation, had accomplished nothmg 

The 25th of the same month a ship was advertised to 
sail from Leith, and I was suddenly recommended to 
make up my mails for Leyden To Prestongrange I 
could, of course, say nothmg, for I had already been a 
long while sormng on his house and table But with his 
daughter I was more open, bewailmg my fate that I 
should be sent out of the country, and assuring her, 
unless she should bring me to farewell with Catriona, I 
would refuse at the last hour 

‘ Have I not given you my advice ? * she asked 
‘ I know you have,* said I, ‘ and I know how much I 
am beholden to you already, and that I am bidden to 
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obey your orders But you must confess you are 
sometbanff too merry a lass at times to lippen * to 
entirely ® 

‘ I will tell you, tben,* said sbe ‘ Be you on board 
by nme o’clock forenoon, tbe sbip does not sail before 
one, keep your boat alongside, and if you are not 
pleased witb my farewells when I sbaU send tbem, you 
can come asbore agam and seek Katrme for yourself ’ 
Since I could make no more of ber, I was fain to be 
content with this 

Tbe day came round at last wben sbe and I were to 
separate We bad been extremely mtimate and familiar , 
I was mucb m ber debt, and wbat way we were to part 
was a tbing that put me from my sleep, like tbe vails I 
was to give to tbe domestic servants I knew sbe con 
sidered me too backward, and rather desired to rise m 
ber opinion on that bead Besides which, after so mucb 
affection shown and (I believe) felt upon both sides, it 
would have looked cold like to be anyways stiff Accord 
mgly, I got my courage up and my words ready, and tbe 
last chance we were like to be alone, isked pretty boldly 
to be allowed to salute ber in farewell 

‘ You forget yourself strangely, Mr Balfour,’ said sbe 
‘ I cannot call to mind that I have given you any right 
to presume on our acquamtancy ^ 

I stood before her hke a stopped clock, and knew not 
wbat to think, far less to say, wben of a sudden sbe cast 
ber arms about my neck and kissed me with tbe best will 
m tbe world 

‘ You inimitable bairn * ’ sbe cried ‘ Did you think 
that I would let us part like strangers? Because I can 
never keep my gravity at you five minutes on end, you 
must not dream I do not love you very weU I am all 
love and laughter, every time I cast an eye on you ! 
And now I will give you an advice to conclude your educa 
tion, which you will have need of before it’s very long 
Never as& womenfolk They’re bound to answer “ No 
God never made tbe lass that could resist tbe temptation 
It’s supposed by divines to be tbe curse of Eve because 
sbe did not say it wben tbe devil offered her tbe apple, 
her daughters can say notbmg else * 

* Trust 
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‘ Since I am so soon to lose my bonny professor,’ I 
began 

‘ This IS gallant, indeed,* says she curtsying 
« — j 'viyould put the one question,* I went on * May 
I ask a lass to marry me ’ * 

‘ You think you could not marry her without ? * she 
asked Or else get her to offer’ * 

‘ You see you cannot be serious,* said I 
' I shall be very serious m one thing David,’ said she 
‘ I shall always be your friend ’ 

As I got to my horse the next mommg, the four ladies 
were all at that same wmdow whence we had once looked 
down on Catriona, and all cned farewell and waved their 
pocket napkins as I rode away One out of the four I 
knew was truly sorry, and at the thought of that, and 
how I had come to the door three months ago for the 
first time, sorrow and gratitude made a confusion m my 
mmd. 



PART II 

FATHER AN3> DAUGHTER 
CHAPTER XXI 

THE VOYAGE INTO HOLLAND 

The ship lay at a single anchor, well outside the pier 
of Leith, so that all we passengers must come to it by 
the means of skiSs This was very httle troublesome, 
for the reason that the day was a flat calm, very frosty 
and cloudy, and with a low sluftmg fog upon the water 
The body of the vessel was thus quite hid as I drew near, 
but the tall spars of her stood high and bright m a sun 
shme hke the fliokermg of a fire She proved to be a 
very roomy, commodious merchant, but somewhat blunt 
in the bows, and loaden extraordinary deep with salt, 
salted salmon, and fine white hnen stockmgs for the 
Dutch XJpon my commg on board, the captam wel 
corned me — one Sang (out of Lesmahago, I behove), a 
very hearty, friendly tarpaulm of a man, but at the 
moment in rather of a bustle There had no other of 
the passengers yet appeared, so that I was left to walk 
about upon the deck, viewmg the prospect and wondering 
a good deal what these farewells should be which I was 
promised 

All Edinburgh and the Pentland Hills ghnted above 
me m a kmd of smuisty brightness, now and again over 
come with blots of cloud, of Leith there was no more 
than the tops of chimneys visible, and on the face of the 
water, where the haar* lay, nothing at all Out of this 
I was presently aware of a sound of oars pulling, and a 
httle after (as if out of the smoke of a fire) a boat issued 
There sat a grave man m the stern sheets, well muffled 
♦ Sea fog 
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from tlie cold, and by his side a tall, pretty, tender figure 
of a maid that brought my heart to a stand I had 
scarce the time to catch my breath m, and be ready to 
meet her, as she stepped upon the deck, smilmg, and 
making my best bow, which was now vastly finer than 
some months before, when first I made it to her lady 
ship No doubt we were both a good deal changed 
she seemed to have shot up taller, like a young, comely 
tree She had now a kmd of pretty backwardness that 
became her well as of one that regarded herself more 
highly and was fairly woman, and for another thmg, 
the hand of the same magician had been at work upon 
the pair of us, and Miss Grant had made us both hrawt 
if she could make but the one honny 

The same cry, in words not very different, came from 
both of us, that the other was come m compliment to 
say farewell, and then we perceived m a flash we were 
to ship together 

‘ O, why will not Baby have been telhng me ! * she 
oned , and then remembered a letter she had been given, 
on the condition of not opemng it till she was well on 
board Withm was an enclosure for myself, and ran 
thus 

‘ Dear Davie, — ^W hat do you think of my farewell ? 
and what do you say to your fellow passenger ’ Did 
you kiss, or did you ask? I was about to have signed 
here, but that would leave the purport of my question 
doubtful and in my own case 1 hen the answer So fill 
up here with good advice Do not be too blate * and for 
God’s sake do not try to be too forward nothmg sets 
you worse I am 

‘ Your affectionate fiiend and governess, 

‘ Babbab^ Gbant * 

I wrote a word of answer and compliment on a leaf 
out of my pocket book, put it in with another scratch 
from Catriona, sealed the whole with my new signet of 
the Balfour arms, and despatched it by the hand of 
Prestongrange s servant that still waited m my boat 

Then we had time to look upon each other more at 
* Bashful 
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leisure, which we had not done for a piece of a minute 
before (upon a common impulse) we shook hands 
agam 

‘ Catriona ? * said I It seemed that was the first and 
last word of my eloquence 

You will be glad to see me agam? * says she 
‘ And I think that is an idle word,’ said I ‘ We are 
too deep friends to make speech upon such trifles ’ 

‘ Is she not the girl of all the world ? ’ she cried agam 
‘ I was never knowmg such a girl so honest and so 
beautiful ’ 

‘ And yet she cared no more for Alpin than what she 
did for a kalestock,’ said I 

‘ Ah, she will say so mdeed ’ ’ cries Catriona Yet 
it was for the name and the gentle kind blood that she 
took me up and was so good to me ’ 

‘Well, I will tell you why it was,' said I ‘ There 
are all sorts of people’s faces in this world There is 
Barbara’s face, that everyone must look at and admire, 
and think her a fine, brave, merry girl And then there 
is your face, which is quite different — I never knew how 
different till to day You cannot see yourself, and that 
IS why you do not understand, but it was for the love 
of your face that she took you up and was so good to 
you And everybody m the world would do the same ^ 

‘ Everybody ? ^ says she 
‘ Every living soul,’ said I 

‘ Ah, then, that will be why the soldiers at the castle 
took me up * ’ she cried 

‘ Barbara has been teaching you to catch me,’ said I 
‘ She will have taught me more than that at all events 
She will have taught me a great deal about Mr David — 
all the ill of him, and a little that was not so ill either, 
now and then ’ she said, smiling She will have told 
me all there was of Mr David, only ^ust that he would 
sail upon this very same ship And why it is you go ? * 

I told her 

Ah, well,’ said she, ‘ we will be some days m company 
and then (I suppose) good bye for altogether » I go to 
meet my father at a place of the name of Helvoetsluys, 
and from there to France, to be exiles by the side of our 
chieftam ’ 
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I could say no more than just ‘ O ’ ^ the name of James 
More always drymg np my very voice 

She was quick to perceive it, and to guess some portion 
of my thought 

‘ There is one thmg I must be saying first of all, Mr 
David,* said she ‘ I think two of my kmsfolk have not 
behaved to you altogether very well And the one of 
them tvo is James More, my fathei, and the other is the 
Laird of Prestongrange Prestongrange will have spoken 
by himself, or his daughter m the place of him But 
for James More, my father, I have this much to say 
he lay shackled m a prison, he is a plam honest soldier 
and a plain Highland gentleman, what they would be 
after he would never be guessmg, but if he had under 
stood it was to be some prejudice to a yoimg gentleman 
like yourself, he would have died first And for the sake 
of all your friendships I will he askmg you to pardon 
my father and family for that same mistake * 

‘ Oatriona,’ said I, what that mistake was I do not 
care to know I know but the one thing — ^that you 
went to Prestongrange and begged my life upon your 
knees 0, I ken well enough it was for your father that 
you went, but when you were there you pleaded for me 
also It IS a thing I cannot speak of Theie are two 
thmgs I cannot think of mto myself and the one is 
your good words when you called yourself my little 
friend, and the other that you pleaded for my life Let 
us never speak more, we two, of pardon or offence * 

We stood after that silent, Oatriona lookmg on the 
deck and I on her, and before there was more speech, 
a little wmd ha\ing sprung up in the nor’ west, they 
began to shake out the sails and heave in upon the anchor 
There were six passengers beside our two selves, which 
made of it a full cabin Three were solid merchants 
out of Leith, Kirkcaldy, and Dundee, all engaged m the 
same adventure into High Germany One was a Hollander 
returiimg, the rest worthy merchants’ wives, to the 
charge of one of whom Oatriona was recommended 
Mrs Gebhie (for that was her name) was by great good 
fortune heavily incommoded by the sea, and lay day 
and night on the broad of her back We were besides 
the only creatures at all young on board the Rose except 
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a wlute faced boy that did my old duty to attend upon 
the tabic, and it came about that Catnona and I were 
left almost entirely to ourselves We had the next seats 
together at the table, where I waited on her with extra 
ordinary pleasure On deck, I made her a soft place with 
my cloak , and the weather bemg singularly fine for that 
season, with bright frosty days and nights, a steady 
gentle wind, and scarce a sheet started aU the way through 
5ie North Sea, we sat there (only now and again walkmg 
to and fro for warmth) from the first blink of the sun 
till eight or mne at mght under the clear stars The 
merchants or Captam Sang would sometimes glance and 
smile upon us, or pass a merry word or two and give us 
the go by again, but the most part of the time they 
were deep m hemng and chmtzes and linen, or in com 
putations of the slowness of the passage, and left us to 
our own concerns, which were very httle important to 
any but ourselves 

At the first we had a great deal to say, and thought 
ourselves pretty witty and I was at a little pams to be 
the heau, and she (I believe) to play the young lady of 
experience But soon we grew plainer with each other 
I laid aside my high, chpped English (what little there 
was left of it) and forgot to make my Edmburgh bows 
and scrapes, she, upon her side, fell into a sort of kind 
famiharity, and we dwelt together like those of the 
same household, only (upon my side) with a more deep 
emotion About the same time the bottom seemed to 
fall out of our conversation, and neither one of us the 
less pleased Whiles she would tell me old wives’ tales, 
of which she had a wonderful variety, many of them 
from my friend red headed Neil She told them very 
pretty, and they were pretty enough childish tales, but 
the pleasure to myself was in the sound of her voice, 
and the thought that she was telling and I listening 
Whiles, again, we would sit entirely silent not com 
mumcatmg even with a look, and tasting pleasure enough 
in the sweetness of that neighbourhood I speak here 
only for myself Of what was in the maid’s mind, I 
am not very sure that ever I asked myself, and what 
was m my own, I was afraid to consider I need make 
no secret of it now, either to myself or to the reader. 
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I was fallen totally m love Slie came between me and 
the sun She had grown suddenly taller, as I say, but 
with a wholesome growth, she seemed all health, and 
hghtness, and brave spirits, and I thought she walked 
like a young deer, and stood like a birch upon the moun- 
tains It was enough for me to sit near by her on the 
deck and I declare I scarce spent two thoughts upon the 
future, and was so well content with what I then enjoyed 
that I was never at the pains to imagine any further 
step, unless perhaps that I would be sometimes tempted 
to take her hand in mine and hold it there But I was 
too like a miser of what joys I had, and would venture 
nothmg on a hazard 

What we spoke was usually of ourselves or of each 
other, so that if anyone had been at so much pains as 
overhear us he might have supposed us the most ego 
tistical persons m the world It befell one day when we 
were at this practice, that we came on a discourse of 
friends and friendship, and I think now that we were 
sailmg near the wmd We said what a fine thing friend 
ship was, and how little we had guessed of it, and how 
it made life a new thmg, and a thousand covered things 
of the same kind that will have been said, smce the 
foundation of the world, by yoimg folk m the same 
predicament Then we remarked upon the strangeness 
of that circumstance, that friends came together m the 
beginning as if they were there for the first time, and 
yet each had been ahve a good while, losing tme with 
other people 

It IS not much that I have done,’ said she, ‘ and I 
could be telling you the five fifths of it m two three 
words It IS only a girl I am, and what can befall a 
girl, at all events? But I went with the clan m the 
year ’45 The men marched with swords and fire locks, 
and some of them m brigades m the same set of tartan, 
they were not backward at the marchmg I can tell you 
And there were gentlemen from the Low Country, with 
their tenants mounted and trumpets to sound, and there 
was a grand skirlmg of war pipes I rode on a httle 
Highland horse on the right hand of my father, James 
More, and of Glengyle himself Aud here is one fine 
thmg that I remember, that Glengyle kissed me m the 
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face, because (says he) “ my kms woman, you are the 
only lady of the clan that has come out,’* and me a little 
maid of maybe twelve years old * I saw Prmce Charlie 
too, and the blue eyes of him , he was pretty indeed ! 
I had his hand to kiss in front of the army O, well, 
these were the good days, but it is ail like a dream that 
I have seen and then awakened It went what way 
you very well know, and these were the worst days of 
all, when the red coat soldiers were out, and my father 
and my uncles lay m the hiU, and I was to be carrymg 
them their meat m the middle mght, or at the short 
sight of day when the cocks crow Yes, I have walked 
in the mght, many’s the time, and my heart great m me 
for terror of the darkness It is a strange thmg I wiO 
never have been meddled with by a bogle, but they say 
a maid goes safe Next there was my uncle s marriage, 
and that was a dreadful affair beyond all Jean Kay 
was that woman’s name, and she had me in the room 
with her that mght at Inversnaid, the mght we took her 
from her friends in the old, ancient manner She would 
and she wouldn’t, she was for marrying Rob the one 
mmute, and the next she would be for none of him I 
will never have seen such a feckless creature of a woman 
surely all there was of her would tell her ay or no Well, 
she was a widow, and I can never be thinking a widow 
a good woman ’ 

Catriona f * says I, ‘ how do you make out that ’ ’ 

‘ I do not know ’ said she , ‘ I am only telhng you the 
seeming in my heart And then to marry a new man » 
Py > But that was her, and she was married again 
upon my Uncle Robin, and went with him awhile to kirk 
and market, and then wearied, or else her friends got 
claught of her and talked her round, or maybe she turned 
ashamed , at the least of it, she ran away, and went back 
to her own folk, and said we had held her in the lake and 
I will never tell you all what I have never thought 
much of any females smce that day And so m the end 
my father, James More, came to be cast in prison, and 
you know the rest of it as well as me ’ 

‘ And through all you had no friends ’ ’ said I 
‘ No,’ said she , ‘ I have been pretty chief with two 
three lasses on the braes, but not to call it friends ’ 
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‘ Well, mme is a plain tale,’ said I ‘ I never Lad a 
fnend to my name till I met m witL you ’ 

‘ And that brave Mr Stewart ? * she asked 
0, yes, I was forgettmg him,’ I said ‘ But he is a 
man, and that is very different * 

‘ I would think so,* said she ‘ O, yes, it is quite 
different * 

‘ And then there was one other,’ said I ‘ I once 
thought I had a friend, but it proved a disappomtment ’ 
She asked me who she was? 

‘ It was a he, then,* said I ‘ We were the two best 
lads at my father’s school, and we thought we loved 
each other dearly Well, the time came when he went 
to Glasgow to a merchant’s house, that was his second 
cousm once removed , and wrote me two three times by 
the carrier, and then he found new friends, and I might 
write till I was tired he took no notice Eh, Catriona, it 
took me a long while to forgive the world There is not 
anything more bitter than to lose a fancied friend ’ 

Then she began to question me close upon his looks 
and character, for we were each a great deal concerned 
in all that touched the other, till at last, m a very evil 
hour, I mmded of his letters and went and fetched the 
bundle from the cabin 

‘ Here are his letters,’ said I, ‘ and all the letters that 
ever I got That will be the last I’ll can tell of myself, 
ye know the lave * as well as I do ’ 

‘ Will you let me read them, then ? * says she 
I told her, %f she, would he at the pains , and she bade 
me go away and she would read them from the one end 
to the other Nov m this bundle that I gave her, there 
were packed together not only all the letters of my false 
friend, but one or two of Mr Campbell s when he was 
m town at the Assembly, and to make a complete roll 
of all that ever was written to me, Catriona’ s little word, 
and the two I had received from Miss Grant, one when 
I was on the Bass and one on board that ship But of 
these last I had no particular mind at the moment 
I was in that state of subjection to the thought of 
my friend that it mattered not what I did, nor scarce 
whether I was in her presence or out of it , I had caught 
* Rest 
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her like some kmd of a noble fever that lived contmnally 
in my bosom, by mght and by day, and whether I was 
wakmg or asleep So it befell that after I was come mto 
the fore part of the ship, where the broad bows splashed 
mto the billows, I was m no such hurry to return as you. 
might fancy , rather prolonged my absence like a variety 
in pleasure I do not think I am by nature much of an 
Epicurean and there had come till then so small a 
share of pleasure m my way that I might be excused 
perhaps to dwell on it unduly 

When I returned to her agam, I had a famt, painful 
impression as of a buckle shpped, so coldly she returned 
the packet 

‘ You have read them ? * said I , and I thought my voice 
sounded not wholly natural, for I was turnmg m my 
mind for what could ail her 

‘ Did you mean me to read all ? * she asked 
I told her * Yes,* with a droopmg voice 
‘ The last of them as well ? * said she 
I knew where we were now , yet I would not he to her 
either ‘ I gave them all without afterthought,* I said, 
‘as I supposed that you would read them I see no 
harm m any ’ 

‘ I wiU be differently made,’ said she ‘ I thank God 
I am differently made It was not a fit letter to be 
shown me It was not fit to be written ’ 

I think you are speakmg of your own friend, Barbara 
Grant? * said I 

‘ There will not be anything as bitter as to lose a fancied 
friend ’ said she, quoting my own expression 

‘ I think It IS sometimes the friendship that was 
fancied 1 * I cried ‘ What kmd of justice do you call 
this, to blame me for some words that a tomfool of a 
madcap lass has written down npon a piece of paper? 
Yon know yonrself with what respect 1 have behaved — 
and would do always * 

‘ Yet you would show me that same letter ' ’ says she 
‘ I want no such friends I can be domg very well, Mr 
Balfour, without her — or you * 

This IS your fine gratitude » * says I 
‘ I am very much obhged to you,* said she ‘ I will 

be asking you to take away your — letters * She seemed 
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to choke upon the word, so that it sounded hke an 
oath 

‘Yon shall never ask twice,’ said I, picked up that 
bundle, walked a little way forward and cast them as far 
as possible into the sea For a very httle more I could 
have cast myself after them 

The rest of the day I walked up and down ragmg 
There were lew names so lU but what I gave her them 
m my own mind before the sun went down All that I 
had ever heard of Highland pride seemed quite outdone, 
that a girl (scarce grown) should resent so trifling an 
allusion, and that from her next friend, that she had 
near wearied me with praismg of 1 I had bitter, sharp, 
hard thoughts of her, like an angry boy’s If I had 
kissed her mdeed (I thought), perhaps she would have 
taken it pretty well , and only because it had been written 
down, and with a spice of jocularity, up she must fufl m 
this ridiculous passion It seemed to me there was a 
want of penetration in the female sex, to make angels 
weep over the case of the poor men 

We were side by side again at supper, and what a change 
was there » She was like curdled milk to me , her face 
was hke a wooden doll’s, I could have indifferently 
smitten her or grovelled at her feet, but she gave me not 
the least occasion to do either No sooner the meal done 
than she betook herself to attend on Mrs Gebbie, which 
I think she had a httle neglected heretofore But she 
was to make up for lost time, and in what remamed of 
the passage was extraordinary assiduous wath the old 
lady, and on deck began to make a great deal more than 
I thought wise of Captam Sang Not but what the 
Captam seemed a worthy, fatherly man, but I hated 
to behold her m the least famihanty with anyone except 
myself 

Altogether, she was so quick to avoid me, and so con 
stant to keep herself surrounded with others, that I mnst 
watch a long while before I could find my opportunity, 
and after it was found, I made not much of it, as you 
are now to hear 

‘ I have no guess how I have offended,* said I , it 
should scarce be beyond pardon, then O, try if you 
can pardon me ' 
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‘ I have no pardon to give,’ said she , and the words 
seemed to come out of her throat like marbles ‘ I will 
be very much obliged for all your friendships ^ And 
she made an eighth part of a curtsy 

But I had schooled myself beforehand to say more, 
and I was gomg to say it too 

‘ There is one thmg,’ said I ‘ If I have shocked your 
particularity by the showmg of that letter, it cannot 
touch Miss Grant She wrote not to you, but to a poor, 
common, ordmary lad, who might have had more sense 

than show it If vou are to blame me ’ 

‘ I will advise you to say no more about that girl, at 
all events ’ ^ said Catriona ‘ It is her I wiU never look 
the road of, not if she lay dymg ^ She turned away from 
me, and suddenly back ‘ Will you swear you will have 
no more to deal with her^ ’ she cried 

Indeed, and I vill never be so unjust then,* said I, 
nor yet so ungrateful ’ 

And now it was I that turned away 


CHAPTER XXII 

HELVOETSLUYS 

The weather m the end considerably worsened, the 
wmd sang in the shrouds, the sea swelled higher, and the 
ship began to labour and cry out among the billows 
The song of the leadsman in the chains was now scarce 
ceasmg, for we thrid all the way among shoals About 
nine in the mornmg, m a burst of wintry sun between 
two squalls of hail, I had my first look of Holland — a 
line of windmills bixhng m the breeze It was besides 
my first knowledge of these daft like contrivances, which 
gave me a near sense of foreign travel and a new world 
and life We came to an anchor about half past eleven, 
outside the harbour of Helvoetsluys, m a place where 
the sea sometimes broke and the ship pitched outrageously 
You may be sure we were all on deck save Mrs Gebbie, 
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some of us m cloaks, others mantled in the ship’s tar 
paulms, all clmgmg on by ropes, and jesting the most 
Ilk© old sailor folk that we could mutate 

Presently a boat, that was backed like a partan crab, 
came gmgerly alongside, and the skipper of it hailed 
our master m the Dutch Thence Captam Sang turned, 
very troubled like, to Catriona , and the rest of us crowd 
mg about, the nature of the difficulty was made plain to 
all The JRose was bound to the port of Potterdam, 
whither the other passengers were m a great impatience 
to arrive, m view of a conveyance due to leave that very 
evening m the direction of the Upper Germany This, 
with the present half gale of wmd, the captam (if no 
time vere lost) declared himself still capable to save 
Now James More had trysted m Helvoet with his daughter, 
and the captam had engaged to call before the port and 
place her (according to the custom) m a shore boat 
There was the boat, to be sure, and here was Catriona 
ready but both our master and the patroon of the 
boat scrupled at the risk, and the first was m no humour 
to delay 

‘ Your father,’ said he, ‘ would be gey an little pleased 
if we was to break a leg to ye. Miss Drummond, let a be 
drowning of you Take my way of it,* says he, ‘ and 
come on by with the rest of us here to Rotterdam Ye 
can get a passage down the Maes m a saihng scoot as 
far as to the BriU, and thence on agam, by a place m a 
rattel waggon, back to Helvoet ’ 

But Catriona would hear of no change She looked 
white like as she beheld the burstmg of the sprays, the 
green seas that sometimes poured upon the forecastle, 
and the perpetual bounding and swoopmg of the boat 
among the billows , but she stood firmly by her father s 
orders ‘ My father, James More, will have arranged it 
so,’ was her first word and her last I thought it very 
idle and indeed wanton m the girl to be so hteral and 
stand opposite to so much kind advice, but the fact is 
she had a very good reason, if she would have told us 
Sailmg scoots and rattel waggons are excellent thmgs , 
only the use of them must first be paid for, and aH she 
was possessed of m the world was just tvo shiUmgs and 
a penny halfpenny sterhng So it fell out that captam 
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and passengers, not knowing of her destitution — and she 
being too proud to tell them. — spoke m vain 

‘ But you ken nae French and nae Dutch neither/ 
said one 

‘ It is very true,’ says she, ‘ but since the year ’46 
there are so many of the honest Scots abroad, that I 
will be doing very well, I thank you ’ 

There was a pretty country simphcity m this that 
made some laugh, others looked the more sorry, and 
Mr Gebbie fall outright m a passion I believe he knew 
it was his duty (his wife having accepted charge of the 
girl) to have gone ashore with her and seen her safe 
nothing would have induced him to have done so, since 
it must have involved the loss of his conveyance, and 
I think he made it up to his conscience by the loudness 
of his voice At least he broke out upon Captain Sang, 
raging and saying the thing was a disgrace, that it was 
mere death to try to leave the ship, and at any event 
we could not cast down an innocent maid in a boatful of 
nasty Holland fishers, and leave her to her fate I was 
thinking something of the same, took the mate upon 
one side, arranged with him to send on my chests by 
track scoot to an address I had m Leyden, and stood 
up and signalled to the fishers 

* I will go ashore with the young lady. Captain Sang,’ 
said I ‘ It IS all one what way I go to Leyden , ’ and 
leaped at the same time mto the boat, which I managed 
not so elegantly but what I fell with two of the fishers 
m the bilge 

From the boat the busmess appeared yet more pre 
carious than from the ship, she stood so high over us, 
swung down so swift, and menaced us so perpetually 
with her plungmg and passagmg upon the anchor cable 
I began to think I had made a fool’s bargam, that it was 
merely impossible Catriona should he got on board to 
me, and that I stood to be set ashore at Helvoet all by 
myself and with no hope of any reward but the pleasure 
of embracmg James More, if I should want to But this 
was to reckon without the lass’s courage She had seen 
me leap with very httle appearance (however much 
reahty) of hesitation , to be sure, she was not to be beat 
by her discarded friend Up she stood on the bulwarks 
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and held by a stay, the wind blowing in her petticoats, 
which made the enterprise more dangerous, and gave us 
rather more of a view of her stockings than would be 
thought genteel m cities There was no mmute lost, and 
scarce time given for any to interfere if they had wished 
the same I stood up on the other side and spread my 
arms , the ship swung down on us, the patroon humoured 
his boat nearer in than was perhaps wholly safe, and 
Catnona leaped mto the air I was so happy as to catch 
her, and the fishers readily supporting us, escaped a fall 
She held to me a moment very tight, breathmg quick 
and deep, thence (she still clmgmg to me with both 
hands) we were passed aft to our places by the steersman , 
and Captam Sang and all the ciew and passengers cheering 
and crying farewell the boat was put about for shore 

As soon as Catnona came a little to herself she un 
handed me suddenly but said no word No more did I , 
and mdeed the whistling of the wmd and the breaohmg 
of the sprays made it no time for speech, and our crew 
not only toiled exoessi\ely but made extremely httle 
way, so that the Bose had got her anchor and was oS 
again before we had approached the harbour mouth 

We were no sooner in smooth water than the patroon, 
according to their beastly Hollands custom, stopped his 
boat and required of us our fares Two guilders was the 
man’s demand — between three and four shillings Enghsh 
money — ^for each passenger But at this Catnona began 
to cry out with a vast deal of agitation She had asked 
of Captam Sang, she said, and the fare was but an Enghsh 
shillmg ‘ Do you think I will have come on board and 
not ask first ’ cries she The patroon scolded back 
upon her m a Imgo where the oaths were English and 
the rest right Hofiands , till at last (seeing her near tears) 
I privately slipped in the rogue s hand six shilhngs, where 
upon he was obligmg enough to receive from her the 
other shilling without more complaint No doubt I was 
a good deal nettled and ashamed I hke to see folk 
thrifty, but not with so much passion, and 1 dare sav it 
would be rather coldly that I asked her, as the boat 
moved on again for shore where it was that she was 
trysted with her father 

‘ He is to be inquired of at the house of one Sprott, 
207 o 
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an honest Scotch merchant,’ says she, and then with 
the same breath, ‘ I am wishing to thank yon very much 
— you are a brave friend to me ’ 

‘ It will be time enough when I get you to your father,* 
said I, little thinking that I spoke so true ‘ I can tell 
him a fine tale of a loyal daughter * 

‘ O, I do not think I will be a loyal girl, at all events ’ 
she cried, itii a great deal of painfulness m the expression 
* I do not think my heart is true ’ 

‘ Yet there are very few that would have made that 
leap, and all to obey a father’s orders,’ I observed 

* I cannot have you to be thinking of me so,’ she cried 
again ‘ When you had done that same, how ould I 
stop behind ’ And at all events that was not all the 
reasons ’ Whereupon, with a burmng face, she told 
me the plam truth upon her poveity 

‘ Good guide us f ’ cried I, ‘ what kind of daft hke 
prooeedmg is this to let yourself be launched on the 
continent of Europe with an empty purse — I count it 
hardly decent — scant decent ’ ’ I ciicd 

‘ You forget James More, my father is a poor gentle 
man,’ said she ' He is a hunted evi’e ’ 

‘ But I think not all yonr fiiends are hunted exiles,’ 
I exclaimed ‘ And was this fan to them that caie for 
you*^ Was it fair to me’ Was it fair to Miss Grant 
that counselled you to go, and would be driven fair horn 
mad if she could hear of it? Was it even fair to these 
Gregory folk that you were hving with, and used you 
lovingly ? It s a blessmg you have fallen m my hands » 
Suppose your father hmdered by an accident, what would 
become of you here, and you your lee lone in a strange 
place ’ The thought of the thmg fiightens me, I said 
‘ I will have bed to all of them,’ she rephed ‘ I will 
have told them all that I had plenty I told he'i too 
I could not be lowering James More to them 

I found out later on that she must have lowered hiTY> 
m the very dust for the he was originally the fathers, 
not the daughter’s, and she thus obhged to persevere 
m it for the man’s reputation But at the time I was 
Ignorant of this, and the mere thought of her destitution 
and the perils m which she must have fallen, had ruffled 
me almost bevond reason 
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‘ Well well, well,’ said I, * you will Lave to leam more 
sense * 

I left her mails for the moment m an inn — ^upon the 
shore, where I got a direction for Sprott’s house m my new 
French, and we walked there — ^it was some httle way — 
beholding the place with wonder as we went Indeed, 
there was much for Scots folk to admire canals and trees 
bemg intermingled with the houses the houses each wi thin 
itself, of a brave red brick, the colour of a rose witn step^ 
and benches of blue maible at the cheek of every door 
and the whole town so clean you might have dined upon 
the causeway Sprott was withm, upon his ledgers, m a 
low parlour, very neat and clean, and set out with ehma 
and pictures, and a globe of the earth m a brass frame 
He was a big chafted, ruddy, lusty man, with a crooked 
hard look to him , and he made us not that much civihty 
as offer us a seat 

‘ Is James More Macgregor now m Helvoet sir ? ’ 
says I 

I ken nobody by such a name,’ says he, impatient- 

like 

‘Since you are so particular,’ says I, ‘I will amend 
my question, and ask you where we are to find in Helvoet 
one James Drummond, ahas Macgregor, alias James More, 
late tenant in Inveronachile ’ 

‘ Sir,’ says he, ‘ he may be m Hell for what I ken, 
and for my part I wish he was ’ 

‘ The young lady is that gentleman’s daughter, sir,’ 
said I, ‘ before whom, I thmk you will agree with me, it 
IS not very becommg to discuss his character ’ 

‘ I have nothing to make either with him, or her, or 
you,’ cries he m his gross voice 

‘ Under your favour, Mr Sprott,’ said I, ‘ this young 
lady IS come from Scotland seeking him, and by w hatever 
mistake, was given the name of your house for a direction 
An error it seems to have been, but I think this places 
both you and me — ^who am but her fellow traveller by 
accident — under a strong obbgation to help our country 
woman 

‘ Will you ding me daft ’ ’ he cries I tell ve, I ken 
naething and care less either for him or his breed I telt 
ye the man owes me money ’ 
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‘ That may very well be, sir, said I, who was now rather 
more angry than himself ‘ At least, I owe you nothing , 
the young lady is under my protection , and I am neither 
at all used with these manners, nor m the least content 
with them ’ 

As I said this, and without particularly thinking what 
1 did, I drew a step or two nearer to his table, thus 
strikmg, by mere good fortune, on the only argument 
that could at all aifect the man The blood left his lusty 
countenance 

* For the Lord’s sake dinna be hasty, sir * ’ he cried 
* I am truly wibhfu’ no to be offensive But ye ken sir, 
I’m like a wheen guid natured, honest, canty auld fallows 
— my bark is waur nor my bite To hear me, ye nucht 
whiles fancy I was a wee thing dour , but na, na • it s a 
kmd auld fallow at heart, Sandie Sprott ’ And ye could 
never imagme the fyke and fash this man has been to me ’ 

‘ Very good, sir,’ said I ‘ Then I will make that much 
freedom with your kindness as trouble you for your 
last news of Mr Drummond ’ 

‘ You’re welcome, sir ’ ’ said he ‘ As for the young 
ieddy (my respeo s to her '), he U just have clean forgotten 
her I ken the man, ye sec, I have lost siller by him eie 
now He thinks of naebody but just himsel , clan, 
kmg, or dauchter, if he can get his wamefui, he would give 
them a the go by » ay, or his correspondent either For 
there is a sense in whiUi I may be nearly almost said to be 
his correspondent The fact is, we are employed tnegether 
m a business affair and I think it s like to turn out a dear 
affair for Sandie Sprott The man s as guid s my pairtner, 
and I give ye my mere word I ken naethmg by where he 
IS He micht be coming here to Helvoet , he micht come 
here the mom, he michtnae come for a twaimonth , 
I would wonder at naethmg — or just at the ae thing, 
and that s if he was to pay me my siller Ye see what 
way I stand with it , and it’s clear I m no very hkely to 
meddle up with the young leddy as ye ca her She 
cannae stop here that s ae thing certain sure Dod, 
sir, I’m a lone man ’ If I was to tak her m, it’s highly 
possible the hellicat would try and gar me marry her when 
he turned up ’ 

‘ Enough of this talk,’ said I ‘ I will take the young 
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leddy among better friends Give me pen, mk, and paper, 
and I will leave here for James More the address of my 
correspondent m Leyden He can inquire from me 
where he is to seek his daughter ’ 

This word I wrote and sealed , which while I was domg, 
Sprott of his own motion made a welcome ojBfer, to charge 
himself with Miss Drummond’s mails, and even send a 
porter for them to the mn I advanced him to that effect 
a dollar or two to be a cover, and he gave me an acknow- 
ledgment in writing of the sum 

Whereupon (I givmg my arm to Catriona) we left the 
house of this unpalatable rascal She had said no word 
throughout, leaving me to judge and speak in her place, 
I, upon my side, had been careful not to embarrass her 
by a glance , and even now, although my heart still glowed 
mside of me with shame and anger, I made it my affair to 
seem quite easy 

‘ Now,’ said I, ‘ let us get back to yon same mn where 
they can speak the French, and have a piece of dinner, 
and inqui-ne for con\eyanoes to Rotteidam I will never 
be easy till I have }on safe again in the hands of Mrs 
Gebbie ’ 

‘ I suppose it wiU have to be,’ said Catriona ‘ though 
whoever will be pleased, I do not thmk it viU be her 
And I will remind y ou this once again that I have but one 
shilling, and three baubees 

And just this once again,’ said I, ‘ I will remind you 
it was a blessing that I came alongst v itli y ou 

‘ What else would I be thmkmg all this time ’ ’ savs 
she, and I thought weighed a bttle on my arm ‘ It is 
you that are the good friend to me ’ 


CHAPTER XXIII 

TRAVELS IN HOLLAND 

Tkp rattel waggon, v hich is a kind of a long waggon 
set With benches, carried us m four hours of travel to the 
great city of Rotterdam It was long past dark by then 
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but the streets were pretty brightly hghted and thronged 
with wild like outlandish characters — bearded Hebrews 
black men, and the hordes of courtesans, most indecently 
adorned with finery, and stopping seamen by their very 
sleeves, the clash of talk about us made our heads to 
whirl, and what was the most unexpected of all, we 
appeared to be no more struck with all these foreigners 
than they with us I made the best face I could, for the 
lass’s sake, and my own credit, but the truth is I felt 
ilk© a lost sheep, and my heart beat m my bosom with 
anxiety Once or twice I inquired after the harbour or 
the berth of the ship Bose , but either fell on some w^ho 
spoke only Hollands, or my own Erench failed me Trying 
a street at a venture, I came upon a lane of lighted houses, 
the doors and wmdows thionged with waaf like painted 
women, these jostled and mocked upon us as we passed, 
and I was thankful we had nothing of their language A 
httle after we issued forth upon an open place along the 
harbour 

‘ We shall be domg now,’ cries I, as soon as I spied masts 
‘ Let us walk here by the haroour We are sure to meet 
some that has the Enghsh and at the best of it we may 
hght upon that very ship ’ 

We did the next best, as happened, for, about nine 
of the evening, whom should we walk mto the arms of 
but Captain Sang ? He told us they had made their run 
m the most incredible brief time, the wind holding stiong 
till they reached port , by v-hich means his passengers weie 
ail gone all eady on their further travels It was impossible 
to ciiase after the Gobbles mto High Germany, and we 
had no other acquamtance to fall back upon but Captain 
Sang himself It was the more gratifymg to find the 
man friendly and wishful to assist He made it a small 
afiair to find some good plain family of merchants, vhere 
Catriona might harbour till the Rose was loaden de 
dared he would then bhthely carry her back to Leith 
for nothmg and see her safe in the hands of Mr Gregory , 
and m the meanwhile carried us to a late ordinary for the 
meal we stood in need of He seemed extremely friendly, 
as I say, but what surprised me a good deal, rather bolster 
ous m the bargam, and the cause of this was soon to 
appear Eor at the ordmary, ca llin g for Rhenish wine 
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and drinking of it deep, he soon became unutterablv 
tipsy In this case, as too common with all men, but 
especially with those of his rough trade, what httle sense or 
manners he possessed deserted him, and he behaved 
himself so scandalous to the young lady, jestmg most 
ill favourably at the figure she had made on the ship’s 
rail, that I had no resource but carry ner suddenly away 
She came out of the ordmary chngmg to me close 
"Take me avay, David’ she said " You keep me I 
am not afiaid with vou ’ 

" And have no cause, my little friend ’ ’ cried I, and could 
have found it m my heait to weep 

‘ Where wiU you be takmg me ’ ’ she said agam ‘ Don’t 
leave me at all evei ts — ^never leave me ’ 

‘ Where am I tal mg you to ’ ’ says I, stoppmg, for I 
had been staving on ahead m mere blmdness ‘I must 
stop and think But 1 11 not leave you, Catriona , the 
Lord do so to me, and more also, if I should fail or fash 
you ’ 

She ciept close into me by way of a reply 
Here,’ I said, " is the stillest place we have hit on 
yet in this busy byke of a city Let us sit down here under 
yon tree and consider of our course ’ 

That tree (which I am httle hke to forget) stood hard 
by the harbour side It was like a black mght, but lights 
were in the houses, and nearer hand in the quiet ships, 
there was a shining of the city on the one hand, and a buzz 
hung over it of many thousands walking and talking, 
on the other, it was dark and the water bubbled on the 
sides I spread my cloak upon a builder s stone, and made 
her sit there, she would have kept her hold upon me 
for she still shook with the late affronts, but I wented to 
think clear, disengaged myself, and paced to and fro 
before her, in the manner of w hat we call a smi ggler s 
walk, belaoourmg my brains for any remedy By the 
course of these scattering thoughts I was brought suddenly 
face to face wnth a remembrance that m the heat and haste 
of our departure, I had lefu Captam Sang to pay the 
ordmary At this I began to laugh out loud, for I thought 
the man well served , and at the same time by an mstmc 
tive movement, carried my hand to the pocket where my 
money was I supposed it was in the lane where the 
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women jostled us , but there is only the one thing ceitam, 
fchat my purse w as gone 

‘ You will have thought of somethmg good,’ said she 
observing me to pause 

At the pinch we were m, my mmd became suddenly 
clear as a perspective glass, and I saw there was no choice 
of methods I had not one doit of com, but in my pocket 
book I had still my letter on the Leyden merchant, and 
there was now but the one way to get to Leyden, and that 
was to walk on our two feet 

‘ Catriona,’ said I, ‘ I know you’re brave and I believe 
you’re strong — do you think you could walk thirty miles 
on a plain road We found it, I believe, scarce the two 
thirds of that, but such was my notion of the distance 
‘ David,’ she said, ‘ if you will just keep near, I will go 
anywhere and do anjrbhing The courage of my heart 
it IS all broken Do not be leaving me in this horrible 
countrv by mj self, and I will do all else ’ 

‘ Gan you start now and march all night ? ’ said I 
‘ I wiU do all that you can ask of me, she said, and 
never ask you why I have been a bad, ungrateful giil 
to j^ou and do what you please with me now ’ And I 
think Miss Barbaia Grant is the best lady in the y^orld, 
she added, ‘ and I do not see what she v ould deny you 
for at all events ’ 

This was Greek and Hebrew to me, but I had other 
matters to consider, and the first of these was to get clear 
of that city on the Leyden road It proved a cruel 
problem, and it may have been one or two at night ere 
we had solved it Once beyond ^he houses, there was 
neither moon nor stars to guide us, only the whiteness 
of the vay m the midst and a blackness of an alley on 
both hands GLhe walking vas besides made most extra 
ordinary difficult by a plain black frost that fell suddenly 
in the small hours and turned that highvay mto one 
long slide 

‘ Well, Catnona,’ said I, ‘ here we are hke the king s 
sons and the old wives’ daughters in your daft lilce High 
land tales Soon we’ll be going over the ‘ seven Ben% 
the seven glens and the seven Tnounuain moors ” ’ Which 
was a common byword or overcome m those tales of hers 
that had stuck m my memory 
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* AJi/ says she, ‘ but here are no glens or mountains • 
Though I will never be denying but what the trees and 
some of the plam places hereabouts are very pretty 
But our country is the best yet ’ 

‘ I wish we could say as much for our own folk,’ says I, 
recalling Sprott and Sang, and perhaps James More 
himself 

‘ I will never complam of the country of my friend,’ 
said she, and spoke it out with an accent so particular 
that I seemed to see the look upon her face 

I caught in my breath sharp and came near fa llin g 
(for my pains) on the black ice 

* I do not know what you think, Catriona,’ said I, when 
1 was a httle lecovered ‘ but this has been the best day 
yet ’ I think shame to saj it when you have met m 
with such misfortunes and disfavours , but for me it has 
been the best da}, yet 

‘ It was a good day when you show ed me so much 
love,’ said she 

‘ And yet I think shame to be happy too ’ T w ent on 
‘ and you here on the road m the black night ’ 

‘ Where m the great world would I be else ? ’ she cried 
‘ I am thinking I am safest where I am with j ou 

‘ I am quite forgiven, then ’ I asked 
Will you not forgive me that time so much as not to 
take it in your mouth agam ’ ’ she cried There is nothing 
m this heart to you but thanlis But I will be honest 
too,’ she added, with a kmd of suddenness, and 1 11 never 
can forgive that g ri ’ 

‘ Is this Miss Grant agam ’ ’ saia I ‘ You said 5 our 
self she was the best lady in the world ’ 

‘ So she will be, indeed ’ ’ says Catriona ‘ But I will 
never forgive her for all that I will neve nevei forgi s 
her and let me hear tell of her no more 

‘ Well said I, ‘ this beats all that ever came to rav 
knowledge, and I wonder that you can mdulge youiseli 
m such bairnly whims Here is a young lady that was 
the best friend in the world to the both of us that learned 
us how to dress ourselves, and m a great manner how to 
behave, as anyone can see that knew us both before and 
after ’ 

But Catriona stopped square m the midst of the highway 
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‘ It IS this way of it,’ said she ‘ Either you will go 
on to speak of her, and I will go back to you town, and 
let come of it what God pleases • Or else you will do me 
that politeness to talk of other things ’ 

I was the most nonplussed person in this world, but 
I bethought me that she depended ahogether on my helji 
that she was of the frail sex and not so much beyond a 
child, and it was for me to be wise for the pair of 
us 

‘ My dear girl,’ said I, ‘ I can make neither head nor 
tads of this, but God forbid that I should do an3d}hmg 
to set you on the jee As for talkmg of Miss Giant, I 
have no such a mmd to it and I beheve it was yourself 
began it My only design (if I took you up at all) was for 
your own improvement, for I hate the very look of mjus 
tice Not that I do not wish you to have a good pride 
and a nice female delicacy, they become you well, but 
here you show them to excess ’ 

‘ WeU, then, have ;^ou done ’ ’ said she 
‘ I have done, said I 

* A very good thmg,’ said she, and we went on again, 
but now m silence 

It was an eerie employment to walk in the gross mght, 
beholding only shadows and hearmg nought but our own 
steps At first, I beheve our hearts burned agamst each 
other with a deal of enmity, but the darkness and the 
cold, and the sJence which only the cocks sometimes 
mterrupted or sometimes the farmyard dogs, had pretty 
soon brought down our pride to the dust, and for my 
own particular, I would have jumped at any decent 
opening for speech 

Before the day peeped came on a warmish ram and 
the frost was all wiped auay from among oar feet I took 
my cloak to her and sought to hap her in the same , she 
bade me, rather impatiently, to keep it 

‘ Indeed and I v-iU do no such thmg ’ said I Here 
am I, a great, ugly lad that has seen all kinds of weather, 
and here are you a tender pretty maid ' My dear, you 
would not put me to a shame ? ’ 

Without more words she let me cover her, which as 
I was domg m the darkness, I let my hand rest a moment 
on her shoulder almost like an embrace 
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‘You must try to be more patient of your friend,’ 
said I 

I thought she seemed to lean the least thing m the 
world against my bosom, or perhaps it was but fancy 

‘ There will be no end to your goodness,’ said she 

And we went on agam in silence, but now ail was 
changed , and the happiness that was m my hea^ ^ as hke 
a fire in a great chimney 

The ram passed ere day, it was but a sloppy mormng 
as we came mto the town of Delft The red gabled houses 
made a handsome show on either hand of a canal, the 
servant lasses were out slaistermg and scrubbmg at the 
very stones upon the public highway, smoke rose from a 
hundred kitchens and it came m upon me strongly it 
was time to break our fasts 

‘ Catriona,’ said I, ‘ I beheve you have j et a shiUmg 
and three baubees ’ ’ 

‘ Are you wantmg it ’ ’ said she, and passed me her 
purse ‘ I am wishmg it was five pounds ’ What will 
you want it for ^ ’ 

‘ And what have we been wal ki ng for all mght like a 
pair of waif Eg 3 Tpt 2 ans ’ ’ says I ‘ Just because I was 
robbed of my purse and all I possessed m that unchancy 
town of Rotterdam I will tell you of it now, because 
I think the worst is over, but we have stiU a good tramp 
before us till we get to where my money is, and if you 
would not buy me a piece of bread, I were like to go 
fasting 

She looked at me wuth open eyes By the hght of the 
new day she was all black and pale lor weaimess, so that 
my heart smote me for her But as for her she broke 
out laughmg 

‘ My torture ’ are we beggars then ’ ’ she cried 

You too ’ O, I could have wished for this same thmg » 
And I am glad to buj your breakfast to you But it 
would be pleisand if I would have had to dance to get a 
meal to you » Eor I beheve they are not very well ac 
quamted with our manner of dancing over here, and might 
be paying for the curiosity of that sight ’ 

I could have kissed her for that word, not w ith a lover s 
mind, but in a heat of admiration For it always warms 
a man to see a woman brave 
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We got a drink of milk from a country wife but new 
come to tbe town, and m a baker’s, a piece of excellent, 
hot, sweet smelling bread, which we ate upon rhe road 
as we went on That road from Delft to the Hague is 
just five miles of a fine avenue shaded with trees, a canal 
on the one hand, on the other excellent pastures of cattle 
It was pleasant here mdeed 

‘And now, Davie,’ said she, ‘what will you do with 
me at all events ’ ’ 

‘ It is what we have to speak of,’ said I, ‘ and the soonei 
yet the better I can come by money m Leyden, that 
wiU be aU well But the trouble is how to dispose of you 
until your father come I thought last mght you seemed 
a little sweir to part from me ? ’ 

‘ It will he more than seeirung then,’ said she 
‘ You are a very young maid,’ said I, ‘ and I am but 
a very young callant This is a great piece of difficulty 
What way aie we to manage ’ Unless mdeed, you could 
pass to be my sister ? ’ 

* And what for no ? ’ said she ‘ if you would let me ^ ’ 

‘ I w ish you were so, indeed,’ I cried ‘ I would be a 
fine man if I had such a sister But the rub is that you 
are Catnona Drummond ’ 

‘ And now I will be Catnona Balfour, she said ‘ And 
who IS to ken They are aU strange folk here ’ 

‘ If you think that it would do,’ says I ‘ I own it 
troubles me I would like it very lU, if I advised you at 
all wrong 

‘ DaMd, I have no friend here hut you,’ she said 
‘ The mere truth is, I am too young to be your friend,’ 
said 1 ‘ I am too young to advise you, or you to be 
advised I see not what else we are to do, and yet I 
ought to warn you 

‘ I wiU have no choice left said she ‘ M3, father 
James Moie has not used me very weU, and it is not the 
first time I am cast upon your hands like a sack of barley 
meal, and have nothing else to think of but your pleasure 
If you will have me, good and weU If you will not ’ — 
she turned and touched her hand upon my arm — ‘ David, 
I am afraid,’ said she 

‘No but I ought to warn you,’ I began, and then 
bethought me I was bearer of the purse, and it would 
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never do to seem too churlish ‘ Catriona/ said I, ‘ don’t 
misunderstand me I am just trying to do my duty by 
you, girl ’ Here am I gomg alone to this strange city, 
to be a sohtary student there, and here is this chance 
arisen that you might dwell vith me a bit, and be like 
my sister , you can surely understand this much, my dear, 
that I would just love to have you ’ ’ 

* Well, and here I am,’ said she ‘ So that’s soon 
settled ’ 

I know I was m duty bounden to have spoke more 
plam I know this was a great blot on my character, 
for which I was lucky that I did not pay more dear But 
I mmded how easy her dehcacy had been startled with a 
word of kissmg her in Barbara’s letter, now that she 
depended on me, how was I to be more bold’ Besides, 
the truth is, I could see no other feasible method to dis 
pose of her And I dare say mchnation pulled me very 
strong 

A httle beyond the Hagae she fell very lame and made 
the rest of the distance heavily enough Twice she must 
rest by the wa;> side, which she did with pretty apologies, 
callmg herself a shame to the Highlands and the race 
she came of and nothmg but a hmdrance to myself It 
was her excuse, she said, that she was not much used with 
walkmg shod I would have had her strip ofi: her shoes 
and stockmgs and go barefoot But she pointed out to 
me that the w omen oi that country, even m the landvi ard 
roads, appeared to be all shod 

‘ I must not be disgracmg my brother, said she, and 
was very merry with it all, although her face told tales 
of her 

There is a garden m that city we were bound to, sanded 
below with clean sand, the trees meet mg overnead, some 
of them tiimmed, some pleached, and the whole place 
beautified with alleys and arbours Heie I left Catnona 
and went forward by myself to find my correspondent 
There I drew on my credit, and asked to be recommended to 
some decent, retiring lodging My baggage bemg not 
yet arrived I told him I supposed I should require his 
caution with the people of the house , and explamed that, 
my sister bemg come for a while to keep house with me, 
I should be wantmg two chambers This was ail very 
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well , but tbe trouble was that Mr Balfour m his letter of 
recommendation had condescended on a great deal of 
particulars, uid never a word of any sister in the case 
I could see my Dutchman was extremely suspicious and 
viewing me over the rims of a great pair of spectacles — 
he was a poor, frail body, and reminded me of an mfirm 
rabbit — ^he began to question me close 

Here I fell m a panic Suppose he accept my tale 
(thinks I), suppose he invite my sister to his house, and that 
I bring her I shall have a fine ravelled pirn to unwind, 
and may end by disgracing both the lassie and myseK 
Thereupon I began hastily to expound to him my sister’s 
character She was of a bashful disposition it appeared, 
and so extremely feaiful of meeting strangers that I had 
left her at that moment sitting in a pubhc place alone 
And then, being launched upon the stream of falsehood, 
I must do like aU the rest of the world m the same circum 
stance, and plunge in deeper than was any service , adding 
some altogether needless particulars of Miss Balfoui s ill 
health and retirement durmg ohildnood In the midst of 
which I awoke to a sense of my behaviour, and was turned 
to one blush 

The old gertleman was not so much deceived but what 
he discovered a willingness to be quit of me But he 
was first of all a man of business, and knowing that my 
money was good enough, howeve-r it might be with my 
conduct, he was so far obligmg as to send his son to be my 
guide and caution in the matter of a lodging Ihis implied 
my presenting of the young man to Catriona The poor, 
pretty child was muon recovered with resting, looked and 
behaved to perfection, and took my arm and gave me the 
name of brother more easily than I could answer her 
But there was one misioitune thinking to help, she was 
rather towardly than otherwise to my Dutchman And 
I could not but refiect that hliss Balfour had rather sud 
denly outgrown her bashfulness And there was another 
thmg, the difference of our speech I had the Low Countiy 
tongue and dwelled upon my words , she had a hill voice, 
spoke with something of an English accent only far more 
dehghtful, and was scarce quite fit to be called a deacon 
m the craft of talking English grammar, so that, for a 
brother and sister, we made a most uneven pair But 
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tiie young Hollander was a heavy dog, without so much 
spirit m his belly as to remark her prettiness, for which 
I scorned him And as soon as he had found a cover 
to our heads, he left us alone, which was the greater 
service of the two 


CHAPTER XXIV 

FULL STORY OF A COPY OF HBINECCIUS 

The place found was in the upper part of a house backed 
on a canal We had two rooms, the second entering 
from the first , each had a chimney built out into the floor 
m the Dutch manner , and being alongside, each had the 
same prospect from the window of the top of a tree below 
us m a httle court of a piece of the canal and of houses 
m the Holland architecture and a church spue upon the 
further side A full set of beUs hung in that spire and made 
dehghtful music, and when there was any sun at all, it 
shone direct in our two chambers From a tavern hard 
by we had good meals sent in 

The first night we were both pretty weary, and she 
extremely so There vas httle talk between us, and I 
packed her oS to her bed as soon as she had eaten The 
first thmg m the morning I wrote word to Sprott to have 
her mails sent on, together with a hne to Alan at his chief’s , 
and had the same despatched, and her breakfast ready, 
ere I waked her I was a little abashed when she came 
forth in her one habit and the mud of the way upon her 
stockings By what inquiries I had made, it seemed a 
good few days must pass before ber m^'ils could come to 
hand in Levden, and it was plainly needful she must have 
a shift of things She was unwiUing at first that I should 
go to that expense, but I reminded her she was now a 
rich man’s sister and must appear suitably in the part, 
and we had not got to the second merchant s before she 
was entirely charmed into the spuit of the thing, and her 
eyes sbimng It nleased me to see her so innocent and 
thorough in this plcasuie W'hat was more extraordinary 
« as the passion mto which I fell on it m> self , being never 
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satisfied that I had bought her enough or fine enough, 
and never weary of beholding her in different attires 
Indeed I began to understand some httle of Miss Grant’s 
immersion in the interest of clothes for the truth is, 
when you have the ground of a beautiful person to adorn, 
the whole business becomes beautiful The Dutch 
chmtzes I should say were extraordinary cheap and fine , 
but I would be ashamed to set dovn what I paid for 
stockings to her Altogether I spent so great a sum upon 
this pleasuring (as I may call it) that I was ashamed for 
a great while to spend more , and by way of a set off, I 
left our chambers pretty bare If we had beds, if Catnona 
was a httle braw, and I had hght to see her by we were 
richly enough lodged for me 

By the end of this merchandising I was glad to leave 
her at the door with all our purchases, and go for a long 
wall?: alone in which to read myself a lecture Here had 
I taken under my roof, and as good as to my bosom, a 
voung lass extremely beautiful, and whose innocence 
was her peril My talk with th<=^ old Dutchman, and the 
hes to which I was constramed, had aheady given me a 
sense of how my conduct must appear to others and now, 
after the strong admiration I had just experienced and 
the immoderacy vith which I had contmued my vam 
purchases, I began to thmk of it mj seK as verv hazarded 
I bethought me if I had a sister mdeed, whether I w ould so 
expose her, then jiidgmg the case too pioblematical, 
1 varied my question into this, vhether I voiild so trust 
Catnona in the hands of any otuer Christian being the 
answer to which made my f ice to bum The more cause, 
smce I had oeen entrapped and had entrapj cd the girl 
into an undue situation that I sho ild behave in it with 
scrupulous nicety She dcjicnded on me wholly for her 
bread and shelter, in case I should alarm her delicacy, 
she had no retreat Besides I was ho’™ host and her pro 
tector, and the more irregularly I had fallen in these 
positions, the less excuse for me if I should profit by the 
same to forward even the most honest suit , for w ith the 
opportumt es that I enjoyed, and which no wise parent 
would have suffered for a moment, even the most honest 
suit would be unfair I saw I must be extremely hold 
off m my lelations, and yet not too much so neither, 
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for if I had no right to appear at all in the character of a 
suitor, I must yet appear continnally, and if possible 
agreeably, in that of host It was plain I should require 
a great deal of tact and conduct perhaps more than my 
years ajfforded But I had rushed in where angels might 
have feared to tread, and there was no way out of that 
posit on save by behaving right while I was m it I made 
a set of rules for my guidance , prayed for strength to be 
enabled to observe them, and as a more human aid to the 
same end purchased a studv book in law Thi^ bemg aU 
I could thmk of I relaxed from these grave considerations , 
whereupon my mind bubbled at once into an effervescency 
of pleasing spirits, and it was like one treading on air 
that I turned homeward As I thought that name of 
home, and recalled the image of that figure awairmg me 
between four w^alls my heart beat upon my bosom 

My troubles began with my return She ran to greet 
me wath an obvious and affectmg pleasure She was clad, 
besides, entirely in the new clothes that I had bought for 
her, looked m them beyond expression well, and must 
walk about and drop me curtsies to display them and to 
be admired I am sure I did it with an ill grace for I 
thought to have choked upon the words 

"W ell,’ she said, ‘ if you will not be carmg for my 
pretty ciothes, see what I have done with our two cham 
hers ’ And she showed me the place all \ ery finely 
swept, and the fires glowing m the two chimneys 

I was glad of a chance to seem a little more severe 
than I quite felt Catriona,* said I, I am very much 
displeased with you and you must never agam lay a hand 
upon my room One of us two must have the rule while 
we are here together it is most fit it should be I who 
am both the man and the elder, and I give ;>ou that for 
my command ’ 

She dropped me one of her curtsieb, which were extra 
ordinary taking If you will he cross,’ said she, ‘ I must 
be makmg pretty manners at you, Dai le I will be very 
obedient, as I should be when every stitch upon all there 
is of me belongs to vou But you wiU not be very cross 
either, because now I have not anyone else ’ 

This struck me hard, and I made haste, in a kmd of 
penitence, to blot out all the good effect of my last speech 
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In tins direction progress was more easy, being down hill , 
she led me forward, smiling , at the sight of her, in the 
brightness of the jhre and with her pretty becks and looks, 
my heart was altogether melted We made our meal 
with mfimte mirth and tenderness and the two seemed 
to be commmgled mto one, so that onr very laughter 
sounded like a kmdness 

In the midst of which I awoke to better recollections, 
made a lame word of excuse, and set myself boorishly 
to my studies It was a substantial instructive book 
that I had bought, by the late Dr Heineccius, in which 
I was to do a greit deal reading these next few days, 
and often very glad that I had no one to question me of 
what I read Methought she bit her lip at me a little 
and that cut me Indeed it left her wholly solitary, the 
more as she was very little of a reader, and had never a 
book But what was I to do ? 

So the rest of the evemng flowed by almost without a 
speech 

I could have beat myself I could not lie m my bed 
that night for rage and repentance, but walked to and fro 
on my bare feet till I was nearly perished for the chimney 
was gone out and the frost keen The thought of her in 
the next room, the thought that she might even hear me 
as I walked, the remembrance of my churhshness and that 
I must continue to practise the same ungrateful course 
or be dishonoured, put me beside my reason I stood 
hke a man between ScvUa and Chary bdis Whal must ^he 
tJiin'L of me ^ was my one thought that softened me 
continuaUy into wealmess What ts to become of uh ^ 
the other which steeled me agam to resolution This was 
my first night of wakefulness and divided counsels, of 
winch I was now to pass many, pacing like a madman, 
sometimes weeping like a childish boy, sometimes praymg 
(I fain would hope) like a Christian 

But prayer is not very diJBficult and the hitch comes m 
practice In her presence, and above all if I allowed any 
beginmng of familiarity, I found I had very little com 
mand of what should foUow But to sit all day in the 
same room with her, and feign to be engaged upon Hemec 
eras, surpassed my strength So that I fell instead upon 
the expedient of absentmg myself so much as I was able 
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taking out classes and sitting there regularly oftt?n with 
small attention, the test of which I found the other day 
m a notebook of that period, where I had left off to follow 
an edifying lecture and actually scribbled m my book 
some very ill verses, though the Latmity is rather better 
than I thought that I could ever have compassed The 
evil of this course was unhappily near as great as its 
advantage I had the less time of trial, but I believe, 
while the time lasted I was tried the more extremely 
For she being so much left to solitude, she came to greet 
my return with an mcreasmg fervour that came nigh to 
overmaster me These friendly offers I must barbarously 
cast back, and my rejection sometimes wounded her so 
cruelly that I must unbend and seek to make it up to her 
m kmdness So that our time passed m ups and downs, 
tiffs and disappointments upon the whicn I could almost 
say (if it may be said with reverence) that I was crucified 

The base of my trouble was Catriona’s extraordmary 
mnocence, at which I was not so much surprised as filled 
with pity and admiration She seemed to have no thought 
of our position, no sense of my struggles , welcomed any 
mark of my weakness with responsive joy, and when I 
was drove again to my retrenchments, did not always 
dissemble her chagrm There were times when I have 
thought to myself, If she were over head m love, and set 
her cap to catch me, she would scarce behave much 
otherwise ’ and then I would fall a gam mto wonder at 
the simplicity of woman from whom I felt (m these 
momenls) that I was not wortny to be descended 

111 ere was one point in particular on which our warfare 
turned, and of all things, this was the question of her 
clothes My baggage had soon followed me from Rotter 
dam, and hers from Heivoet She had now, as it were 
two wardrobes, and it grew to be understood between 
us (I could never tell how) that when she was friendly she 
would wear my clothes and when otherwise her owm 
It was meant for a buffet, and (as it were) the renunciation 
of her gratitude , and I felt it so in my bosom but was 
generally more wise than to appear to have observed the 
circumstance 

Once mdeed, I was betrayed mto a childishness greater 
than her own it fell m this way On my return from 
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classes, thinking upon her devoutly with a great deal of 
love and a good deal of annoyance in the bargain, the 
annoyance began to fade away out of my mind, and 
spying m a window one of those forced flowers, of which 
the Hollanders are so skilled m the artifice, I gave way to 
an impulse and bought it for Catnona I do not know 
the name of that flower, but it was of the pink colour, and 
I thought she would admire the same, and carried it 
home to her with a wonderful soft heart I had left her 
m my clothes, and when I returned to find her all changed 
and a face to match I cast but the one look at her from 
head to root, ground my teeth together, flung the window 
open, and my flower mto the court, and then (between 
rage and prudence) myself out of that room agam, of 
which I slammed the door as I went out 

On the steep stair I came near falling, and this brought 
me to myself, so that I began at once to see the folly of my 
conduct I went, not mto the street as I had purposed, 
but to the house court, which was alw ays a solitary place, 
and where I saw my flower (that had cost me vastly more 
than it was worth) hanging m the leafless tree I stood 
by the side of the canal and looked upon the ice Country 
people went by on their skates, and I envied them I 
could see no way out of the pickle I was in , no way so 
much as to return to the room I had just left No doubt 
was m my mind but I had now betrayed the secret of my 
feelings, and to make things worse, I had shown at the 
same time (and that wnth wretched boyishness) incivihty 
to my helpless guest 

I suppose she must have seen me from the open window 
It did not seem to me that I had stood there very long 
before I heard the crunchmg of footsteps on the frozen 
snow, and turmng somewhat angrily (for I was in no spirit 
to be mterrupted) saw Catnona drawing near She was 
all changed agam, to the clocked stockmgs 

Are we not to have our walk to day ’ ’ said she 

I was lookmg at her m a maze Where is your 
brooch ? ’ says I 

She carried her hand to her bosom and coloured high 
‘ I will have forgotten it,* said she ‘ I will run upstairs 
for it quick, and then surely we’ll can have our walk ’ 

There was a note of pleadmg m that last that staggered 
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me, I had neither words nor voice to utter them, 
I could do no more than nod by way of answer, and the 
moment she had left me, climbed into the tree and 
recovered my flower which on her return I offered her 

‘ I bought it for you Catnona,’ said I 

She fixed it in the midst of her bosom with the brooch, 
I could have thought tenderly 

* It IS none the better of my handlmg ’ said I again, 
and blushed 

‘ I will be liking it none the worse, you may be sure of 
that,® said she 

We did not speak so much that day, she seemed a 
thought on the reserve, though not u nkin dly As for me, 
all the time of our walkmg, and after we came home, and 
I had seen her put my flower into a pot of water, I was 
thmking to mj^self what puzzles women were I was 
thinking the one moment it was the most stupid thing 
on earth she should not have perceived my love , and the 
next, that she had certainly perceived it long ago, and 
(bemg a wise girl with the fine female instmct of p’^opriety) 
concealed her knowledge 

We had our walk daily Out m the streets I felt more 
safe, I relaxed a little m my guardedness and for one 
thing, there was no Heineccius This made these periods 
not only a relief to myself, but a particular pleasure to my 
poor child When I came back about the hour appomted, 
I would generally find her ready dressed, and glowmg 
with anticipation She would prolong their duration 
to the extreme, seeming to dread (as I did myself) the hour 
of the return and there is scarce a field or waterside near 
Leyden, seaice a street or lane there, where we have not 
Imgered Outside of these, I bade her confine herself 
entirely to our lodgings this m the fear of her encounter 
mg any acquaintance, -which would have rendered our 
position very difihcult From the same apprehension 
I would ne\er suJfler her to attend church nor even go 
myself, but made some kind of shift to hold worship 
privately in our own chamber — hope with an honest 
hut I am quite siiiy%a«aih divided mmd 
Indeed there was scarce anythmg that more affected me 
than thus to kneel cLo-wn alone with her before God like 
man and wife 
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One day it was snowing downright hard I had thought 
it not possible that we should \enture forth, and was 
surprised to find her waiting for me ready dressed 

‘ I will not be doing without my walk,’ she cried * You 
are never a good boy, Davie, m the house , I will never be 
caring for you only m the open air I tliink we two will 
better turn Egyptian and dwell by the roadside ’ 

Ihat was the best walk yet of all of them, she clung 
near to me m the fallmg snow it beat about and melted 
on us, and the drops stood upon her bright cheeks like 
tears and ran into her smiling mouth Strength seemed 
to come upon me with the sight like a giant’s , I thought I 
could have caught her up and run with her into the utter 
most places in the earth, and we spoke together all that 
time beyond belief for freedom and sweetness 

It was the dark night when we came to the house door 
She pressed my arm upon her bosom ‘ Thank you 
kindly for these same good hours,’ said she, on a deep note 
of her voice 

The concern in winch I fell mstantly on this address, 
put me with the same swiftness on my guard, and we 
were no sooner m the chamber, and the light made, than 
she beheld the old dour, stubborn countenance of the 
student of Hemeccius Doubtless she was more than 
usually hurt , and I know for myself, I found it more than 
usually difficult to mamtam mv strangeness Even at 
the meal, I durst scarce unbuckle and scarce lift my 
eyes to her and it was no sooner over than I fell agam 
to my civilian, with more seeming abstraction and less 
understanding th^n before Methought, as I read, I could 
hear m 3 - heart strike like an eight day clock Hard as I 
feigned to study, there was still some of mv evesight that 
spilled beyond the hook upon Catriona She sat on the 
floor by the side of my great rrail, and the chimney lighted 
her up, and shone and blmked upon her, and made her 
glow and darken through a vonder of fine hues Now she 
would be gazmg m the fire, and then agam at me and at 
that I would be plunged in a terror of myself and turn the 
pages of Hemeccius fike ^ paan looking for the text m 
church 

Suddenly she called out aloud O, why does not my 
father come ? ’ she cried, and fell at once i|ito astorm of tears 
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I leaped up, flung Hemeccms fairly in tlie fire, ran to her 
side, and cast an arm around her sobbing body 

She put me from her sharply You do not love your 
friend,’ says she ‘ I could be so happy too, if you would 
let me ^ ’ And then, * O, what will I have done that you 
should hate me so ’ ’ 

‘ Hate you » ’ cries I, and held her firm ‘ You blmd 
lass, can you not see a little m my wretched hearts Do 
you not thmk when I sit there, readmg m that fool book 
that I have just burned and be damned to it I take ever 
the least thought of any stricken th ng but just yourself ’ 
Night after night I could have grat to see you sitting there 
your lone And what was I to do ^ You are here under 
my honour , would you punish me for that ’ Is it for that 
that you would spurn a iovmg servant * 

At the word, with a smaU sudden motion she clung 
near to me I raised her face to mine, I kissed it, and she 
bowed her brow upon my bosom, clasping me tight 
I saw in a mere whirl like a man drunken Then I heard 
her voice sound very small and muffled in my clothes 
‘ Did you kiss her truly ’ ’ she asked 
There went through me so great a heave of surprise 
that I was all shook with it 

‘ Miss Grant ’ ’ I cried, all m a aisorder ‘Yes, I asked 
her to kiss me good bye, the w Lich she did ’ 

‘ Ah, well ’ ’ said she, you have kissed me too, at all 
events ’ 

At the strangeness and sweetness of that word, I saw 
where we had fallen , rose, and set her on her feet 

‘ This will never do,’ said I ‘ This will never, never do 

0 Catrme, Catrine ’ ’ Then there came a pause in which 

1 was debarred from any speakmg And then, ‘ Go away 
to your bed ’ said I ‘ Go away to y our bed and leave me ’ 

She turned to obey me like a child, and the nest I knew 
of it, had stopped m the very doorw ay 
‘ Good mght, Davie ’ ’ said she 

* And O, good night, my love * ’ I cried, with a great 
ontbreak of my soul and caught her to me again, so that it 
seemed I must have broken her The nest moment I 
had thrust her from the room, shut to the door even with 
violence, and stood alone 

The rrnlk was spilt now the w ord was out and the truth 
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told I had crept like an nntrusty man into the poor 
maid’s affections , she ^ xs in my hind like any frail, 
innocent thing to make or mar and what v^v>ipon of 
defence was left me’ It seemed like a symbol that 
Hemeccms, my old protection, was now burned I 
repented, yet could not find it in my heart to blame myseK 
for that great failure It seemed not possible to have 
resisted the boldness of her innocence or that last tempta 
tion of her weepmg And aU that I had to excuse me did 
hut make my sm appear the greater — it was upon a nature 
so defenceless, and with such advantages of the position, 
that I seemed to have practised 

What was to become of us now’ It seemed we could 
no longer aweil in the one place But where was I to go ? 
or where she’ Without either choice or fault of ours, 
life had conspired to wall us together m that narrow place 
I had a wild thought of marrying out of hand and the 
next moment put it from me with revolt She was a 
child, she could not tell her own heart, I had surprised 
her weakness I must never go on to build on thxt sur 
prisal, I must keep her not only clear of repioach, but 
free as she had come to me 

Down I sat before the fire and reflected, and repented, 
and beat my brams in vam for any means of escaj)e 
About two of the morning, there we^e three red embers 
^eft and the house and all the city was asleep when I was 
aware of a small sound of weepmg m the next room She 
thought that I slept, the poor soul she regretted her 
wealmess— and what perhaps (God help her ’) she called 
her forwardness — and m the dead of the night solaced 
herself with tears Tender and bitter feelmgs, love and 
pemtence and pity, struggled m my soul , it seemed I was 
under bond to heal that weepmg 

‘ O, try to forgive me • * I cried out, ‘ try try to f orgi\ 0 
me Let us forget it all, let us try if we 11 no can forget it ’ ’ 
There came no answer but the sobbing ceased I stood 
a long while with my hands still clasped as I had spoken , 
then the cold of the night laid hold upon me with a shudder, 
and I think my reason reawakened 

‘ You can make no hand of this, Davie ’ thinks I 
To bed with you like a wise lad and try if you can sleep 
To morrow y ou may see youi V9ay ’ 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THE RETURN OE JAMES MORE 

I WAS called on the morrow out of a late and troubled 
slumber by a knocking on my door ran to open it, and 
had almost swooned with the contrariety of my feelings, 
mostly painful, for on the threshold, m a rough wrap 
rascal and an extraordinary big laced hat, there stood 
James More 

I ought to have been glad perhaps without admixture, 
for there was a sense in which the man came like an answer 
to prayer I had been savmg till my head was weary that 
Catriona and I must separate, and looking till my head 
ached for any possible means of separation Here were 
the means come to me upon two legs, and joy was the 
hindmost of my thoughts It is to be considered, however, 
that even if the weight of the future were lifted ofi me by 
the man’s arrival, the present heaved up the more black 
and menacing so that as I first stood before bim m my 
shirt and breeches, I believe I took a leapmg step backward 
like a person shot 

‘ Ah,’ said he, ‘ I have found you, Mr Balfour ’ And 
ofiered me his large, fine hand, the which (recovermg at 
the same time my post m the doorway, as if with some 
thought of resistance) I took him by doubtfully ‘ It is 
a remarkable circumstance how our affairs appear to 
mtermmgle,’ he continued ‘ I am owing vou an apology 
for an unfortunate intrusion upon yours, which I suffered 
myself to be entrapped into by my confidence m that 
false face, Prestongrange , I thmk shame to own to you 
that I was ever trustmg to a lawyer ’ He shrugged his 
shoulders wnth a very French air ‘ But indeed the man 
is very plausible, says he ‘ And now it seems that you 
have busied yourself handsomely m the matter of my 
daughter, for whose direction I was remitted to vourself ’ 

I think, SIT said I, with a very painful air that it 
will be necessarv w e two should have an explai ation 

‘There is nothing ami^s’ he asked My agent, 
Mr Sprott ’ 
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‘ For God’s sake moderate your voice ^ ’ I cried She 
must not hear till we have had an explanation * 

‘ She IS in this place ^ * ones he 
‘ That IS her chamber door,’ said I 
‘ You are here with her alone ’ ’ he asked 
‘ And who else would I have got to stay with us ? * cues I 
I will do him the justice to admit that he turned pale 
‘ This IS very unusual,’ said he ‘ This is a very unusual 
circumstaiice You are right, we must hold an 
explanation ^ 

So saying he passed me by, and I muat own the tall 
o^d rogue appeared at that moment extraordinary dignified 
He had now, for the first time, the view of my chamber, 
which I scanned (I may say) with his eyes A bit of 
morning sun glinted m by the window pane, and showed 
it ofi, my bed, my mails, and washing dish, with some 
disorder of my clothes, and the unlighted chimney, made 
the only plemshing , no mistake but it looked bare and 
cold, and the most unsuitabife, beggaily place conceivable 
to harbour a young lady At the same time came in on 
my mind the recollection of the clothes that T had bought 
for her and I thought this contrast of poverty and 
prodigalitv bore an ill appearance 

He looked all about the chamber for a seat, and findmg 
nothing else to his purpose except my bed, took a place 
upon the side of it, where, after I had closed the door, 
I could not very well avoid jommg him For however 
this extraordinary mterview might end, it must pasb if 
possible without waking Catriona ind the one thing 
needful was that we should sit close and talk low But I 
can scarce picture what a pair we made he in his great 
coat which the coldness my chamber made extiemoly 
suitable I shivering in my shirt and breeks , he with very 
much the air of a judge, and I (whatever I looked) with 
very much the feelings of a man who has heaid the last 
trumpet 

Well ’ says he 

And ‘ Weil,’ I began, but found myself unable to go 
further 

You tell me she is here ’ ’ said h© again, but now with 
a spice of impatience that seemed to brace me up 

‘ She IS m this house,’ said I, ‘ and I knew the circum 
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stance would be called unusual But you are to consider 
bow very unusual the whole business was from the begin 
mng Here is a young lady landed on the coast of Europe 
with two shillings and a penny halfpenny She is directed 
to yon man Sprott in Helvoet I hear you call him your 
agent All I can say is he could do nothing but damn and 
swear at the mere mention of your name, and I must fee 
him out of my own pocket even to receive the custody or 
her effects You speak of unusual circumstances, Mr 
Drummond, if that be the name you prefer Here was a 
circumstance, if you like, to which it w as barbarity to have 
exposed her ’ 

‘ But this IS what I cannot understand the least,’ said 
J ames ‘ My daughter was placed mto the charge of some 
responsible persons, whose names I have forgot ’ 

Gobble was the name ’ said I , and there is no doubt 
that Mr Gebbie should have gone ashore with her at 
Helvoet But he did not Mr Drummond, and I think 
you might praise God that I was there to offer m his 
place * 

‘ I shall have a word to say to Mr Gebbie before long,’ 
said he ‘ As for yourself, I think it might have occurred 
that you were somewhat young for such a post ’ 

‘ But the choice was not between me and somebody 
else, it was between me and nobod;^ cried I ‘ Nobody 
offered in my place, and I must say I think you show a 
very small degree of gratitude to me that did ’ 

‘ I shall wait until I understand my obligation a httle 
more in the particular,’ says he 

‘ Indeed, and I think it stares you m the face, then,* 
said I ‘ Your child was deserted, she was clean flung 
away m the midst of Europe, with scarce two shillings, 
and not two words or any language spoken there I must 
say, a bonny busmess ’ I brought her to this place 
I gave her the name and the tenderness due to a sister 
All this has not gone without expense, but that I scarce 
need to hint at They were services due to the young 
lady’s character which I respect , and I think it would be 
a bonny business too, it I was to be singing her praises 
to her father ’ 

‘ You are a young man,’ he began 
‘ So I hear you teU me,’ said I, with a good deal of heat 
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‘ You are a very young man,’ he repeated, ‘ or you 
would have understood the significancy of the step ’ 

‘ I think you speak very much at your ease, cried I 
‘ What else was I to do ? It is a fact I might have hired 
some decent poor woman to be a third of us, and I declare 
I never thought of it until this moment ’ But where was 
I to find her, that am a foreigner myself’ And let me 
pomt out to your observation, Mr Drummond, that it 
would have cost me money out of my pocket For here 
IS just what it comes to, that I had to pay through the 
nose for your neglect and there is only the one story to it, 
just that you were so unloving and so careless as to have 
lost your daughter ’ 

j&e tnat lives m a glass house should not be casting 
stones,’ says he ‘ and we will finish mquinng into the 
behaviour of Miss Drummond before we go on to sit m 
judgment on her father ’ 

‘ But I will be entrapped into no such attitude,* said I 
‘ The character of Miss Drummond is far above inquiry, 
as her father ought to know So is mine, and I am telling 
you that There are hut the two wsuy s of it open The one 
IS to express your thanks to me as one gentleman to another 
and to say no more The other (if you are so difficult as 
to he stifl dissatisfied) is to pay me that which I have 
expended and be done ’ 

He seemed to soothe me with a hand in the air There, 
there,’ said he ‘ You go too fast, you go too fast, Mr 
Balfour It is a good thmg that I have learned to be 
more patient And I believe you forget thet T have yet 
to see my daughter ’ 

I began to be a little relieved upon this speech and a 
change m the man’s manner that I spied in him as soon 
as the name of money fell between us 

‘ I was thinking it would be more fit — if you will excuse 
the plamness of my dressing in your presence— -that I should 
go forth and leave you to encounter her alone ’ ’ said I 
‘ What I would have looked for at your hands * says he , 
and there was no mistake but what he said it civilly 

I thought this better and better still, and as I began to 
pull on my hose recalling the man siinpuacnt mendicancy 
at Prestongiange’s, I determined to pursue what seemed 
to he my victory 
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‘ If you have any mind to stay some while m Levden,* 
said I, ‘ this room is very much at your disposal, and I can 
easy find another for myself m which way we shall have 
the least amount of fiittmg possible, there bemg only one 
to change * 

‘ Why, SIT,' said he, making his bosom big, ‘ I think 
no shame of a poverty I have come by in the service of 
my kmg, I make no secret that my affairs are quite 
involved , and for the moment, it would be even impossible 
for me to undertake a journey ’ 

‘ Until you have occasion to communicate with your 
friends,’ said I, perhaps it might be convement for you 
(as of course it would be honourable to myself) if you were 
to regard yourself m the light of my guest ? ’ 

‘ Sir, said he, ‘ when an offer is frankly made I think 
I honour myself most to imitate that franloiess Your 
hand Mr David, you have the character that I respect 
the most, you are one of those from whom a gentleman 
can take a favour and no more words about it I am an 
old soldier,’ he went on, looking rather disgusted like 
around my chamber, ‘ and you need not fear I shall prove 
burthensome I have ate too often at a dyke side, drank 
of the ditch, and had no roof but the ram ’ 

I should be telling you,* said I, ‘ that our breakfasts 
are sent customarily in about this time of morning I 
propose I should go now to the tavern, and bid them add 
a cover for vourself and delay the meal the matter of an 
hour, which will give you an interval to meet your daughter 
in * 

Methought his nostrils wagged at this ‘ 0, an Hour ? * 
says he That is perhaps superfiuous Half an hour 
JMr David, or sav twenty minutes, I shall do very well 
in that And by the way,’ he adds, detaining me by the 
coat what is it you drmk m the mornmg, whether ale 
or wme ? * 

‘ To be frank with you, sir,* says I, ‘ I drink nothing 
else but spare, cold water ’ 

Tut tut,’ says he, that is fair destruction to the 
stomach, take an old campaigner s word for it Our 
country spirit at home is perhaps the most entirely whole 
some, but as that is not come at able, Rhenish or a 
white wme of Burgundy will be next best * 
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‘ I shall make it my business to see yon are supplied/ 
said I 

Why, very good,’ said he, ‘ and we shall make a man 
of you yet, IMr David ^ 

By this tune, I can hardly say that I was mmding him 
at all, beyond an odd thought of the kmd of father in law 
that he was like to prove , and all my cares centred about 
the lass his daughter, to whom I determined to convey 
some warning of her visitor I stepped to the door 
accordmgly, and cried through the panels, knocking 
thereon at the same time Miss Drummond, here is 
your father come at last * 

With that I went forth upon my errand, having (by 
two words) extiaordmarily damaged my a&ns 


CHAPTER XXVI 

THE THREESOME 

Whether or not I was to be so much blamed, or rather 
perhaps pitied, I must leave others to judge My shrewd 
ness (of which I have a good deal, too) seems not so great 
with the ladies No doubt at the moment when I 
awaked her I was thinkmg a good deal of the effect upon 
James More , and similarly when I returned and we were 
all sat down to breakfast, I contmued to behave to the 
young lady with deference and distance , as I still thmk to 
have been most wise Her father had cast doubts upon 
the innocence of my friendship , and these it was my first 
busmess to allay But there is a kmd of an excuse for 
Catriona also We had shared m a scene of some tender 
ness and passion and given and received caresses I had 
thrust her from me with violence , I had called aloud upon 
her m the night from the one room to the other she had 
passed hours of wakefulness and weepmg, and it is not 
to be supposed I had been absent from her pillow thoughts 
Upon the back of this to be awaked, w ith unaccustomed 
formahty under the name of Miss Drummond, and to be 
thenceforth used with a great deal of distance and respect, 
led her entirely m error on my private sentiments, and 
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she was indeed so incredibly abused as to imagine me 
repentant and trymg to draw off » 

The trouble betwixt us seems to have been this that 
whereas I (since I had first set eyes on his great hat) 
thought smgly of James Moie, his return and suspicions, 
she made so little oi these that I may say she scaice 
remarked them, and aU her troubles and doings regarded 
what had passed between us m the night before This is 
partly to be explamed oy the innocence and boldness of 
her character and partly because James More, having 
sped so ill m his interview with me, or had his mouth closed 
by my invitation, said no word to her upon the subject 
At the breakfast, accordmgly it soon appeared we were 
at cross purposes I had looked to find her m clothes of 
her own I found her (as if her father were forgotten) 
wearing some of the best that I had bought for her, and 
which she knew (or thought) that I admired her m I 
had looked to find her imitate my affectation of distance, 
and be most precise and formal, instead I found her 
flushed and wild hke, with ej^es extraordinary bright, and 
a painful and varying expression, calhng me by name with 
a sort of appeal of tenderness, and referrmg and deferring 
to my thoughts and wishes hke an anxious or a suspected 
wife 

But this was not for long As I beheld her so regardless 
of her own mterests, which I had jeopardised and w as now 
endeavourmg to recover, I redoubled my o^n coldness m 
the manner of a lesson to the girl The more she came 
forward the further I drew back , the more she betrayed 
the closeness of our intimacy, the more pointedly ciTfii I 
became until even her father (if he had not been so engrossed 
with eating) might have observed the opposition In the 
midst of which, of a sudden, she became wholly changed, 
and I told myself, with a good deal ot relief, that she had 
took the hint at last 

All day I was at my classes or m quest of my new 
lodgmg, and though the hour of our customary walk 
hung miserably on my hands I cannot say but I was 
happ3. on the w hole to find my way cleared the girl again 
in proper keeping, the father satisfied or at least acqaies 
cent, and myself free to prosecute my love with honour 
At supper, as at all our meals it w as James IMore that did 
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the talking No doubt but be talked well if anyone eould 
have bebeved bun But I will speak of him presently 
more at large The meal at an end, he rose, got his great 
coat, and lookmg (as I thought) at me, observed he had 
affairs abroad I took this for a hmt that I was to be gomg 
also, and got up, whereupon the girl, who had scarce 
given me greeting at my entrance, turned her eyes upon 
me wide open with a look that bade me stay I stood 
between them hke a fish out of water turnmg from one 
to the other, neither seemed to observe me, she gazing 
on the floor, he buttoning his coat which vastlj^ swelled 
mv embarrassment This appearance of indifference 
argued, upon her side, a good deal of anger very near to 
burst out Upon his, I thought it horiibly alarming , I 
made sure theie was a tempest brewing there, and con 
sidermg that to be the chief peril, turned towards him and 
put myself (so to speak) in the man’s hands 

‘ Can I do anythmg for you, jMr Drummond ? ’ says I 

He stifled a yawn, which agam I thought to be duplicity 
‘ Why, Mr David, said he, ‘ smce you are so obligmg as 
to propose it, you might show me the way to a certam 
tavern ’ (of w hich he gave the name) ‘ where I hope to fall 
m with some old companions m arms 

There was no more to say, and I got my hat and cloak 
to bear him company 

‘ And as for you ’ says he to his daughter ‘ you had best 
go to your bed I shall be late home, and Batly to bed and 
early to rise, gais bonny lasses have bright eyes ’ 

Whereupon he kissed her with a good deal of tenderness, 
and ushered me before him from the door This was so 
done (I thought on purpose) that it was scarce possible 
there should be any partmg salutation , but I observed 
she did not look at me, and set it down to terror of James 
More 

It was some distance to that tavern He talked all the 
way of matters which did not mterest me the smallest, 
and at the door dismissed me with empty manners 
Thence I walked to my new lodgmg where I had not so 
much as a chimney to hold me warm, and no society but 
my own. thoughts These were still bright enough, I 
did not so much as dream that Catiiona was turned agamst 
me, I thought we were hke folk pledged, I thought we 
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had been too near and spoke too warmly to be severed, 
least of all by what were only steps m a most needful 
policy And the chief of my concern was only the kind 
of father m law that I was gettmg, which was not at all 
the kind I would have chosen and the matter of how 
soon I ought to speak to him, which was a dehcate point 
on several sides In the first place, when I thought how 
young I was I blushed all over and could almost have 
found it m my heait to have debisted onlv that if once I 
let them go from Leyden without explanation, I might lose 
her altogether And m the second place, there was our 
very irregular situation to be kept in view, and the rather 
scant measure of satisfaction I had given James More that 
mormng I concluded, on the whole, that delay would not 
hurt anything, yet I would not delay too long neither, 
and got to my cold bed with a full heart 

The next day as James More seemed a httle on the com 
plammg hand in the matter of my chamber, I offered to 
have m more furniture , and commg in the afternoon, with 
porters bringing chairs and tables, found the girl once moie 
left to herself She greeted me on my admission civilly, 
but withdrew at once to her own room, of v- hich she shut 
the door I maae mj disposition, and paid and dismissed 
the men so that she might hear tn'=‘m go, when I supposed 
she would at once come forth again to speak to me I 
waited yet awhile, then knocked upon her door 
‘ Catrioiia ’ said I 

The door was opened so quickly even before I had the 
word out that I thought ^he must ha\e stood behind it 
hstenmg She remained there m the mterval quite still, 
but she had a look that I cannot put a name on, as of one 
m a bitter trouble 

‘ Are we not to have our walk to day either ? ’ so I 
faltered 

‘ I am thanking you,’ said she ‘ I will not be oarmg 
much to walk now that my father is come home ’ 

But I thmk he has gone out himself and left you here 
alone, said I 

And do you thmk that was very kindly said ? she asked 
‘ It was not unkindly meant,’ I lephed ‘ What ails 
you Catriona ’ What have I done to you that you should 
<‘urn from me like this ? * 
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‘ I do not turn from you at all,’ she «?aid, speaking very 
carefully ‘ I will ever be grateful to my friend that was 
good to me , I will evei be his friend in all that I am able 
But now that my father James More is come agam, there 
IS a dilfeience to be made, and I think there are some 
thmgs said and done that would be better to be forgotten 
But I will ever be your friend m all that I am able, and 
if that IS not all that if it is not so much Not 
that you will be caring ’ But I would not have you think 
of me too hard It was true what you said to me, that I 
was too young to be advised, and I am nopmg you wiU 
remember I was just a child I would not hke to lose your 
friendship at all events ’ 

She began this very pale , but before she was done, the 
blood was m her lace like scarlet, so that not her words 
only, but her face and the trembling of hei very hands, 
besought me to be gentle I saw for the first time how 
very wrong I had done to place the child in that position, 
wheie she had been entrapped into a moment’s v eakness, 
and now stood before me hke a person shamed 

‘ Miss Drummond,’ I said, and stuck, and made the 
same beginning once agam, ‘ I wish you could see into mv 
heart,’ I cried ‘ You would read there that my respect is 
undiminished If that veie possible, I should say it was 
mcreased This is but the result of the mistake we made , 
and had to come , and the loss said of it now the bet-^er 
Of all of our hfe here, I promise you it snail never pass my 
bps I \vOuld like to piomise ;)ou too that I would never 
think of it but it s a mcmoiy that will be alv ays dear to 
me And as for a friend, jou have one here that would 
die for you 

‘ I am thanlung you,’ said she 

We stood aw hile silei t and my sorrow^ for myself 
began to get the upper hand , for here were all my dicams 
come to a sad tumble, and my love lost, and myself 
alone again in the world as at the beginning 

‘ WeU said I, ‘we shall be friends alwavs, that’s a 
certam thmg But this is a kind of farewell, too it’s a 
kmd of farewell after all , I shall alwaj s ken Miss Drum 
mond, but this is a farewell to my Catiiona ’ 

I looked at her I could hardly say I saw her, but she 
seemed to £crow great and brighten m mv e;^ es , and with 
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that I suppose I must have lost my head, for I called out 
her name agam and made a step at her with my hands 
reached forth 

She shiank back hke a person struck, her face flamed, 
but the blood sprang no faster up mto her cheeks, than 
what it flowed back upon my own heart, at sight of it 
with penitence and concern I found no words to excuse 
myself, but bo\ ed before her veiy deep and went my 
ways out of the house with death in my bosom 

I think it was about five days that followed without any 
change I saw her scarce ever but at meals, and then of 
course m the company of James More If we were alone 
even for a moment, I made it my devoir to behave the 
more distantly and to multiply respectful attentions, havmg 
always m mv mind s eye that picture of the girl shr inkin g 
and flammg in a blush, and in my heart more pity for her 
than I could depict m words I was sorry enough for 
myself, I need not dwell on that, having fallen all my 
length, and more than all my height in a few seconds, 
but, indeed, I was near as sorry for the girl, and sorry 
enough to be scarce angry with her save by fits and starts 
Her plea was good , she was but a child , she had been 
placed m an unfair position, if she had deceived herself 
and me, it was no more than was to have been looked for 

And for another thmg she was now very much alone 
Her father when he was by, was rather a oaressmg parent , 
but he was very easy led away by his affairs and pleasures, 
neglected hei without comj)unction or remark spent his 
mghts m taverns when he had the money which was more 
often than I could at aU account for, and even m the 
course of these few days, failed once to come to a meal, 
which Catriona and I were at last compelled to partake of 
without him It was the evening meal, and I left imme 
diately that I had eaten, observmg I supposed she would 
prefer to be alone , to which she agreed and (strange as it 
may seem) 1 quite beheved her Indeed, I thought 
myself but an eyesore to the girl, and a remmder of a 
moment s weakness that she now ahno’^red to think of 
So she must sit alone m that room where she and I had 
been so merry, and m the bhnk of that chimney w^hose 
light had shone upon our many difficult and tender 
moments There she must sit alone, and think of heiseli 
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as of a maid wiio had most unmaidenly proffered her 
affections and had the same rejected And m the mean 
while I would be alone in some other place, and reading my 
self (whenever I v as tempted to be angry) lessons upon 
human frailty and female delicacy And altogether I 
suppose there were never two poor fools made themoelves 
more unhappy m a greater misconception 

As for James, he paid not so much heed to us, or to 
anything in nature, but his pocket and his belly, and his 
own prating talk Before twelve hours v ere gone he had 
raised a small loan of me , before thirty, he had asked for 
a second and been refused Money and refusal he took 
with the same kind of high good nature Indeed, he had 
an outside air of magnanimity that was very w^ell fitted 
to impose upon a daughter , and the hght m which he was 
constantly presented in his talk, and the man s fine 
presence and great ways, went together pretty harmom 
ously So that a man that had no business with him, and 
either very little penetration or a furious deal of prejudice, 
might almoot have been taken m To me a-'^ter my first 
two in+cr\'iews, he was as plain as print, I saw him to be 
perfectly selfish, with a perfect mnocency in the same, 
and I would hearken to his sv aggering talk (of arms, and 
‘ an old soldier,’ and ‘ a poor Highland gentleman,’ and 
‘ the strength of my country and my friends ’ ) as I might 
to the babbling of a parrot 

The odd thing was that I fancy he hehevea some part 
of it hi nseK, or did at times, I tnmk he was so false all 
through that he scarce knew when he was lying , and for 
one thing his moments of dejection must have been 
wholly genuine There were times when he would be the 
most silent, affectionate, clinging creature possible, hold 
mg Catriona’s hand hke a big baby and begging of me not 
to leave if I had any love to him , of which, indeed I had 
none, but all the more to his daughter He would press 
and indeed beseech us to entertam him with our talk, a 
thing very difficult in the state of our relations , and again 
break forth mto pitiable regrets for his own land and 
friends, or mto Gaehc singing 

‘ This is one of the melancholy airs of my native land,’ 
he would say ‘ You may think it strange to see a soldier 
weep and indeed it is to make a near friend of you,’ says 
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he * But the notes of this smgmg are in my blood, and 
the words come out of my heart And when I mmd 
upon my red mountams and the wild birds callmg there, 
and the brave streams of water running down, I would 
scarce think shame to weep before my enemies * Then he 
would smg agam, and translate to me pieces of the song, 
with a great deal of bogghng, and much expressed contempt 
against the Enghsh language ‘ It says here,’ he would 
say ‘ that the sun is gone down and the battle is at an end, 
and the brave chiefs are defeated And it tells here how 
the stars see them fleemg mto strange countries or lymg 
dead on the red mountam , and they will never more shout 
the call of battle or wash their feet in the streams of the 
valley But if you had only some of this language, you 
would weep also because the words of it are beyond all 
expression, and it is mere mockery to tell you it in Enghsh 
Well, I thought theie was a good deal of mockery in the 
business one way and another , and vet, there v as some 
feelmg too, for which I hated him I think the worst of all 
And it used to cut me to the quick to see Catriona so much 
concerned for the old rogue, and weeping herself to see 
him weep when I was suie one half of h^s distress flowed 
from his last night’s drmking m some tavern There were 
times when I was tempted to lend him a round sum, and 
sec the last of him tor good, but this v o dd have been to 
see the last of Catriona as well, for winch 1 v as scarcely so 
piepaied, and besides it went against my conscience to 
squander my good money on one who was so little of a 
husbana 


CHAPTER XXVII 

A TWOSOME 

I BELIEVE it was about the fifth day, and I know at 
least that James was in one of his fi.ts of gloom, when I 
received three letters The first was from Alan offering 
to visit me in Leyden , the other two were out of Scotland 
and prompted by the same affair which was the death of 
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my uncle and my own complete accession to my rights 
Rankeillor’s was, of course, wholly m the business view, 
Miss Grant’s was bke herself, a httle more witty than wise, 
full of blame, to me for not havmg written (though how 
was I to write with such mteUigence ’) and of rallying talk 
about Catriona, which it cut me to the quick to read in her 
very presence 

For it was of course m my own rooms that I found them 
when I came to dinner, so that I was surprised out of my 
news m the very first moment of reading it This made a 
welcome diversion for all three of us, nor could any have 
foreseen the ill consequences that ensued It was accident 
that brought the three letters the same day, and that gave 
them mto my hand in the sam^ room with James More 
and of aU the events that flowed from that accident, and 
which I might have prevented if I had held my tongue, the 
truth IS that they were pre ordained before Agricola came 
mto Scotland or Abraham set out upon his travels 

The first that I opened was naturally Alan’s , and w hat 
more natural than that I should comment on bis design 
to visit me ? but I observed James to sit up with an air 
of immediate attention 

‘ Is that not Alan Breck that was suspected of tho Appin 
accident ? ’ he mquned 

I told him, Ay,’ it was the same , and he withheld me 
some time from my other letters, askmg of our acquaint 
ance, of Alan’s manner of life in France, of which I knew 
very little, and further of his visit as now proposed 

All we foifeiteci folk hang a little togetner,’ he ex 
plained, ‘ and besides I know the gentleman and though 
his descent is not the thmg, and mdeed he has no true 
right to use the name of Stewart he was \ery much 
admired m the day of Drummossie He did there like a 
ioldier , if some that need not be named had done as well 
the upshot need not have been so melancholy to remember 
There were two that did their best that day and it makes a 
bond between the pair of us,’ says he 

I could scarce refrain from shooting out my tongue 'i 
him, and could almost have wished that Alan had been 
there to have mquired a httle further mto that mention of 
his birth Though, they tell me, the same was mdeed not 
wholly regular 
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Meanwhile, I had opened Miss Grant’s, and could not 
withhold an exclaraation 

' Catriona,’ I cried, forgetting, the first time since her 
father was arrived, to address her by a handle, ‘ I am come 
mto my kingdom fauly, I am the laird of Shaws mdeed — 
my uncle is dead at last ’ 

She clapped her hands together, leaping from her seat 
The next moment it must have come over both of us at 
once what httle cause of joy was left to either, and we 
stood opposite, starmg on each other sadly 

But James showed himself a ready hypocrite ‘ My 
daughter, says he, ‘ is this how my cousin learned you to 
behave ’ Mr David has lost a near fnend, and we should 
first condole with him on his bereavement ’ 

‘ Troth sir,’ said I, turmng to him m a kind of anger, 

I can make no such great faces His death is as bhthe 
news as ever I got ’ 

‘ It s a good soldier’s philosophy,’ said James ‘ ’Tis 
the way of flesh we must all go, all go And if the gentle 
man was so far from your favour, why, very v ell ’ But 
we may at least congratulate you on your accession to 
your estates ’ 

‘ Nor can I say that either,’ I rephed, with the same 
heat ‘ It is a good estate , what matters that to a lone 
man that has enough already? I had a good revenue 
before in my frugahty , and but lor the man s death — 
which gratifies me, shame to me that must confess it ’ — 
I see not how anyone is to be bettered by this change ’ 

‘ Come, come,’ said he, ‘ you are more affected than 
you let on or you would never make yourseK out so lonely 
Here are three letteis, that means three that wi&h you 
w ell and I could name two more here m this very chamber 
I have known you not so very long, but Catriona, when we 
are alone, is never done with the smgmg of your praises ’ 

She looked up at him, a httle wild at that , and he shd 
off at once mto another matter the e-s.tent of my estate, 
whir h (during the most of the dinner time) he contmued 
to dwell upon with interest But it was to no purpose he 
dissembled , he had touched the matter with too gross a 
hand and I knew what to expect Dinner was scarce 
ate when he plainly discovered his designs He remmded 
Catriona of an errand, and bid her attend to it ‘I do not 
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see you should be gone beyond the hour/ he added, ‘ and 
friend David v ill be good enough to bear me company till 
you return ’ She made haste to obey him without words 
I do not know if she understood, I beheve not , but I was 
completely satisfied and sat strengthenmg my mind for 
vhat should follow 

The door had scarce closed behind her depaiture, when 
the man leaned back m his chair and addressed me with a 
good affectation of easiness Only the one thing betrayed 
him, and that v as his face , which suddenly shone all over 
with fine points of sweat 

‘ I am rather glad to have a word alone with you ’ says 
he, ‘ becauoe in our first interview there v ere some ex 
pressions you misapprehended and I have long meant to 
set you right upon My daughter stands bevond doubt 
So do you and I would make that good v itli my sword 
agamst all gamsaj^ers But, my dear David this woild is 
a censorious place — as who should knov it better than 
myself, who have lived ever smoe the days of my late 
departed father God sain him * m a perfect spate of 
calummes Me have to face to that you and me have 
to consider of that, we have to consider of that ’ And 
he wagged his head like a minister in a pulpit 

* To what eftect, Mr Drummond ’ ’ said I ‘ I would be 
obhged to you if you would approach 3 our point 

‘ Ay, a3 said he, laughing, ‘ like your chai actor, indeed ’ 
and what I most admire m it But the point my worthy 
felloe , is sometimes in a kit'^le bit ’ He filled a glass of 
wmo * Though between you and me that are such fast 
friends it need not bother us long The point, I need 
scarcely tell you, is my daughter And the first thing is 
that I have no thought in my mind of blaming you In the 
unfortunate cncumstances, what could you do else ? 
’Deed, and I cannot tell ’ 

‘ I thank you for that ’ said I, pretty close upon my 
guard 

‘I have besides studied your character,’ he vent on, 
‘ your talents are fair , you seem to have a mode^^ate com 
petence, which does no harm , and one thing with another, 
I am very happy to have to announce to you that I have 
decided on the latter of the two ways open ’ 

‘ I am afraid I am dull said I ‘ M^hat w xys are these ^ ’ 
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He bent kis brows upon me formidably and uncrossed 
his legs ‘ Why, sir, says he, I think I need scarce 
describe them to a gentleman of your condition, either 
that I should cut your thioat oi that you should marry 
my daughter ’ 

‘ You are pleased to be quite plam at last,’ said I 
‘ And I beheve I have been plam from the begmning > ’ 
cries he robustiou&ly ‘ I am a careful parent, IMr Balfour , 
but I thank God, a patient and delee Oer ate man There 
IS many a lather sir that ^ ould have hirded you at once 
either to the axtar or the field My esteem for your 
character ’ 

‘ Mr Drummond,’ I interrupted, ‘ if you have any 
esteem foi me at all, I will beg of you to moderate your 
voice It IS quite needless to rowt at a gentleman in the 
same chamber with j ourself and lending you his best 
attention 

‘ Wny, very true, says he, with an immediate change 
‘ And you must excuse the agitations of a parent 

‘ I undciotand you then ’ I continued — loi J wnl take 
no note of your other alternative, which perhaps it was a 
pity you let fall — I understand you rather to ofier me 
encouragement in case I should desire to apply for your 
daughter s hand ’ ’ 

‘ It IS not possible to express my meamng bettor, said 
he, ‘ and I see we snail do well together ’ 

‘ That remains to be yet seen,’ said I ‘ But so much I 
need make no secret oi, that I bear the lady j^ou refer to 
the most tender afiection, and I could not fancy, even in a 
dream, a better fort me than to get her ’ 

I was sure of it, I felt certain of you, David,’ he cried, 
and reached out his hand to me 

I put it by ‘You go too fast, Mr Drummond,’ said I 
There are conditions to be made , and there is a difficulty 
m the path, which I see not entirely how we shall come over 
I have told you that, upon my side, there is no objection 
to the mairiage but I have good reason to believe there 
will be much on tbe young lad/ s 

‘ This is all beside the mark says he I will engage for 
her acceptance 

I think ^o\i forget Mr Drummond ’ said I, ‘ that even 
m dealing iiith m self, you have been betrayed into two 
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three impalatable expressions I will have none such 
employed to the young lady I am here to speak and thmk 
for the two of us, and I give you to understand that I 
would no more let a wife be forced upon myself, than what 
I would let a husband be forced on the young lady ’ 

He sat and glowered at me like one m doubt and a good 
deal of temper 

* So that IS to be the way of it,’ I concluded ‘ I will 
marry Miss Drummond, and that bhthely, if she is entirely 
willmg But if there be the least unwillingness, as I have 
reason to fear — marry her will I never ’ 

‘ Well, well, said he, ‘ this is a small aSair As soon as 
she returns I will sound her a bit, and hope to reassure 
you ’ 

But I cut m agam ‘ Not a finger of you Mr Drum 
mond, or I cry off, and you can seek a husband to 3. our 
daughter somewhere else,’ said I ‘ It is I that am to be 
the only dealer and the only judge I shell satisfy myself 
exactly, and none else shall anyways meddle — you least 
of aU’ 

‘ Upon my word, sir ^ ’ he exclaimed, ‘ and who are you 
to be the judge ’ ’ 

‘ The bridegroom, I beheve,’ said I 

‘ This IS to quibble,’ he cried You turn your back upon 
the facta The girl, my daughter, has no choice left to 
exercise Her character is gone ’ 

And I ask your pardon,’ said I, ‘ but while this matter 
hes between her and you and me, that is not so ’ 

‘ What security have I » ’ he cried ‘ Am I to let my 
daughter’s reputation depend upon a chance ^ ’ 

You should have thought of all this long ago,’ said I, 
‘ before you were so misguided as to ^ose her , and not 
afterwards when it is quite too late I refuse to regard 
myself as any way accountable for your neglect, and I will 
be browbeat by no man living My mind is quite made 
up, and come what may, I will not depart from it a hair’s 
breadth You and me are to sit here m company till her 
return , upon which, without either word or look from you, 
she and I are to go forth agam to hold our talk If she 
can satisfy me that she is wiUing to this step, I will then 
make it , and if she cannot, I will not ’ 

He leaped out of his chair hke a man stung ‘ I can 
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spy your manoeuvre,’ he cned , ‘ you would work upon 
her to refuse ’ ’ 

‘ Maybe ay, and maybe no,’ said I ‘ That is the way 
it 13 to be, whatever 

‘ And if I refuse ’ ’ cries he 

‘ Then, Mr Drummond, it will have to come to the 
throat cutting,’ said I 

What with the size of the man his great length of arm, 
m which he came near ti \ allmg his father and his reputed 
skill at weapons I did not use this word without trepida 
tion, to say nothing at all of the circumstance that he was 
Catriona’s father But I might have spared myself 
alarms From the poorness of my lodgmg — ^he does not 
seem to have remarked his daughter’s dresses, which were 
mdeed all equally new to him — and from the fact that I 
had shown myseK averse to lend, he had embraced a 
strong idea of my poverty The sudden news of my 
estate convinced him ot his error, and he had made but 
the one bound of it on this fresh ventui e, to which he was 
now so wedded that I beheve he would have suhered 
anythmg rather than fall to the aiternati\ e of fightmg 

A little while longer he continued to dispute with me, 
until I hit upon a word that silenced him 

‘ If I find you so averse as to let me see the lady by 
herself,’ said I ‘ I must suppose you have very good 
grounds to think me in the right about her unwilhngness ’ 

He gabbled some kind of an e -incuse 

‘ But all this is very exhausting to both of our tempers,’ 
I added, ‘ and I thmk we would do better to preserve a 
judicious silence ’ 

The which we did until the gnl returned, and I must 
suppose would have cut a very ridiculous figure had there 
been any there to view us 
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CHATTER XXVIII 

m WHICH I AM LEFT ALONE 

X OPENED the do 01 to Catnona and stopped her on the 
threshold 

‘ Your father wishes ns to take our walk,’ said I 

She looked to James More who nodded, and at that, 
hke a trained soldier, she turned to go with me 

We took one of our old ways, where we had gone often 
together, and been more happy than I can tell of m the 
past I came a half a stex behi ■'d so that I could watch 
her unobserved The knockmg of her little shoes upon 
the way sounded extraordinary pretty and sad, and I 
thought it a strange moment that I should be so near 
both ends of it at once, and walk in the midst between 
two destinies and could not tell whether I was hearing 
these steps for the last time, or whethei the sound of 
them was to go in and out wi'^’h me till dea-^h should 
part us 

She avoided even to look at me, only ualked before 
her, hke one who had a guess of w=^hat was coming I 
saw I must speak soon before my courage was run out, 
but where to begm I knew not In this painful situation, 
when the girl was as good as forced into my arms and 
had aheady besought my forbearance, any excess of 
pressure must have seemed indecent, yet to avoid it 
wholly would have a very cold hke appeal ance Betw een 
these exti ernes I stood helpless and could have bit mv 
fingers, so that when at last I managed to speak at ail, 
it may be S'^id I spoke at random 

‘ Catnona ’ said I ‘ I am m a very painful situation , 
or rather so we are both, and I would be a good deal 
obhged to you if you would promise to let me speak 
through first of all, and not to mteirupt me till I have 
done 

She promised me that simply 

‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ this that I have got to say is very 
difficult, and I know very well I have no right to be 
saymg it After what passed between the two of us last 
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Friday, I have no manner of light We have got so 
ravelled up (and all by my fault) that I Imow veiy well 
the least I could do is just to hold my tongue, which was 
what I mtended fully, and there was nothmg further 
from my thoughts than to have troubled you agam 
But mj dear, it has become merely necessary, and no 
way by it You see, this estate of mme has fallen m, 
which makes o± me rather a better match, and the — ^the 
business woula not have quite the same ridiculous like 
appearance that it would before Besides whch, it’s 
supposed that our affairs have got so much ravelled up 
(as I was saying; that it would be better to let them be 
the way they are In my view, this part of the thing is 
vastly exaggeiate, and if I were you I would not ware 
two thoughts on it Only it’s right I should mention 
the same, because tneie s no doubt it has some mhuence 
on James More Then I thmk we were none so unhappy 
when we dwelt together m this town befoie I trunk we 
did picttv well together If you would look back, my 
dear ’ 

‘ I w ill look ne ther back nor lorward, she interrupted 
‘ Tell me the one thmg this is mv father s doing ’ ’ 

‘ He approves of it,’ said I ‘ He appro\ ed that I 
should ask your hand in marriage, and was gomg on 
agam with somewhat more of an appeal upon her feelings , 
but she maikf d me not and struck into the midst 

‘ He told you to ’ ’ she cried ‘ It is no sen^e denving 
it }Ou said yourself that there was nothing farther from 
youi thoughts He told you to ’ 

‘ He spoke of it the first, if that is what you mean,’ I 
beg'^n 

She was walkmg ever the faster, and looking fair m 
front of her, but\t this she made a httle noise in her 
head and I thought she would have run 

‘ WitLo it which,’ I went on, ‘ after \^hat 's ou sa-id last 
Friday , 1 ^vould ne\ er have beer' so ti oubksouie make 
the offer But when he as good as asked me what was 
I to do ‘i* ’ 

She stopped and turned round upon me 
Weil it is ref us* d at all events,’ she cried, and there 
will be an end of that 

An d bhe begin agam to walk forward 
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‘ I suppose I could expect no better,’ said I, * but I 
think you might try to be a little kmd to me for the last 
end of it I see not why you should be harsh I have 
loved you very well, Catriona — ^no harm that I should 
call you so for the last time, I have done the best that I 
could manage I am trymg the same still, and only vexed 
that I can do no better It is a strange thing to me that 
you can take any pleasure to be hard to me ’ 

‘ I am not thinking of you,’ she said ‘ I am thmking 
of that man my father ’ 

‘ Well, and that way, too » ’ said I ‘ I can be of use 
to 3^ou that way too, I will have to be It is very 
needful my dear, that we should consult about your 
father for the way this talk has gone, an angry man will 
be James More ’ 

She stopped again ‘ It is because I am disgraced ? * 
she asked 

‘ That IS what he is thmkmg,’ I rephed, ‘ but I have 
told you already to make nought of it ’ 

‘ It will be aU one to me,’ she cried ‘ I prefer to be 
disgraced ' 

I did not know very well what to answer, and stood 
silent 

There seemed to be somethmg workmg m her bosom 
after that last cry , presentlv she broke out, ‘ And what 
is the meanmg of all this’ Why is all this shame loun 
dered on my head ’ How could you dare it, David 
Balfour ’ ’ 

‘ My dear ’ said I, ‘ what else was I to do ’ ’ 

‘ I am not your dear ’ she said, ‘ and I defy you to be 
oaUmg me these words ’ 

‘ I am not thmkmg of my words,’ said I ‘ My heart 
bleeds for 30U, Miss Drummond Whatever I may say, 
he sure you have my pity m your difficult position But 
there is just the one thmg that I wish you would bear m 
view, if it was only long enough to discuss it quietly , for 
there is gomg to be a colheshangie when we two get 
home Take my word for it, it will need the two of us 
to make this matter end in peace ’ 

‘ Ay,’ said she There sprang a patch of red m either 
of her cheeks ‘Was he for fightmg you ? * said she 

* WeU, he was that ’ said I 
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She gave a dreadful kind of laugh ‘At all events, it 
IS complete * ’ she cried And then turning on me ‘ My 
father and I are a fine pair,’ said she, ‘ but I am thankmg 
the good God there will be somebody worse than what 
we are I am thanking the good God that he has let me 
see you so There will never be the girl made that will 
not scorn you 

I had borne a good deal pretty patiently, but this was 
over the mark 

‘ You have no right to speak to me hke that,’ said I 
‘ What have I done but to be good to you, or try to be I 
Amd here is my repayment ' O, it s too much ’ 

She kept looking at me with a hateful smile ‘ Coward ’ ’ 
said she 

‘ The word m your throat and m your father s ^ ’ I 
cried ‘ I have dared him this day already m your 
mterest I will dare him again, the nasty pole cat httle 
I care which of us should fall > Come said I, ‘ back to 
the house with us , let us be done with it, let me be done 
with the whole Hieland crew of you * You will see what 
you think when I am dead ’ 

She shook her head at me with that same smile I could 
have struck her for 

‘ O, smile away ’ I cried ‘ I have seen your bonnv 
father smile on the wrong side this day Not that I 
mean he was afraid, of course, I added hastily, ‘ but he 
preferred the other way of it 
‘ vYhat is this ’ she asked 
‘ When I ofiered to draw with him ’ said I 
‘ You offered to draw upon James More f ’ she cried 
‘ And I did so said I, ‘ and found him backward 
enough, or how would we be here ? ’ 

‘ There is a meaning upon this,’ said she ‘ What is it 
you are meaning ’ ’ 

‘ He w as to make you take me, I rephed, ‘ and I would 
not have it I said you should be tree, and I must speak 
with you alone, httle I supposed it would be such a 
speaking ’ “ And what if I }efuse ^ said he — “ Then it 

must come to the throat cutting says I, “/or 1 will no 
more have a husband forced on that young lady, than what 
I would have a wife forced upon myself ’ These were my 
words, they were a friend s words , bonnily have I been paid 
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for tliem » Now you have refused me of your own clear 
free will, and there lives no father m the Highlands, or 
out of them, that can force on this marriage I will see 
that your wishes are respected , I ill make the same my 
busmess as I have all through But I thmk you might 
have that decency as to affect some giatitude ’Heed, 
and I thought you knew me better ' I have not behaved 
quite well to you, but that was weakness And to thmk 
me a coward, and such a coward as that — O, my lass, 
there was a stab for the last of it ^ ’ 

‘ Havie, how would I guess ’ ’ she cried ‘ O, this is 
a dreadful busmess Me and mine, — she gave a kmd of 
wretched cry at the word — ‘ me and mine are not fit to 
speak to you O, I could be kneeling down to you m the 
street, I could be kissmg your h^'nds for forgiveness ’ ’ 

* I will keep the kisses I have got from you already,’ 
cried I ‘ I will keep the ones I wanted and that were 
somethmg worth , I will not be kissed m pemtence 

‘ What can you be thinkmg of this miserable girl ? ’ 
says she 

‘ What I am trying to tell on all this while » said I, 
* that you had best leave me alore whom you can make 
no more unhappy if you tried, and turn your attention 
to James More, your father, with tv horn ;jou are hke to 
have a queer pirn to wind ’ 

* Oh, that I must be going out mto the ’world alone 
with such a man ’ ’ she ciied and seemed to catch heiself 
m with a great effort ‘But trouble ;>omDeif no moie 
for that,’ said she ‘ He docs not k iotv tv hat kmd of 
nature is m n y heart He will pay me dear for this day 
of it , deal de r, will he pay 

She turned and began to go home and I to accompany 
her At which she stopped 

‘ I will be gomg alone,’ she said ‘ Tt is alone I must 
be seemg him ’ 

Some little time I raged about the streets, and told 
myself I was the worst used lad m Cliiistendom Anger 
choked me , it was all very v ell for me to breathe deep, 
it seemed there was not air enough about Levden to supply 
me, and I thought I would have burst like a man at the 
bottom of the sea I stopped and lauehed at myself at 
a street corner a mmute together laugamg out loud, so 
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that a passenger looked at me, which brought me to 
myself 

‘Well,’ I thought, ‘ I have been a gull and a mnny 
and a soft Tommy long enough Time it was done 
Here is a good lesson to have nothmg to do vith that 
accursed sex, that was the lum of the man m the beginning 
and will be so to the end God knows I was happy 
enough before evei I saw her , God knows I can be happy 
enough agam when I have seen the last of her 

That seemed to me the chief aSair to see them go 
I dwelled upon the idea fiercely, and presently slipped 
on, m a kmd of malevolence, to consider how very poorly 
they were likely to fare when David Balfour was no 
longer hy to be their milk cow at which to my own very 
gieat surprise, the disposition of m\ mind turned bottom 
up I was still angry I still hated her and yet I thought 
I owed it to myself tnat she should sufter nothing 

This earned me home agam at once where I found the 
mails dial n out and ready fastened by the door, and the 
father and daughter inth eveiy mark upon them of a 
recent disagreement Catriona was like a wooden doll, 
and James Moie breathed hard, his face was dotted with 
white spots and his nose upon one =?ide As soon as I 
came m, the girl looked at him with a steadi clear, dark 
look that might have been followed by a blow It was 
a hmt that was more contemptuous than a command, 
and I was surpi sed to see James Moie accept it It was 
piam he had had a master tallcing to , and I could see 
there must be more of the deiil m the <nil than I had 
guessed and more good humour about the man than I 
had given him the ciedit of 

He began, at least, calhng me Mr Balfour, and plainly 
speaking from a lesson, but he got not very fer, for at 
the first pompons sw ell of his voice Catr ona cut m 
‘ I wdl tell you what James More is meamng,’ said she 
‘ He means we have come to 5011, begcai folk, and have 
not behaved to yon vciy well and we are ashamed of 
our mgratitude and lU behaviour Now we are w anting 
to go away and be forgotten and my father will have 
guided his gear so ill that wee nnot even do that unless 
vou will give us some more alms Toi that is whit we 
are, at aU events beggar folk and sorners ’ 
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‘ By your leave, Mss Drummond,’ said I, ‘ I must 
speak to your father by myseK ’ 

She went into her own room and shut the door, without 
a word or a look 

‘ You must excuse her, Mr Balfour,’ says James More 
‘ She has no dehcacy ’ 

‘ I am not here to discuss that with you,’ said I, ‘ but 
to be q[uit of you And to that end I must talk of your 
position Now, Mr Drummond, I have kept the run of 
your affairs more closely than you bargained for I know 
you had money of your own when you were borrowong 
mine I know you have had more smce you were here in 
Leyden, though you concealed it even from your daughter ’ 

‘ I bid you beware I will stand no more baiting,’ he 
broke out ‘ I am s ck of her and you What kmd of a 
damned trade is this to be a parent ’ I have had expres 

sions used to me ’ There he broke off ‘ Sir, this is 

the heart of a soldier and a parent,’ he went on agam 
laying his hand on his bosom, ‘ outraged m both characters 
— and I bid you beware ’ 

‘ If you would have let me finish,’ says I, you would 
have found I spoke for your advantage 

‘ My dear friend ’ he cried ‘ I know I might have 
rehed upon the generosity of your character ’ 

‘ Man ’ will you let me speak ’ ’ said I ‘ The fact is 
that I cannot win to find out if you are rich or poor 
But it is my idea that your means, as they are mysterious 
m their source so they are something msufficient m 
amount , and I do not choose your daughter to be lackmg 
If I durst speak to herbclf, you may be ccitain I would 
never dream of trustmg it to you, because I know you 
hke the back of my hand and all your blustering talk is 
that much wmd to me However, I believe m your wav 
you do stiU care somethmg for your daughter after all, 
and I must just be domg with that ground of confidence, 
such as it is ’ 

Whereupon, I arranged with him that he was to com 
mumcate with me, as to his whereabouts and Catriona s 
welfare, m consideration of which I was to serve him a 
small stipend 

He heard the busmess out with a great deal of eagef 
ness and when it was done, ‘ My dear fellow my dear 
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son,* he cried out, ‘ this is more like yourself than any of 

it yet ' I will serve you with a soldier’s faithfulness * 

‘ Let me hear no more of it » says I ‘ You have got 
me to that pitch that the bare name of a soldier rises on 
my stomach Our traffic is settled, I am now gomg 
forth, and will return m one half hour, when I expect to 
find my chambers purged of you ’ 

I gave them good measure of time, it was my one 
fear that I might see Catriona agam, because tears and 
weakness were ready m my heart, and I cherished my 
anger like a piece of digmty Perhaps an hour went by, 
the sun had gone down, a httle wisp of a new moon was 
followmg it across a scarlet sunset already there were 
stars m the east and in my chambers, when at last I 
entered them, the mght lay blue I ht a taper and 
reviewed the rooms, m the first there remamed nothmg 
so much as to awake a memory of those who were gone , 
but m the second in a corner of the floor, I spied a httle 
heap that brought my heart mto my mouth She had 
left behmd at her departure all that she had ever had of 
me It was the blow that I felt sorest, perhaps because 
it was the last , and I f eU upon that pile of olothmg and 
behaved myself more foolish than I care to tell of 

Late in the mght m a strict frost, and my teeth chatter 
mg I came agam by some portion of my manhood and 
considered with myself The sight of these poor frocks 
and ribbons, and her shifts, and the clocked stockmgs, 
was not to be endured, and if I were to recover any 
constancy of mind, I saw I must be rid of them ere the 
mornmg It was my first thought to have made a fire 
and burned them, but my disposition has always been 
opposed to wastery, for one tbmg, and for another, to 
have burned these thmgs that she had worn so close 
upon her body seemed m the nature of a cruelty There 
was a corner cupboard m that chamber, there I deter 
mmed to bestow them The which I did and made it a 
long business, folding them with very httle skill mdeed 
but the more care and sometimes droppmg them with 
my tears the heart was gone out of me, I was weary 

as though I had run miles and sore like one beaten, 
when, as I was folding a kerchief that she wore often at 
her neck I observed there was a coiner neatly cut from 
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it It was a kei chief of a very pretty hue, on which I 
had frequently remarked, and once that she had it on, 
I remembered telling her (by way of a banter) that she 
wore my colours There came a glow of hope and like 
a tide of sweetness m my bosom, and the next moment 
I was plunged back m a fresh despair For there was 
the corner crumpled m a knot and cast down by itself m 
another part of the floor 

But when I argued with myself I grew more hopeful 
She had out that corner ofl m some childish freak that 
was mamfestlj tender that she had cast it away again 
was httle to be wondered at and I \^as inclmed to dwell 
more upon the first than upon the second, and to be 
more pleased that she had ever conceived the idea of 
that keepsake, than concerned because she had flung it 
fiom her in an hour of natural resentment 


CHAPTER XXIX 

WE MEET m DUKKIEK 

Altogether, then, I was scarce so miserable the next 
days but what I had many hopeful and happy snatcnes, 
threw myself with a good deal of constancy upon my 
studies , and made out to endure the time till Alan should 
ariive, or I might hear word of Catriona by the means of 
James More I had altogether thiee letters m the time 
of oux separation One was to announce their arrival m 
the town of Dunkirk m France from which place James 
shortly after started alone upon a private mission This 
was to England and to see Lord Holderness, and it has 
always been a bitter thougnt rhat my good money helped 
to pay the charges of the same But he has need of a 
long spoon vho sups with the deil, or James More either 
Durmg this absence, the time was to fall due for anotnor 
letter and as the letter was the condition of his stipend 
he had been so careful as to piepaie it beforehand and 
leave it with Catriona to be despatched The fact of our 
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correspondence aroused her suspicions, and he was no 
sooner gone than she had burst the seal What I received 
began accordingly m the writing of James More 

‘ My dear Sir, — Your esteemed favour came to hand 
duly, and I have to acknowledge the mclosure accoid 
mg to agreement It shall be all faithfully expended 
on my daughter who is well, and desires to be remembered 
to her dear fiiend I iBnd her in rather a melancholy 
disposition, but trust in the mercy of God to see her 
re estabhshed Our manner of life is very much alone, 
but we solace ourselves with the melancholy tunes of our 
native mountains, and by walking upon the margm of 
the sea that hes next to Scotland It was better days 
with me when I lay with five wounds upon my body on 
the field of Gladtomuir I have found employment here 
m the haras of a French nobleman where my experience 
IS valued But, my dear Sir, the wages are so exceedingly 
unsuitable that I would be ashamed to mention them, 
which makes 3^ our lemittances the more neccssaiy to mv 
daughter s comfort, though I daresay the sight of old 
friends would be still better 

‘ My dear Sir 

* Your aftectionate, obedient servant 

‘ James Macgbegor Drummond ’ 

Below it began m the hand of Catriona — 

‘ Do not be believmg him, it is all hes together — 
0 M D’ 

Not only did she add this postscript, but I thmk she 
must have come near suppressing the letter , for it came 
long after date, and was closely followed bv the tuird 
In the time betwixt them, Alan had armed and made 
another life to me with his merry conversation, I had 
been presented to his cousm of the Scots Dutch a man 
that drank more than I could have thought possible ana 
■was not otherwise 01 interest I had been entei tamed to 
many jovial dinners and given some mvself, all vith no 
gieat change upon my sorrow, and we two (by which I 
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mean Alan and myself, and not at all tlie cousm) had 
discnssed a good deal the nature of my relations with 
James More and his daughter I was naturally diffident 
to give particulars and this disposition was not anyway 
lessened by the nature of Alan s commentary upon those 
I gave 

‘ I cannae make heed nor tail of it,’ he would say, ‘ but 
it sticks m my mmd ye’ve made a gowk of yourself 
There s few people that has had moie experience than 
Alan Breck and I can never caU to mind to have heard 
tell of a lassie hke this one of yours The way that you 
tell it, the thing s fair impossible Ye must have made 
% terrible hash of the busmess, David 

‘ There are whiles that I am of the same mmd,’ said I 
‘ The strange thing is that j e seem to have a kind of 
ancy for her too ’ said Alan 
‘ The biggest kmd, Alan,’ said I, ‘ and I thmk I’ll take 
it to my grave with me ’ 

‘ WeU, ye beat me, whatever ’ ’ he would conclude 
I showed him the letter with Catriona’s postscript 
‘ And here again ’ ’ he cried ‘ Impossible to deny a 
kmd of decency to this Catriona, and sense forby ’ As 
for James More, the man’s as boss as a drum, he’s just 
a wame and a wheen words, though I’ll can never deny 
that he fought reasonably well at Gladsmuir, and it s true 
what he saj'S here about the five wounds But tne loss 
of him IS that the man’s boss ’ 

‘ Ye see, AJan said I, ‘ it goes against the gram with 
me to leave the maid m such pooi hands 

Ye couldnae weel find poorer ’ he admitted ‘ But 
what are ye to do with it ? It s this way about a man 
and a woman, ye see, Davie The weemenfolk have got 
no kmd of reason to them Either they hke the man 
and then a’ goes fine, or else tney just detest him and 
ye may spare your breath — ye can do naetning There s 
just the two sets of them — ^tnem that would sell their 
coats for ye, and them that never look the road ye’re on 
That’s a that there is to women, and you seem to be 
such a gomeial that ye cannae tell the tane frac the 
tither ’ 

‘ Well, and I’m afraid that’s true for me said I 
‘ And yet there s naething easier ’ ’ cued Alan ‘ I 
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could easy learn ye tiie science of the thing, but ye 
seem to me to be bom blmd, and there’s where the 
deefficulty comes m ’ 

‘ And can you no help me ? ’ I asked, ‘ you that are so 
clever at the trade ’ 

‘ Ye see, David I wasnae here,’ said he ‘ I’m like a 
field officer that has naebody but blmd men for scouts 
and eclaireuTs and what would he ken But it sticks 
m my mmd that ye 11 have made some kind of bauchle , 
and if I was you I would have a trv at her again ’ 

‘ Would ye so, man Alan’ ’ said I 
‘ I would e en’t,’ says he 

The third letter came to my hand while we were deep 
m some such talk and it wiU be seen how pat it fell to 
the occasion James p’^ofessed to be in some concern 
upon his daughter s health, which I believe was never 
better, abounded in kind expressions to myself, and 
finally proposed that I should visit them at Dunkirk 
‘ You will now be enjoymg the societv of my old 
comrade Mr Stewart,’ he wrote ‘ Why not accompany 
him so far m his return to Erance’ I have somethmg 
veiy particular for Mr Stewarts ear, and, at any rate, 
I would be pleased to meet m with an old feUow soldier 
and one so mettle as himself As for you, my dear sir, 
my daughter and I would be proud to receive our bene 
factor, whom we regard as a brother and a son The 
Eiench nobleman has proved a person of the most filthy 
aval ice of character, and I have been necessitate to leave 
the haras You will find us m consequence a httle poorly 
lodged m the auberge of a man Bazin on the dunes, but 
the situation is caller, and I make no doubt but we might 
spend some very pleasant days when Mr Stewart and I 
could recall our sei vices, and you and my daughter divert 
jmurselves in a manner more befittmg your age I beg 
at least that Mr Stewart would come her© , my business 
with him opens a veiy wide door 

‘ What does the man want with me ’ ’ cried Alan, 
when he had read What he wants with you is clear 
enough — it’s siller But what can he want with Alan 
Breck ’ ’ 

‘ O it’U be just an excuse said I ‘ He is still after 
this marriage, which I wish from my heart that we could 
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bring about And be asks you because he thinks I would 
be less likely to come wantmg you ’ 

Well, I wish that I kent,’ says Alan ‘ Him and me 
were never onyways pack, we used to girn at ither like 
a pair of pipers ‘‘ Somethmg for my ear,*’ quo’ he ’ 
ru maybe have somethmg for his hinder end, before we’re 
through with it Dod, I m thinking it would be a kind 
of divertisement to gang and see what he’ll be aftei ’ 
Eorbye that I could see your lassie then What ssiy ye, 
Davie ? Will ye ride with Alan ^ ’ 

You may be sure I was not backward, and Alan s 
furlough runmng towards an end, we set forth piesently 
upon this joint adventure 

It was near dark of a January day when we rode at 
last into the tov n of Dunkirk We left our horses at tlie 
post, and found a guide to Bazin’s mn, which lav beyond 
the walls Night was quite fallen, so that we were the 
last to leave that fortress, and heard the doors of it close 
bohmd us as we passed the budge On the other side 
there laj' a lighted suburb which we tnridded for a while, 
then turned into a daik lane, and presentl}. found ourselves 
wading in the lUGht among deep sand vhere ve could 
hear a bullering of the sea We travelled in this fashion 
for some while, foUowmg our conductor mostly by the 
sound of his voice, and I had begun to think he was 
perhaps misleading us, when e came to the top of a small 
brae, and there appeared out of the dar^uiess a dim hght 
m a window 

‘ Voila I auherge a Ba4in, says the guide 
Alan smacked his lips ‘ An unco lonelj?* bit,’ saia he, 
and I thought by his tone he was not v holly pleased 
A httle after and ■'le stood in the lo\\er storey of that 
house, which vais all in tne one apartment vith a stair 
leading to the chamber’s at the side benches and tabh s 
by the wall the cooking hre at the one end of it and 
snelves of bottles and the cellar trap at tlie othei Heie 
Bazm, who was en ill lookmg big man, told us the 
Scottish gentleman vas gone abroad he knew not where, 
but the joung lady was above, and he vould call hei 
down to us 

I took from my breast that kerchief wanting the corner 
and knotted it about my throat I could hear my heait 
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go, and Alan patting me on tiie shoulder with some of 
his laughable expressions, I could scarce refram from a 
sharp word But the tune was not long to wait I 
heard her step pass overhead, and saw her on the stair 
This she descended very quietly, and greeted me with a 
pale face and a certam seeming of earnestness, or uneasi 
ness, m her manner that extremely dashed me 

^ My f ath er, J ames More, will oe here soon He will 
be very pleased to see you, she said And then of a 
sudden her face flamed her eyes lightened, the speech 
stopped upon her lips , and I made sure she had observed 
the kerchief It v>as only for a breath that she was 
discomposed, but mcthought it was with a new ammation 
that she turned to welcome Alan ‘ And you will be his 
friend, Alan Break ’ she cried Many is the dozen 
times I will have heaid him tell of vou, and I love you 
already for all your bravery and goodness ’ 

‘Well, well, says Alan, holdmg her band in his and 
viewmg her ‘ and so this is the young lady at the last of 
it * David ye rc an awful poor hand of a description ’ 

I do not loiow that ever I heard him speak so straight 
to people s hearts , the sound of his voice was like song 
‘ What ’ will he ha\ e been describing me ’ she cried 
‘ Little else of it smee I ever came out of France » * 
says he ‘ forbye a bit of a speciment one night m Scotland 
in a shaw of wood by SilvermiUs But cheer up my 
deal * ye re bomuei than wnat he said And now there^s 
one thmg sure, you and me are to be a pair of friends 
I’m a kmd of henchman to Davie heie, I m hke a tyke 
at his heels, and whatever he cares for, I’ve got to care 
for too — and by the holy aim ’ they ve got to care for 
me ’ So now > ou can see what way 3 . ou stand wnth Alan 
Breck, and ye U find ye 11 hardly lose on the transaction 
He s no very bomiy, my deai, but he s leal to them he 
loves 

I thank you fiom my heart for 3 our good words,’ 
said she ‘ I have that honour for a bia%e honest man 
that I cannot find any to be answering with ’ 

Using travelleib freedom we spared to wait for James 
More, and sat down to meat we thiecsome Alan had 
Catriona sit by him and wait uxou his wants he made 
her drink first out of his glass, he surromided her with 
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contmual kmd gallantries, and yet never gave me the 
most small occasion to be jealous and he kept the talk 
so much in his own hand, and that in so merry a note, 
that neither she nor I remembered to be embarrassed 
If any had seen us there, it must have been supposed that 
Alan was the old friend and I the stranger Indeed, I 
had often cause to love and to admire the man, but I 
never loved or admired him better than that mght, and 
I could not help remarking to myself (what I was some 
times rather m danger of forgettmg) that he had not only 
much experience of life, but m his own way a great deal 
of natural ability besides As for Catriona, she seemed 
quite cairied away, her laugh was like a peal of bells, 
her face gav as a May mornmg, and I own although I 
was well pleased, yet I was a little sad also, and thought 
myself a dull, stockish character m comparison of my 
friend, and very unfit to come into a young maid s hfe, 
and perhaps ding down her gaiety 

But if that was like to be my part I found that at 
least I was not alone in it, foi, James More returning 
suddenly, the girl was changed into a piece of stone 
Through the re "’t of that evening until she made an excuse 
and slipped to bed I kept an eye upon her without cease, 
and I can bear testimony that she never smiled, scaicc 
spoke, and looked mostly on the board m front of her 
So that I really marvelled to see so much devotion (as it 
used to be) changed into the very sickness of hate 

Of James More it is unnecessary to say muon, you 
know the man already, what there vas to knov of him, 
and I am weary of writing out his hes Enough that he 
drank a great deal and told us very httle that was to 
any possible purpose As for the Dusmess with Alan, 
that was to be reseived for the morrow and his private 
hearing 

It was the more easy to be put off because Alan and 
I were pretty weary with ou’' day’s ride, and sat not very 
late after Catriona 

We were soon alone m a chamber ivnere we we e to 
make shift with a smgle bed Alan looked on me with a 
queer smile 

‘ Ye muclde ass ’ ’ said he 

‘ What do ye mean by that ’ ’ 1 ciied 
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‘Mean’ What do I mean’ It’s extraoidm'^r David 
man,’ says he, ‘ that 3 - on should he so mortal stupit ’ 
Agam I begged him to speak out 

‘ Well, it s this of it,’ said he ‘ I told there were 
the two kmda of women — them that would sell their 
shifts for ye, and the others Just you try for your -.el , 
my bonny man ’ But what’s that neepkm at your 
craig ’ ’ 

I told him 

‘ I thooht xt was something thereabout,’ said he 
Nor would he say another word though I besieged him 
long with importunities 


CHAPTER XXX 

THE LETTER EROM THE SHIP 

Daylight showed us how solitary the inn stood It 
was plainly hard upon the sea, yet out of aU view of it, 
and beset on every side \ ith soabbit hills of sand There 
was, mdeed, only one thmg in the nature of a prospect 
where there stood out over a brae the two sails of a 
wmdmill, hke an ass’s ears, but with the ass quite hidden 
It WRS strange (^after the wmd rose for at first it was 
deep calm) to see the turnmg and following of each other 
of these great sails beyond the hillock Scarce any road 
came by there, but a number of footways travelled 
among the bents m all dnections up to Mr Bazm’s door 
The truth is, he was a man of many trades, not any one 
of them honest, and the position of his inn was the best 
of his hvehhood Smugglers frequented it , pohtical agents 
and forfeited persons bound across the water came there 
to await their passages , and I dare say there was worse 
behind, for a whole family might have been butchered m 
that house and nobody the wiser 

I slept little and iH Long ere it was day, I had shpped 
from beside my bedfellow, and was warming myself at 
the fire or w ahvmg to and fro before the door Dawn broke 
mighty sullen but a httle after sprang up a wmd out 
of the west, which burst the clouds, let through the sun, 
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and set tiie miU to the turning There was something of 
spiing m the sunshine, or else it was m my heart, and 
the appearing of the great sails one after another from 
behmd the hdl, diverted me extremely At times I could 
hear a creak of the machinery, and by half past eight of 
the day, Catriona began to smg m the house At this I 
would have cast my hat m the air, and I thought this 
dreary, desert place was like a paradise 

For all which, as the day drew on and nobody came 
near, I began to be aware of an uneasiness that I could 
scarce explain It seemed there was trouble afoot, the 
sails of the windmill as they came up and went down 
over the hill, were like persons spying, and outside of all 
fancy, it was surely a stiange neighbourhood and house 
for a young lady to be brought to dwell in 

At breakfast, which we took late, it vas manifest that 
James Moie was in some danger or perplexity, mamfest 
that Alan was ahve to the same, and watched him close, 
and this appearance of duphoity upon the one side, and 
vigilance upon the other, held me on hve coals The 
meal was no sooner over than James seemed to come to 
a resol v^e, and began to make apologies He had an 
appointment of a private nature m the tovn (it was with 
the French nobleman he told me) and we would please 
excuse him till about noon Meanwhile he Cctined his 
daughter aside to the fai end of the room, wheie he 
seemed to speak rather earnestly and she to hsten with 
much mclmation 

‘ I am carmg less and Icbs about this man James,’ said 
Alan ‘There s somethmg no’ light vitli the man James, 
and I V oiddnae wonaer but what Alan Breck would give 
an eye to him this day I vould hke fine to set ^on 
French nobleman, Davie, and I dare say you could find 
an employ to ;^oursei and that vould be to speir at the 
lassie for some nevs of your alfair Just tell it to her 
plainly — tell her ye re a muckle ass at the off set and 
then, if I yeie you, and ye could do it naitural, I would 
just mint to her I was m some kind of a danger, a’ 
weemenfolk likes that ’ 

‘I Cannae lee Man, I cannae do it ‘^ural,’ sn^s I, 
mocking him 

‘ The more fool vou • ’ says he ‘ Then ye U can tell 
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her that I recommended it, that’ll set her to the laugh 
mg, and I wouldnae wonder but what that was the next 
best But see to the pair of them * If I didnae feel just 
sure of the lassie, and that she was awful pleased and 
chief with Alan, I would think there was some kmd of 
hocus pocus about yon ’ 

‘ And IS she so pleased with ye then, Alan ’ ’ I asked 

‘ She thinks a heap of me, saj s he ‘ And I m no like 
you I’m one that can ted That she does — she thinks 
a heap of Alan And troth ’ I’m thmking a good deal 
of him mysel , and with your permission, Shaws, 1 11 be 
getting a wee yont amang the bents so that I can see 
what way James goes ’ 

One aftei another went, till I was left alone beside the 
breakfast table, James to Dunkirk, Alan doggmg him, 
Gatriona up the stairs to her own chamber I could verv 
well understand how she should avoid to be alone with 
me, yet was none the better pleased with it for that, 
and bent my mind to entrap her to an intenaew before 
the men ret irn^d Upon the whole, the best appeared 
to me to do like Alan If I was out of view among the 
sandhills, the fine morning would decoy her forth, and 
once I had her in the open, I could please myself 

No sooner said than done, nor was I long under the 
bield of a hillock before she appeared at the inn door, 
looked here and there, and (seeing nobody) set out by a 
path that led directly seaward, and by which 1 followed 
her I was in no haste to make my presence known, 
the further she went I made sure of the longer hearing 
to my suit, and the ground being all sandy it was easy 
to follow her unheard The path rose and came at last 
to the head of a knowe Thence I had a picture for the 
first time of what a desolate wilderness that mn stood 
hidden in where was no man to be seen, nor any house 
of man, except just Bazm’s and the windmill Only a 
httle further on, the sea appeared and two or three ships 
upon it, pretty as a drawmg One of these was extremely 
close m to be so great a vessel, and I was aware of a 
shock of new suspicion, when I recogmsed the trim of 
the Seahorse What should an Enghsh ship be domg so 
near m to France’ Why was Alan brought mto her 
neighbourhood, and that m a place so far from any hope 
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of rescue ’ and was it by accident, or by design that the 
daughter of James More should walk that day to the 
seaside 

Presently I came forth behind her m the front of the 
sandhills and above the beach It was here long and 
sohtaiy, with a man o’ war’s boat drawn up about the 
middle of the prospect, and an ofhcei in charge and 
pacing the sands like one who waited I sat down w here 
the rough grass a good deal covered me and looked for 
what should follow Catiiona went stiaight to the boat, 
the officer met her with civihties, they had ten words 
together, I saw a letter changmg hands, and there was 
Catriona retuinmg At the same time, as if this were all 
her busmess on the Contment, the boat shoved off and 
was headed lor the Seahorse But I obser\ed the officer 
to remam behind and disappear among the bents 

I lilied the business httle, and the more I considered 
of it hked it less Was it Alan the officer was seeking ? 
or Catriona ? She drew near w ith her head down, looking 
constantly on the sand and made so tender a picture 
that I could not beai to doubt hei mnocence The next, 
she raised her face and recogmsed me , seemed to hesitate, 
and then came on again but more slowly and I thought 
with a changed colour And at that thought all else 
that was upon my bosom — ^fears, suspicions, the care of 
my friend’s hfe — ^was clean swalloi^ed up, and I rose to 
my feet and stood waiting her in a drunkenness of hope 
I gave her ‘ good morning as she came up, which she 
returned with a good deal of composure 

‘ Will you forgne my havmg followed you’ ’ said I 
‘I know 50 U aie always meaning kindly’ she leplied, 
and then, with a httle outbuist but why W'lU you be 
sending money to that man ’ It must not be 

‘ I never sent it for him said I, ‘ but for you, as you 
know well 

‘ And you have no light to be sending it to either one 
of us,’ she said ‘ David, it is not right 

‘ It is not, it IS all w rong, said I, ‘ and I pray God he 
will help this duU fellow (if it be at all |;Oosible) to make 
it better Catriona, this is no kind of hfe toi you to lead , 
and 1 ask your paidon for the woid but yon man is no 
fit father to take caie of you ’ 
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‘ Do not be speaking of turn, even > ’ was ker cry 
* And I need speak of him no more it is not of him 
that I am thmkmg, O, be sure of that ’ ’ says I ‘ I 
think of the one thing I have been alone now this long 
time m Le;y den , and when I was by way of at my studies, 
still I was thmkmg of that Next Alan came end I went 
among soldier men to their big dinners , and still I had the 
same thought And it was the same before when I had 
her there beside me Catnona do you see this napkm 
at my throat ’ You cut a corner from it once and then 
cast it from you They’re your colours now, I wear 
them m my heart My deai I cannot be wanting you 
O, try to put up with me ’ ’ 

I stepped before her so as to mtercept her wa lkin g on 
‘ Try to put up with me,’ I was saying, ‘ try and bear 
w ith me a little ’ 

Still she had never the word, and a fear began to rise 
m me hke a fear of death 

‘ Catnona,’ I cried, gazmg on her hard, ‘ is it a mistake 
agam ? Am I quite lost ’ ’ 

She raised her face to me, breathless 
‘ Do you want me, Davie, truly ’ said she, and I 
^carce could hoar her say it 

‘ I do that ’ said I ‘ O, sure ou know it — I do that ’ 

‘ 1 have nothing left to give or to keep back ’ said she 
* I was all yours irom the first day, if you would have had 
a gift of me ’ she said 

This was on the summit of a brae , the place was wmdy 
and conspicuous we were to be seen there even from the 
English ship , but I kneeled dow n before her m the sand, 
and embiaced her knees and burst mto that storm of 
woeping that I thought it must have broken me All 
thought was whoUv beaten from my mind by the vehem 
ency of m;^ discomposure I knew not where I was 1 
had forgot why I was happy, only I knew she stooped, 
ind I felt her cherish me to her face and bosom, and heard 
her words out of a whirl 

'Da\io she was saying ‘ O, Davie is this wxiat you 
think of me ’ Is it so that you weio caimg for poor me ’ 
O Da\ 1 C Davie ’ 

With that she w ept also and oar ^ were commmgled 
m a perfect gladnes® 
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It might have been ten m the day before I came to a 
clear sense of what a mercy had befallen me , and sitting 
over against her, with her hands in mine, gazed in her 
face, and laughed out loud for pleasure like a child, and 
called her foolish and kind names I have never seen the 
place that looked so pretty as those bents by Dunkirk, 
and the windmiU sails, as they bobbed over the knowe, 
were hke a tune of music 

I know not how much longer we might have continued 
to forget all eke besides ourselves, had I not chanced upon 
a reference to her father, 'which brought us to reality 
‘ My little friend,’ I was calhng her agam and again, 
rejoicing to summon up the past by the sound of it, and 
to gaze across on her, and to be a httle distant — ‘ My httle 
friend, now you are mine altogether, mme for good, my 
httle friend and that man s no longer at all ’ 

There came a sudden whiteness m her face, she plucked 
her hands from mine 

‘ Davie, take me away from him ’ ’ she cried ‘ There’s 
something wrong, he’s not true There will be something 
wrong , I have a dreadful terror here at my heart What 
wiU he be wanting at all events with that King s ship ? 
What will this word be saving ’ ’ And she held the letter 
forth ‘ My mind misgives me, it will be some ill to Alan 
O pen it, Davie — open it and see ’ 

I took it, and looked at it, and shook mv head 
‘ No,’ said I ‘ it goes agamst me, I cannot open a man’s 
letter ’ 

‘ Not to save your friend ? ’ she cried 
‘ I cannae tell,’ said I ‘ I think not If I was only 
sure » ’ 

‘ And you have but to break the seal ’ ’ said she 
* I know it,’ said I, ‘ but the thmg goes against 
me ’ 

‘ G-ive it here ’ said she, ‘ and I will open it m;^ self ’ 

‘ Nor you neither, said I ‘ You least of aU It con 
cerna your father, and his honour, dear, w hich we are both 
misdoubting No question but the place is dangerous 
like, and the Enghsh ship bemg here, and your father 
havmg word from it and yon officer that sta^-ed ashore 
He would not be alone, either there must be more along 
with him , I dare say we are spied upon this mmute Ay, 
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no doubt, the letter should be opened , but somehow, not 
by "vou nor me ’ 

I was about thus far with it, and my spirit very much 
overcome with a sense of danger and hidden enemies, 
wlien I spied Alan come back agam from following James 
and walking by himself among the sandhills He was 
in his soldier’s coat of course, and mishty fine, but I 
could not avoid to shudder when I thought how little 
that jacket would avail him if he were once caught and 
filing in a skifi, and carried on board of the Seahoroe a 
deserter, a rebel, and now a condemned murderer 

' There,’ said I ‘ there is the man that has the best 
right to open it or not, as he thmks fit ’ 

With which I called upon his name, and w e both stood 
up to be a mark for him 

‘ If it IS so — ^if it be more disgrace — ^wiH you can bear 
it ^ she asked, looking upon me with a burnmg eye 
‘ I was asked somethmg of the same question when I 
had seen you but the once ’ said I ‘ What do you thmk 
I answered’ That if I hked you as I thought I did — 
and O, but I bke you better ’ — would marry you at his 
gaUows’ foot 

The blood rose m her face , she came close up and pressed 
upon me, holding my hand and it was so that we awaited 
Alan 

He came with one of his queer smiles ‘ What was I 
telling ye David ’ ’ says he 

There is a time for all things, Alan,’ said I, ‘ and this 
time IS senous How have you sped ’ You can speak 
out plain before this fiiend of ours 

‘ I have been upon a fool’s errand ’ said he 
‘ I doubt we have done better than you, then ’ said I , 

‘ and at least, here is a great deal of matter that you 
must judge of Do you see that ’ ’ I went on, pointing 
to the ship ‘ That is the Seahorse^ Captain Palliser ’ 

I should ken her too,’ says Alan ‘ I had fyke enough 
with her when she was stationed in the Forth But what 
ails the man to come so close ? ’ 

‘ I will tell ;^ou wh> he came there first’ said I ‘It 
was to bring tins letter to James More Why he stops 
liei^e now that it s delivered, what it s hk^y to be about, 
why there’s an officer hiding in the bent^ and whether 
297 Q 
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or not it’s probable that he’s alone — I would rather you 
consid'^red for yourbeif ’ 

* A letter to James More ’ ’ said he 

‘ The same,’ said I 

* Well and I can tell you more than that,’ said Alan 
‘ For the last night, when you were fast asleep, I heard 
the man colloguing with some one in the French, and then 
the door of that inn to be ox-iened and shut 

‘ Alan ’ ’ cried I, you slept all mght, and I am here 
to prove it ’ 

‘Ay, hut I would nevei trust Alan whether he was 
ableep or walung ’ ’ says he But the busmess lool i 
bad Let s see the letter ’ 

I gave it him 

‘ Catriona,’ said he, ‘ ye’ll have to excuse me, my dear, 
but theie s nothmg less than my fine bones upon the cast 
of it, and I’U have to break this seal ’ 

* It IS my wish,’ said Catriona 

He opened it, glanced it through, and flung his hand 
m the air 

‘ The stinking brock ' ’ says he, and crammed the paper 
m his pocket ‘ Heie, let s get our thmgs together 
This place is fair death to me ’ And he began to walk 
towaids the inn 

It was Catriona that spoke the first ‘He has sold 
you ’ ’ she asked 

‘ Sold me m> dear,’ said Alan But thanks to you 
and Davie, 111 can jink him yet Just let me wm upon 
my horse,’ he added 

‘ Catriona must come with us, said I She can have 
no more traffic with that man She and I are to be 
married ’ At which she pressed my hand to bide 

‘ Are ye there with it ? ’ says Aim looking back ‘ The 
best day’s work that ever either of you did yet ’ And 
I’m hound to say, my da\ tie ye make a real boim^ 
couple ’ 

The way that he was following brought us close in by 
the V mdmill, where I was aware of a man in seam m s 
trousers, who I jc fi py^pg^f i o m behind it Only 

of course, we tdok him m 
See, Alan ’ 

‘ Wheesht » ’isaid hfe,l mr allairej 
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Tiie man was, no doubt, a little deafened by the clatter 
mg of the mill, and we got up close before he noticed 
Then he turned, and we saw he was a big fellow with a 
mahogany face 

‘ I think, sir,’ says Alan, ‘ that you speak the Enghsh ? ^ 
‘ Non, monsieur,'' says he, with an mcredible bad accent 
‘ Non, monsieur^ cries Alan, mockmg him ‘ Is that 
how they learn you Erench on the Seahorse ^ Ye muckle 
gutsey hash, here s a Scots boot to your English hurdies ^ * 
And bounding on him before he could escape he dealt 
the man a Lick that laid him on his nose Then he stood, 
with a savage smile, and watched him scramble to his 
feet and scamper oil mto the sandhills 

‘ But it’s high time I was clear of these empty bents ^ ’ 
said Alan, and contmued his way at top speed, and we 
still folio wmg, to the back door of Bazm’s mn 

It chanced that as we entered by the one door we came 
face to face with James More entermg by the other 

‘ Here f ’ said I to Catriona, ‘ quick » upstairs with you 
and make your packets , this is no fit scene for you ’ 

In the meanwhile James and Alan had met m the midst 
of the long room She passed them close by to reach the 
stairs , and af tci she was some way up I saw her turn and 
glance at them again, though without pausmg Indeed, 
they weie worth looking at Alan wore as they met one 
of the best appeal ances of courtesy and friendlmess yet 
with something emmently waihke, so that James smelled 
danger off the man, as folk smell fire m a house, and stood 
prepared for accidents 

Time pressed Alan’s situation m that sohtary place, 
ard his enemies about him, might have daunted Csesar 
It made no change m him and it was m his old spirit 
of mockery and dafiing that he began the mterview 
‘ A braw good day to ye again, hir Drummond,’ said 
he ‘ What 11 yon busmess of yours be just about ’ ’ 

‘ Whv, the thmg bemg private, and rather of a long 
story says James, ‘ I think it will keep very well tiU 
we have eaten ’ 

1 m none so sure of that ’ said AJan ‘ It sticks m 
my mmd it s either now or rever, foi the fact is me and 
hlr Balfour heie have gotten a Ime and we re thinking 
of the road 
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I saw a little surprise m James’s eye, but be held 
himself stoutly 

‘ I have but the one word to say to cure you of that,’ 
said he, ‘ and that is the name of my busmess ’ 

‘ Say it then,’ says Alan ‘ Hout ’ wha mmds for 
Davie ? ’ 

‘ It is a matter that would make us both rich men,’ 
said James 

‘ Do you tell me that ’ ’ cries Alan 

* I do, sir,’ said James ‘ The plam fact is that it is 
Cluny’s Treasure 

‘ No > ’ cried Alan ‘ Have ye got word of it ’ ’ 

‘ I ken the place, Mr Stewart, and can take you there,’ 
said James 

‘ This crowns all ’ ’ says Alan ‘ WeU, and I m glad 
I came to Dunkirk And so this was your business was 
it ? Halvers, I m thinkmg ? ’ 

‘ That IS the busmess, sir,’ said James 
‘ Well well,’ said Alan and then m the same tone of 
childlike mterest, ‘ it has naethmg to do w ith the Seahorse, 
then ? ’ he asked 

‘ With what ? ’ says James 

‘ Or the lad that I ha\e just kicked the bottom of 
behmd yon wmdmiU ’ ’ pursued Alan ‘ Hut, man ’ have 
done with your lees * I have Palhser s letter here in my 
pouch You’re by with it, James More You can never 
show your face agam with dacent folk ’ 

James was taken all aback with it He stood a second 
motionless and white then swelled with the hving angei 
‘ Do you talk to me, you bastard ’ ’ he roared out 
‘ Ye glee’d swme ’ cried Alan and hit him a sounding 
buffet on the mouth, and the next wink of time their 
blades clashed together 

At the first sound of the bare steel I instmctively leaped 
back from the collision The next I saw James parried a 
thrust so nearly that I thought him killed, and it lowed 
up m my mmd that this was the girl s father, and in a 
manner almost my own, and I drew and ran m to sever 
them 

‘ Keep back, Davie ’ Are ye dalt Damn ye keep 
back ’ ’ roared Alan ‘ Your blood be on your am heid 
then I * 
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I beat tbeir blades down twice I was knocked reeling 
against the wall I was back again betwixt them They 
took no heed of me, thrustmg at each other like two 
furieR, I can never think how I avoided being stabbed 
mvself, or stabbmg one of these two Rodomonts, and the 
whole business turned about me hke a piece of a dream , 
m the midst of which I heard a great cry from the stair 
and Catriona sprang before her father In the same 
moment the pomt of my sword encountered something 
yielding It came back to me reddened I saw the blood 
flow on the girl s kerchief, and stood sick 

Will you be killin g him before my eyes, and me his 
daughter after aU ’ ’ she cried 

‘ My dear, I have done with him,’ said Alan, and went 
and sat on a table, with his arms crossed and the sword 
naked in his hand 

Awhile she stood before the man panting, with big eyes 
then swung suddenly about and faced him 

‘ Begone ’ ’ was her word, ‘ take your shame out of 
ray sight, leave me -with clean folk I am a daughter 
of Alpm * Shame of the sons of Alpm, begone ’ ’ 

It was said with so much passion as awoke me from the 
horror of my own bloodied sword The two stood faomg, 
she with the red stam on her kerchief, he white as a rag 
I knew him well enough — I knew it must have pierced 
him in the quick place of his soul but he betook himself 
to a bravado air 

‘ Why,’ says he, sheathmg his sword, though still with 
a bright eye on Alan, ‘ if this brawl is over I will but get 
my portmanteau 

There goes no pockmantie out of this place except 
with me ’ says Alan 
Sir ’ ’ cries James 

James More,’ says Alan, ‘ this lady daughter of yours 
IS to marry my friend Davie, upon the which account I 
let you pack with a hale carcase But take you my advice 
of it and get that carcase out of harm s way or ower late 
Little as you suppose it, there are leemits to my 
temper ’ 

‘ Be damned sir but my money’s there > said James 
I m vexed about that, too ’ says Alan, with his funnv 
face, ‘ but now, ye see, it s mine’s ’ And then with more 
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gravity, ‘ Be you advised, James More, you leave this 
house ' 

James seemod to cast about for a moment m his mind 
but it s to be thought he had enough of Alan’s swordsman 
ship, for he suddenly put off his hat to us and (with a face 
like one of the damned) bade us farewell m a series With 
which he was gone 

At the same time a spell was hfted from me 
Catriona,’ I cried, ‘ it was me — ^it was my sword O, 
are you much hurt ? ’ 

‘ I know it Davie, I am lovmg you for the pam of it , 
it was don© defending that bad man, my father See ’ 
she said and showed me a bleedmg scratch, ‘ see, you 
have made a man of me now I will carry a wound hke 
an old soldier ’ 

Joy that she should be so little hurt, and the love of 
her brave nature, transported me I embraced her, I 
kissed the wound 

' And am I to be out of the kissmg, me that never lost 
a chance ’ ’ says Alan , and puttmg me aside and takmg 
Catriona by either shoulaer. My dear,’ he said you’re 
a true daughter of Alpm Bv all accounts, he was a very 
fine man, and he may weel be proud of you If ever I 
was to get married, it’s the marrow of vou I would be 
seekmg for a mother to my sons And I bear a kmg s 
name and speak the truth 

He said it with a serious heat of admiration that was 
honey to the girl, and through her to me It seemed to 
wipe as clean of aU J ames More s disgraces And the next 
moment he was just himself agam 

‘ And now by your leave my dawties,’ said he, ‘ this 
is a’ very bonnj , but Alan Breck U be a wee thing nearer 
to the gallows than he s caring for , and Dod ' I think 
this is a grand place to be leavmg ’ 

The words recalled us to some wisdom Alan ran 
upstairs and returned with our saddle bags and James 
More’s poitmanteau , I picked up Catriona s bundle 
where she had dropped it on the stair and we were setting 
forth out of that dangerous house, when Bazm stopped the 
way with cries and gesticulations He had whipped under 
a table when the swords were drawn, but now he was as 
bold as a hon There vas his bill to be settled there was 
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a chair broken, Alan had sat among his dinner thmgs, 
James More had fled 

‘ Here,’ I cried, ‘ pay yourself,’ and flung him down 
some Lewie d’ors, for I thought it was no time to be 
aocoimtmg 

He sprang upon that money, and we passed him by 
and ran forth mto the open Upon three sides of the 
house were seamen hasting and closmg m, a httle nea^^er 
to us James More waved lus hat as if to hurry them , and 
right behind him, like some foohsh person holdmg up 
his hands, were the sails of the windmill turmng 

Alan gave but one glance, and laid himself down to 
run He carried a great weight m James More’s port 
manteau, but I think he would as soon have lost his 
life as cast away that booty which was his revenge , and 
he ran so that I was disticssed to follow him ana marvelled 
and exulted to see the girl boundmg at my side 

As soon as we appeared, they cast ofl all disguise upon 
the other side and the seamen pursued us with shouts 
and view hullohs We had a start of some two hundred 
yards, and they were but bandy legged tarpaulins after 
aU, that could not hope to better us at such an exercise 
I suppose they were armed, but did not care to use their 
pistols on French ground And as soon as I perceived 
that we not only held our advantage but drew a httle 
away, I began to feel quite easy of the issue For ail 
which, it was a hot brisk bit of work, so long as it lasted 
Dunkirk was stiU far off, and when we popped over a 
knowe, and found a company of the garrison marching 
on the other side on some manoeuvre, I could vei*y well 
understand the word that Alan had 

He stopped rumung at once , and moppmg at his brow 
* They’re a leal bonny folk, the French nation,’ says he 
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NO sooner were we safe within the waU* of Dunkirk 
than 11 e held a very necessary council of war on our 
position We had taken a daughter from her father 
at the sword’s point, any judge would give her back to 
him at once, and by all hkehhood clap me and Alan into 
jail, and though we had an argument upon our side m 
Captam Palhser’s letter, neither Catnona nor I were 
very keen to be usmg it m pubhc Upon ail accounts it 
seemed the most prudent to carry the girl to Pans to the 
hands of her own chieftam, Macgregor of Bohaldie, who 
would be very wilhng to help his kmswoman, on the one 
hand, and not at all anxious to dishonour James upon the 
other 

We made but a slow journey of it up, for Catnona 
was not so good at the ndmg as the running, and had 
scarce sat m the saddle smce the ’Forty five But we 
made it out at last reached Pans early of a Sabbath 
mornmg, and made all speed, under Alan s guidance, to 
find Bohaldie He was finely lodged, and hved in a good 
style, havmg a pension on the Scots fund, as well as private 
means, greeted Catnona like one of his own house and 
seemed altogether very civil and discreet, but not par 
ticularly open We asked of the news of James More 
Poor James ’ ’ said he, and shook his head and smiled 
so that I thought he knew further than he meant to tell 
Then we showed him Palhser’s letter, and he drew a long 
face at that 

‘ Poor James » ’ said he agam ‘ Well there are woise 
folk than James More, too But this is dreadful bad 
Tut, tut, he must have forgot himself entirely ' Tins is 
a most undesirable letter But, for all that gentlemen, 
I cannot see what we would want to mal e it public for 
It s an ill bird that fouls his own nest and we are all Scots 
folk and all Hieland 

Upon this we ail agreed save perhaps Alan, and still 
more upon the question of our marriage, vhich Bohaldie 
took m his own hands, as though there had been no suen 
person as James More, and gave Catnona ai^ay with very 
pretty manners and agreeable compliments in French 
466 
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xt vas not till all was over, ana our he"*lths drunl., that 
ne told us James was in that city, whither he had preceded 
us bome days, and where he nov lay sick and like to die 
I thought I saw bv my v ifo s face w hat way her mchna 
tion pointed 

‘ And let us go see him, then,’ said I 

‘If it IS your pleasure,’ said Catriona These vere 
early days 

He was lodged m the same quarter ot the Cjty with his 
chief, in a great house upon a coiner and we w ere guided 
up to the garret where he lay by the sound of Highland 
piping It seemed he had just borrowed a sot ot them 
from Bohaldie to amuse his sickness though he was no 
buoh hand as was his brother Hob, he mide good music 
ot the kind, and it was strange to oh^erve the Fienoh 
folk crowding on the stairs and some of them laughing 
Hu lay propped m a pallet The first look of him I saw 
he was upon his last business and, doubtless this was 
a strange place for him to die in But even nov I find I 
can scarce dwell upon his end with patience Doubtless 
Bohaldie had prepared him, he seemed to know we wc l 
r^ariicd compnmented us on the event and gave us 
oenediction like a patiiaich 

‘I ha\e been never uiderstood,’ said he I foigive 
you both without an afterthought * , after which he spoke 
foi all the '^/oiid in his old manner, was so obhging to 
play us a tune or two upon his pipes and bouowed a 
small sum befoie I left I could not trace even a hmt 
of shame m any part of his behaviour , but he was gieat 
upon forgiveness , it seemed always fresh to him I think 
ho foigave me every time we met, and when after some 
four days he passed away in a kind ot odour ot aiiectionate 
sanctitjT’ I could have torn my hair out for exaspoiation 
f had him buried but what to put upon his tomb was quite 
beyond me, till at last I consideied the date would look 
best alone 

T tho ight it wiser to resign all thoughts of Leyden, 
where we had appeared once as brother and sister, and 
it would certainly look stringe to leturn in a new character 
Scotland would be doing tor us and thither after I had 
recovered that which I had left behmd, we sailed in a Low 
Country ship 
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And now. Miss Barbara Balfour (to set the ladies first), 
and Mr Alan Balfour younger of Shaws, here is the story 
brought fairly to an end A great many of the folk that 
took a part in it, you will find (if you think well) that you 
have seen and spoken with Alison Hastie in Limekilns 
was the lass that rocked your cradle when you were too 
small to know of it, and walked abroad with you in the 
pohcy when you were bigger That verj- fine great lady 
that is Miss Barbara’s name mamma is no other than the 
same Miss Grant that made so much a fool of David 
Balfour m the house of the Lord Advocate And I 
wonder whether you remember a httle, lean, lively gentle 
man in a scratch wig ana a wraprascal, that came to Shaws 
very late of a dark mght, and whom you were awakened 
out of your beds and brought down to the dinmg hall 
to be presented to, by the name of Mr Jamieson Or 
has Alan forgotten what he did at Mr Jamieson’s request 
— a most disloyal act — ^for which, by the letter of the law, 
he might be hanged — ^no less than drinking the kmg’s 
health acroaa the water ^ These were strange doings in a 
good Whig house ’ But Mr Jamieson is a man privileged, 
and might set fire to my com barn , and the name they 
know him by now m France is the Ohevaher Stewart 
As for Davie and Catriona, I shall watcn you pietty 
close m the next days, and see if you are so bold as to be 
laughing at papa and mamma It is true we were not so 
wise as we might have been, and made a great deal of 
sorrow out of nothmg, but you will find as you grow up 
that even the artful Miss Barbara, and even the valiant 
Mr Alan, will be not so very much wisei than their parents 
For the Lie of man upon this world of ours is a 
funny busmess They talk of the artels weepmg, but 
I thmk they must more often be holding sides, as 

they look on, and there^ Was one thing I ddt0hA3fined to 
do when I began this long story, and that wa^ to tell out 
everythmg as it befelL 
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